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1’ R E F A C E . 


Animated by the good reception accorded to the 
first volume of the ALBUM, the Compiler ventures to 
send forth a second volume, trusting to its being received 
as well as, or better than, its predecessor. 

As a means of engaging agreeably the leisure 
moments that occur to all, even those in the busiest 
pursuits of life, the Compiler offers this volume, in the 
conviction that a perusal of its contents Avill not fail 
to convert those possibly irksome moments, into 
moments of pleasure. 

Should the public evince a due appreciation of this 
\ second issue of the Alcum, it is intended to be fol* 

’ \ lowed up (under improved typography ) by a volume 
onnualiy, so as to form an eiitorlaining library of 
la iom readings. 

Tbe Compiler in closing thesp few introductory lines, 
throws himself on the readers’ good-natured indulgence 
for a; y noticcahlc delects. 
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K. I'BANSZ. 



fti )4 th.A OTerloolced utility' wIuqU might har# bMiji giftn to iho bogh;, as a 
i^SundsT of past att4-eT0n as a anggestor of farther studies, are so importsoit 
that we canuot refrsdn Cfom pointing out the onMSsion, in order that, here- 
aftsr, in any sinajjLar l^bov,. the Compiler may not mias a certain road to the 
gratitade and. good word of any aritics who may light npon his e^ea ptero'enta, 
HoM their gratitude and gdodwoid are t<^'i^atfttioa, and reputation 

ip another name for money, although money is not necessarily by any means 
another name fer r^utation* 

What onr contemporary aays of thin Album’' With perfect applicability is 
Brownso n has said (with not half so mhca truth) of yames’e Korels; and 
inoreover what , is, unmixed praise of a compilation d esultory in nature, 
ooutd be said only half in sarcasm of a hovel — that yon cantake the work up 
and leave it down at any page, and at any moniont.*' 

Quito. so. And fgr this we suppose it wae ihtended.^i^i;i):lcaf a- 
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THE COUSINS. 

CHAPT£fi I. 

At an old hotiBe in the country, where I am acquainted, lires an ancient' 
lady — one of the good old grandmothers, with spectacles, and silvery hair, \y ho 
delight in knitting stockings, spinning at a little foot-wheel, and telling long 
stories to the brood of grandohildren that cluster around them. She is a « 
genial talkative old lady, with a pleasant smile, and a wrinkled face, full of 
good humor and good feeling. Guileless and simple as a child, she fully 
believes the wondrous legends she relates—and to me, this is their greatest 
charm. There are no children in the house — ^they have all grown up and 
married, and gone away. But 1 supply their place, and often sit and listen to 
her stories, as the night comes on, till a shudder steals over me, and I seem 
to feel the presence of invisible spirits in the room. The old lady sinilea 
triumphantly when I light my bc 3 d-room caudle, and mutters something about 
leaving the door open between the rooms for the sake of warmth. The 
implied dislike of solitude is a oomplimont to her powers of story-tolling. Let 
me relate one of those tales— substituting ray language in the place of hers, 
but still keeping the thread of the story distinct. I will call it, as she did — 

“ The Two Cousins.” And reader — 

“ I vouch not for the tri^h, d'ye see, 

But tell the tale as ’twas told to me!'* 

Almost a hundred years ago, and long before the forests of New Hampshire 
were cleared by the white man's axe, two families came over from England 
and settled in the southern part of the State. The brothers, James and 
Weston Carter, had married two fair English girls, and reared their domestic 
hearth here, in the heart of the wilderness, in preference to remaining iu their 
own country. 

Time went on. * Sharp axes and willing hands soon cleared a space arotind 
the two little cabins, and the young wives, Alice and Mary, Went f Lhging 
i^r ogri.d their rude homes, putting the last touches to the simple ruomt, belore 
laying down upon their beds of sickness and pain. 
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Ou a dark and itoriny night, wLaii tba wind howled among the forest trees; 
and bent their branches to the very ground, and the rain foil down iu a steadv» 
furious stream, a child was born in each of those small cabins. To Alice and 
Jamei|hra^giV|h e. eon with de^o dark oyes and cyaj->)lacJ:^air^-to^?Ma|y fnd 
Westoii, a danghtet; with eyes as blue dnd bright a^ the upfen^ h fJeaiaut 
summer’s da^^—and soft curls of a sunny hue. They named them, respec- 
tively, — Halph and Marguerite. 

There was great rejoicing in those honest hearts, and as the two. fathers 
sat that night over their pipea, James looked up with a friendly glance, and 
exclaimed — 

** Look here, brother. These children, burn on the same day, and each 
BO heautitul, yet so different — why should they not grow up togetlier and 
marry when they are old enough ? What say you ? Let us betroth thorn in 
tholr cradles, and, bring them up ior each other. So when we grow old and 
^ diO) th^y will not be left to the mercy of strangers ; but your Murgnerito will 
have a kind protector in my boy, and llalpli will find a friend and companion 
in the girl. What say you 

Now Weston Carter was a dreamy thoughtful man. The romance of the 
thing pleased him aaidu from its practicability, He looked up ■with a pleased 
smile, and answered : 

** With all my heart, James — there is my hand upon it !’" 

The two brother shook hands and considered the future destiny of the 
children settled. But how little they knew, oh, how little they knew. 

The boy and giil grew up together. Kalph, even in his infancy, was a 
moody and sullen child; and Magueiite, with her sun-bright hair, and dazz-* 
ling hlue eyes, was like a spirit of evil sent to tonueut him. A strange and 
nnconquerablc aversion existed between tlio two. Sometimes, nay often, they 
played ■together in peace; but now and then the dark blood would 'break out 
and the parents be called upon to interfere. James Carter only laughed at 
these childish squabbles, but Weston shook his head sadly. 

“ It will never do, James he would say. Never. You might as well bring 
fir© and water together, as those two. Bo^l^eave them; alone, I fancy 

Even he, with all hia prophetic fears, could never see the end. And little did 
the gentle mothers guess it, as day after day they tried to teach their children 
to be more loving towards each other. 

The wilderness had been made to " blossom like the rose,” while the chil- 
dren were wearing out their years in anger and indifference, and quite a village 
had grown up around the place where the humble log cabins stood. The cabin* 
themselves had given a place to handsou painted houses ; and James and 
W^ton Carter were reckoned among the richest farmers in the plaee« fiQ that 
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T? UiSA.' the 'ftbtr Marigfaerita ha4i'-artitvad>at the agfa of aiKtew^y'VlHf 'foimd' h<^ 1 * 0 elf 
Aot a beauty m, belles bat the aokaoyirledged beireaa ef all th^te raet - 
poeaeeeioue.f > - , , - . - 

Perhaps the kuowl^^' of all thie tnade the young ^rl prbiid; ‘ It is 
that ehe smilod Sootnfally at the rustic suitors that already tried to ^in ' her' 
favor, and looked with increasing dislike upon her tfoftsin Ralph, who ht£d 
grown to be a tall, slender youth, with a dark, though handsomo faoe,,apd 
black eyeSf that shot a baleful fire from beneath their overhanging brows. He 
watched heir constantly, and yet ho Ibred her no bettor than' he was a 

child. But he lo )ked upon her as, in some sort, his property, and frowned 
like a huffled fi^nd when he saw, her take the arm of a young stranger, who sat 
one Sunday in^ her father’s pew, and walked towards homo. 

He had many opportunities to frown before the. summer were SrWay.. Mor^ 
daunt Howard, the young sta-angor, was ever by her side. Ho had been sent 
by his father from the city of Boston to pmotioe the art of husbandry, in* 
order to boiiofit hia failing health, but he seernod to prefer taking lessons 
in Jove from the boantiful Marguerite, and wanclored over hill and valley with 
her, in search of flowers, when he should have been holding the plough, or 
dropping seeds intho furrow- 

Tlio neigUboiii’H smiled goo l-nature.ily, ikS they wateshed the lovers, and Mary, 
the mother of Marguerite, often confessed to her husband that ska should 
greatly prefer the graceful city youth as a son-iu-law to the moody Ralph — - 
but her husband only sighed and shook his head. And Ralph himself grew 
more sullen aiid violent-tempered every day — while Marguerite laughed at 
him mockingly when others stood in fear, and then turned to shed such a 
smile upon Mordaunt from hir bright bluo eyes, as mad© her baflded cousin 
ready to eat Ifi s own heart with rage. 

So matters stood, when Marguerite set out from homo one pleasant after., 
noon for the neighboring village. It w is not© many miles ftway, and aho did 
nob fear the woods that lay between.' Was she not going to pnrehaso a 
new blue dress — that favorite color of his, and which he had often said ho 
knew would suit her fair oomplexi^ai, and sim-bright tresSes so Well P And 
had he not promised to meet her on th.o edge of the forest when she returned , 
and walk through the quiet groves with her by sunset P Marguerite kissed 
her motl^er fondly, and tripped away from the cottage with a, light heart 
and a cheerful song upon her lips. Mary Weston looked after her daughter 
with all a -^mother's pride, till the bend of the tbad hid herr froiU her sight 
the song shtt .swng only cams tn flr.ful echoes to her ear.' Then she'^ SreW 
back from the door, and wiped a suspicious moisture from' hfor eyea. 

“ It is ill, watching a person out of sight,** she said to'hersolf bh aha Vent 
about her household duties ; apd smiled afi the ^Id-fashtoaiad nuperititieaf 

little dreaming how aoou she shoukl prove its ^rn,4rlpi*- 
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Th«,t) Ti»ght ottYtid M^uging homit #iili this blue dmi 

tied up in A bnndlA, togdtb^ wii^ gomn whit^ fbr aprttfMi imd a gt)k«» 

handkerchief, also blue as her eyes, which she was about to hem Heatty and 
preamii W bpr youag lorer* She had nearly reached, the ptaee where Mordaemt 
was ta wait for bar, when the song died from her Up, and the sparkle from her 
eyee*. ao she looked np and saw her cousin Btdph standing befbr e herr 

I must speak with you,” he said gloomily. 

“ Qome to my father’s house then,” said the fearless girl j — " this is not the 
place.” , 

, ** And yet you can meet young Howard hare," he said, with a fiendieh smile. 

** I only meet those 1 love,*’ was the scornful reply. **And so I do not choose 
io.stay with you, Cousin Balph. Let me pass.** % 

** Not so fast, my lady,’* he answered grimly. Before you go, answer me 
' one question, do yon love this Howard ?” 

&he looked him in the face and smiled broadly. 

** God knows I do.’» 

“ 1 am sorry,” he answered mockingly. “I should very much prefer to 
have my wife love me — but it can’t be helped.” 

Consul Batph— I never will marry yo u!*’ 

It is too late in the day for you to say that, my fair cousin,*’ was his sneer- 
ing reply. ** Our fathorH settled that business for us long ago. You will be 
my wife, Marguerite. But don’t flatter yourself I take you because I love you. 
No — it is to sting that hound, Howard — to make him tremble and turn pale 
when 1 kiss you before him. I have no more love for you, fair cousin, than 
the wolf has for the lamb he kills — but you are very beautiful and I can see 
it — you^ form is so perfect, and I admire it — above all, he loves you, and to 
torment him, as Well as to gratify myself, 1 must possess you. Gome, name 
the day.” 

. She eyed him with a contemptuous s^vle. 

^Tott fbrget the age We live in, my dear cousin. This is not the time when 
you can Win a woman whether she will or no. You have been bom one or two 
hundred yehrs too late, I am afraid.” • i 

■( ^ever fear but that X shall find a way to bring you to my wishm . Bixt it is 
strq.nge, is it not P”-^e added, sarcaBtioally — ^to woo a wife in this way,'aBd 
marry her throun^ pure revenge,” 

^ JThe gi^^drew iiorse If up prouldy . 

, uv.,* Gonmn Balph, wxllywu be kind enough to step odt of my way ? It is grow- 
ing late and my mother eij^ts me home. *' 
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Whiob meAD««,I ffip 9 oei^> ;V49ald ihf th^ the lhi«-teed J&ovKIhrd i» 

waiting there with hei?. ” . , . , 

The girl bl&flfaeO, and his Ivladk eyes flashed fire. 

** Ah, 1 see that I have guessed rightly. Let a few ttiDMeiiti mbre pais hy, 
and you will not be in such haste to meet him.*' 

What do you mean, Balph. 

^ “1 seq no reason why 1 should w4it te call you my wife before you are 

mine^ " he said, with an evil smile. “ What is marriage between you and me. 
No, 1 will not wait. You must be mine now, iMarguerite, and then you wiil 
be glad enough to leave him and to cling to me. ** 

His meaning was too plainly stamped upon his dark fhce, and in the glance 
of his eyes, as he drew nearer to her. , Her whole face was aafiused with crim- 
son, as she drew back, and .exclaimed — 

** Balph — what do you mean ? * * 

c< Let me make it plainer, he said, with a brutal laugh. 

“ You dare not.** 

“ I like that. What is there that I dare not do ? ’* 

“ Balph — think of my father. ** 

** What do I care for him P I fear neither man nor devil, MargueritOt ’’ 

** Then in God I put my trust. ** 

** God is not here with us, ** was the bold reply. 

" You had much better consent at once to be mine.*’ 

He came nearer. She drew herself up to her full height,.and motioned him 
away, with the dignity of au insulted queen. 

I warn you not to touch me, ” she said calmly. 

You look handsomer than ever now my dearest cousin, ” he said mock- 
ingly. 

He threw bis arms around her.. With all her might she struck him in the 
face and threw him from her, 

•« Take that coward ?’* 

^ — and by a woman. ” 

** Aye — struck like a dog, *’ she answered mockingly. you wish to try 
Hagdin.*’ 

He uttered a fearful oath, and sprang upon her. There was a ehSrt, sharp 
struggle— a faint cry for help, as quickly stifled as attenBd-4;hea a bright 
Made gleamed in the air and descended again aud again. Ifargoeriie fell 






i»lt§ flfiil 9 flij^rrowh’‘tia'tb/-aiid'd^fti% pool 6f b1bod®wb!lt&d^bat froiii lier 
side But her bright bine «*yes opened f<^r a moment Ore 'A.© died.* “ We 
ehall meet, ’* she murmnre 1, end tbbn her head fell bdok^ idi 'wa« over.' 

.?he xn^i^erer iffaeied^tghaet.eit his victim for « moment^ end then fled avray 
into the dark forest. 


— . . , CHAPTBE II. . ^ 

Thatnighfc, afl MtirdhAnt fi&w&rd lekned agaiti'it A'H*ee, at the Vd^e of the 
’foiTest, waiting for his ’Nfftri^ierite, she came bIdwIv toW i rds him, with the 
little bundle in her hand. He waited till she wa& .ihst opposite him — (noting 
the while how graceful was her fignre, and how fairy-like her step) and then 
i^poke to her., 

“'Well pretty one, you are late. You should have been her© half an hour 
ago.” 

She (lid not look up with the happy smile he had seen so often, nor did she 
©peak. But she turned lier face towards him, ami he saw that it was very 
pale. 

For'a moment he stood silent, struck dumb with astonishment. She glided 
on before him — he followed. 

“ M!argtfe*]^ite— ^MargncHte— what does this moan ? Arc you angry with me ? ’* 

She did not answer. Nor did she turn towards him again, but hurried on 
silently towards her father's bouse. At Arst he thought’ he would not follow. 
But such a caprice was so strange a thing in her, that he longed for an 
explanation. jSo, sfter some slight pauses and deliberations, he hurried on 
behind her. 

The sun had been down almost an hour,, but a faint twilight still remained 
to show him evory flitter of her dr^ss, and every m )tion of her form. As they 
. Juirried on so silently, he felt a strsinge awe at his iieart when he noticed that 
the leaves did not rustle beneath her feet. But then, with the fond fancy of a 
lpver,jie rewnibe rod haw fragile was her fotm, ikiid how light 

her stop. . 

“ It is no wonder, ” he said to himself, and harried on. * 

A mimic lawn Jed up from the road to the oottage of Westoi#' 'iOarter, 
Marguerite flitted up this like a spirit j but when her epger lover had 
y stlnatoflib'' inched her he Stumbled and fell. He sprang up quickly, ai^ looked 
around. No Marguerite was there. But in the cottage-door stood Mrs. 
. ..Cai-tws^l fiijgltiijg^grod^nat^TTiedly at his mishap. ; 

** Langh as you will,*’ he s^id, as he came up her ^infi^f,^^wherc Jh^s 
Maasgnerite- fled to ’ 
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** Sh« went next A^'fltage il^me houra a^o. But t thought yem wote 'to 

meet her on her Way home ? 

Aii4 SP ahe woiijd not speak, ami hun ied away from mo. I 

was close beside her just, now, and should have reat^hed her if it had not been 
for that unlucky tumble.” 

• ' ' r{ ' Jl , ' 

Why, Mordaunt, you must be dreaming," said Mrs. Carter, looking at him* 

I ' i : ' > » i 

“ Here — just now’* 

e. ** Here? Why, Mqrdauntj I have been standing at the door ever since you, 
turned the bend in the roa^i.Sind 1 am very sure she was not with you then.” 

A sickening fear stole o\er the young- man. He staggered into the house 
and sat down in a chair weak and faint. 

“Mrs. Garter, something is amiss mth Marguerite,'’ ho gasped: “It was 
her spirit that I saw !” 

The moi^er gave him one startled glance. 

“Oh! Mordaunt, say nothing of this to her poor father, till we know {the 
worst. Gome, I will go with you in searoh of her. Perhaps we shall meet 
her soon, and hear lier liiugh at our folly.** 

He could not toll her they should nev^r see hor smile again ; but in his 
heart ho felt it. Tlio young moon was just vising as tlioy went up the road, 
arm in arm. 

“ Not eloping with my wife, are you, Moi'd-xunt ?'* said a cheerful voice, 
and, looking round, they saw Weston Carter driving his oxen home. With 
that terrible fear upon her, Mary could not moot his eye. She shuuuk back 
as her companion answered; with forced gaiety ; ' 

“ No — we will soon be back. We wouldn't think of leaving you behind, ybu 
know, if we eloped.** 

“It would be a new-fangled way, I fanoy^ to take the husband along,’* said 
the farmer, with a hearty laugh, as he left them. 

They hurried on in silence. The moon shone out more clearly as they enter- 
ed the forest ; and before they had gone two rods, Mordaunt uttered a loud 
cry, and threw himself before his companion. 

** WhAt id it *oh! what is it ?” she cried. 

ft 

“Nothing — nothing!*' he answered, trying to keep hor back- Go hack — 
and I will look for her alone. Oh ! for Gh)d*8 sake, go back 1 Don’t look 
there !“ . 

But his pallid faop and streaming eyes told the terrible story too well. 
Without a word the mother sprang past him — ^gave one anguished look; and 
then, with a loud cry, fell senseless upon the body of her murdered child. 
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* ^ little hoy, driving his oqws h<)rae through the fatftl wood, Fa* tho, fi,rst to 
carry the tidings to the village. With his asaistanoe, Mordaunt bore the 
body of the poor mother home, and laid it down within the oottage. She 
never bpea^th^d nor spoke again. And the stricken father and hoabaiid leaned 
upon his br^her’s slmulder « and wept like a little child ^ he gazed upon 
her qniet fhoe. 

It was late at night when the body of Marguerite was brought bome« Her 
friends and playmates crow led the liouse, and many, who had called her 
proud and haughty, wept and sobbed to See her lying there. But' among her * 
most' intimate iVieuJa and acquaintadoesr^e word* began to be uttered : 

** Who has done this ? Who is the murderer P Uet him be found, and sufier 
for his orimej. 

Suspicion pointeil at once to Ralph Carter. No one else had ever been 
known to harbor an evil feeling toward Marguerite. No sooner was his name 
whispered by one in tl«at house of death than every voice echoed ?t. Jamts 
Carter stood aghast as they ctowded around him and demanded his boy. 

*■18 he not here? ** he asked fearfully. 

« No.’* 

The strong man trembled and turned pale. 

•'I have not seen him since morning,” he said, feebly. “ But, neighbours 
and friends, it cannot be that he has . done this. Have pity — — ” His eyes 
fell upon the dead girls face, and he could say no more. 

i 

, In hve minutes mure a mob surrounded the house of James Garter, and one 
of the number knocked for admitt*aoe. 

What is it you wish P” said the timid Alice, glanoing out at the crowd, 
and shrinking back from the sight. 

** Give us your son, Ralph— the murderer of his cousin, Marguerite ** was the 

9 

the stem reply. 

. The poor mother uttered ^ faint shriek. 

M ify boy, a murderer it cannot be 1’^- 

**Givo him up!” cried the crowd. 

Just then the dark face of Ralph appeared at the window; beside his 
mother. The multitude raised a ory o£ rage, at which he turned pale. But 
his natural' hardihood soon came to his aid,.e*id ho said, qui^ly ; 

« Mother— this is some mistake. I will go with thorn, and soon be back 
wii^ you.’* 

Sh*. I^hrowhoi 0^^ around his nseki and looked deep ihto his' qj'es with a 
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Bidkdning fe^t. 

TtmaidnotAdltr 

^^MoOumw^ if yw ftdl MI6 BP y<m doabt me alifeUdy— wkftt will ^hers ' 

dap* lie laid, g^oWly. 

•* Forgive me mf deer, deer boy* I do net doubt yoa. Hy bou ooald never 
be A murderer,^ ^ 

^ HekiBBedlMarwitbiemorBeM tenderiiiBefB^^t leeping ligbUy ftom tbe 
window, Btoed among tim jmBbvavmbeaiing Bomned to enbdne tbem 

fill I and it wab BHMre e« a fHend end eOTipaiilo& than ab e prleetiefr tbet be ' 
welbed away witb timu 

At the door of Weeton Carter's oottage Kotdannt Howard met tbom. His 
face was pale and haggard, and his brown eyes Hi op like fire when they fell 
on Ralph's ohanging oonntena&oe In his heart he felt csonvinced that his 
hand had done the deed^ and he thirsted for revenge. 

** There is an experiment 1 wish to try," he said, in a low voAoo, as he led 
them into the room where the dead bodies of the mother and danghter were 
lying. I have heard it aaid timt if the hand of the murderer should be 
placed upon the body of the viotim, the elosed wonnds will open again, and 
blood will flow." 

All present looked at eaoh other and at the body of the murdered girl with 
fearfhl interest* 

** Such an experiment ean do no harm*" said Mordaunt, in the same low, 
measured voice* ** Bal|di Carter, for no other par|>eBe would I allow you to 
contaminate her with your tonch*— but now — give me your hand* ” 

Ralph offered it, and then drew it back hastily. He was deadly pale, and 
kept his eyes tamed steadfastly away firom the two beds, and the broken 
hearted old man that sat beside them* 

*< Give mo your hand 1" said Mordaunt Howard, sternly. Ho grnpsed it firm- 
ly, and approaching the bedside, laid it upon tho dagger thrust iu Marguerite's 
breast, 

A silence like death was in the rooni* ^e rod blood began to oose, drop by 
drop, fi^m the wound, and these who stood nearest the corpse averred that a 
mookinp smile passed over its face as Ralph shrank back wiUi a ory of horror* 
** Confess at onee, " said the steite voice of Howard. 

The wretched boy f^l on bis knees before him. 

« I mnrdered herf* be faltered. 

** My son ! n^ spa I Oh', my Ood, can it be that 1 have given life to a mur« 
derer f" cried James Carteri as he bowed his head in shame and agony, too 
deep for words. 
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lUilf^h oast a wSsifat glanoe «|Km him and im. 

«« I tnaydaiRid Iter. 6ho stmok me, and 1 Wi tab liiad to toUkiiMI t did. 
We never Wed eaok etker^ hni QoA hhomi I feumr iaeaa#to die this, Sid 
me as jnm eee fit. Iliesoeimr r die ike bei^,W lain aivMiicitdd sosai* ' But 
fbr God*s sake, break the aevw to metker/' 

iMIaiiy sobbed ag ke finished speaktoft bat toe atotn fim clf Eovrand gre^ 
still ^temer. , t ^ ^ 

^Bfi^bas ficmfesseid toe/erime,^' heitMjm ^ oonstokla wbn iWA imar by ; 
** Take him away to priaua, for we w«iittila%te alssmwito'ear deed/’ 

One by one tho crowd passed Itom ibe toom. Hue eoastabte went last, 
with Ralph beside him. Am they oseSsed ib» tovetosidi his Ikther rosoi and 
feeMy after him. The door was ehisad, apd toe two mtobeie were 
alone with they had loved so tenderly* 

« Hien^ woh not till then, did the Stem oom^otB of the young man give way. 
He bent down and kissed tho piOe Hps of bis betrotoed wild* 

^ ^ Karguerite— my love— my dariing be mannnred, and sank down bo- 
end wopt bitterly. 

and rains of antnnin were beating over the grave of Hargnerite 
andtlUr mother, when the people of the village gathered upon the little com. 
nion^^^oeee Re^ Carter die. He bad been tried, fotind gnllty, and sentenced 
to be bung. On this wild and stormy day, be was to look bis last on earth, and 
go do meet his victim on the judgment seat of God, 

Toremost among tho crowd stood Mordanat How^, dressed in deep monrn. 
ing. But the relatives of the condemned man were weeping at borne, and wait- 
ing for the sentence to be eseonted, that they might clttim the poor disbeilored 
body, and see it bnried before they left that part of the oonntry for ever. Balpb 
looked wistfally over the trees towards his beme, as be mounted toe soafibld. 

** Ted my poor nnole, that I ask bis pafrdon, and give toe love of a dying 
man to my poor father and mother." 

His voice trembled as he said these last ^^^rds. The sheriff placed the boose 
arob^ his neck He radsod his eyes to heaven, but started back sHth a look of 
horrOi? Close beside him stood Marguerite, with a meeking smile upon 
her fact- “ We have met again,^’ she whispered- He groaned heavily, aad the 
nest moment a lifeless body dangled In the air, Ifodabnt Howard^ turned 
away with smile upon his lips. His Hargnerite was avenged! 

Pifty years have passed away, and those tronUed hearts are all at rest 
save one. Mordabnt Howard still lives^a melancholy and lonely man, of 
seventy tee long, the tight will^foge also firmn his eyes, aad he jvfia his 
Mavgbcrite in Heaven ! JVsw fork ttedger. 
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^Cfiiln9i6»^pl|(m getkt^^sUmevaA aihree #ordfl-^«* Pray tbiT 9i)^r 

l»itit«ftld fittt ^3QiiMK^«f l^t a Catholic; no Pvote^tant 

woiadlMftiwliililli^apasM ^ lilm; death had already taken ^ aonl 
to iti iaag aeooiintj and neither team ear prayers could now arrest aen* 
teihoe ef the Saprehie Judge. Ptayert are Ibr the liring ; wo may giro hut 
teats io the memory of the dead. And the^ tenant of tho tomb had ttoen 
^ nh app7->-gii|lty. He felt itat he had need of the prayors his faith taught him 
te beliere In / his own hed posseiMed iM» pM 9 ‘er te sare hint, and he oried aldnd 
fbont the dark heeie of eotraptimt-^n^pri^for ma ! pray for me ^ 

Whattfe thou that liest beneath f The following narrative from his own 
Upei given to me by a fHeadi will make answer : 

*<]ty member worshipped mejube watched me grow* from childhood to 
manhood^ exulted in my triumphs, wept at my disappointmontB, and she 
died blessing not oursing me altbough I had driven her to want It was my 
first step in the paths of sin, that oduduot to my mothor- 1 was selfish I 
squandered on myself all and more than she had to give, and I dofrirod her 
Hast years of those comforts which soothe the terriblo pangs of doath. 1 could 
give a black catalogue of crimes : what I looked on and found fair that mutt 
possesijfor M^wasmore to me than the repose ani happiness of others. 
Thera was a young and lovely m^ideti ! ahs was innocent until my serpent 
eyes gazed upon her and won her, to her ruin. Sho lovod me as tho young 
heart loves fbr the first time ; she believed ; she eaw no evil m mo ; I whs 
lier-*»aU her lifie. She was the solace of her parents* homo, their only child, 
the only one left to cheer them ; for the son, her bearer of thoir anotent name, 
was away seeking gloiy in a distant land. I might have wodded her; she 
was poor yet noble ; bat 1 was selfish s mine must be a wealtiiy bride » at d 
still I dared to feel that, and love Blanche, and 1 swore she should bo mine. 
How ounnliigly 1 worked her foHl The tempter was at hand with his counsels, 
and,alasf why did they ever foil P Shewed with me ' sho wept, but I said, 

* We will xetnm, and your parents wiU bless me as their son; and her teare 
wereohased by smiles as she leant confidingly upon my breast ; but we no\ i r 
returned. At first Blanche was heart^^broken when she disoovored how 
deeply I had wronged heri and she ^ mid weep for h lars at the thought pf 
the parenfii she had deserted ; but gradually 1 instilled my poisons deeper 
into Bbr 8onl« and the fair pure Blanche learnt to forgot all recollection of 
virtue and to answer my vioious reasoning with giddy laughter. I left her 
-left her to starve. 

A inother begged xae#o watoh over her son just'enteriug into life, to guard 
him from evih to keep Kim iunooent of vice. 1 led him to tho gambling table , 

1 initiated him Into the* midnight orgihs of a life such as mine, and we ! .ughed 
together at the weak, confiding mother who had placed her trust so well 
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I had a friend ; 1 almsed hid friendship and laughed in his face. He had a 
wife, and she pleased mej I made her cold to him, forgetful of her duties; I 
made her mmol She was hap}>y till I know her; she was loved and honored. 
But I — I crept into her home like the poisoned viper, and my very breath was 
death I And he the wronged one know his shame at last, and washed it out 
with blood— the blood was his own ; I slew him. But where was she, the frail 
cause of all^ thoy pointed the hnger of sooru at her, and she fled for support 
to mo. X could not burden myself with her tears and her remorse ; I offered 
her gold and bade her leave me in peace; she flung the gold from her, and 
called mo her betrayer — her destroyer ; she clung to mo ; there was madness 
in her glance, and I throw her from mo. Tboj^ found a woman’s corpse next 
day in the river; the suicideo was Adele. 

I married. My wife was rich and young- she had been betrothed to the 
young man whom T had ruined, but thoy discarded him, for ho was on the 
brink of beggary, and thoy married her to mo. Ho lovod hor,andho treated mo 
like a madman and culled me a villain ; hd threatened to take vengeance upon 
mo ; ah ! the vengeance was mine ! Wo met upon the bridge at midnight ; he 
had just loft the gambling table, when I crept near him, and whispered. — T am 
here ! He was heated with wine and play ; he called mo devil, Satan, coward ! 
and said he know too much of my past life, ho could do me too much harm 
for me to lot him live on. The devil tempted mo ; T wrestled with him, and he 
fell into the tide. I hoard him struggle with the waters ; I heard him call for 
help i he could not swim, and I knew ho must sink before assistance reached him. 
I wont my way and left him there to die j but ho was in my brain — before my 
eyes — and still I looked calm. A woman accosted me on my own door-stop 
and by the glare of the lamp 1 saw it was lost Blanche. She recognised mo 
with a shout of laughter ; it was no longer tho Blanche whom I had cherished 
for a while : it was a creature without shame or fear; I burst from her mad 
embrace with disgust, but I gave her what she asked for — money, and sho 
ran on down the street, singing boisterous songs, to join a group as lost as 
herself. 

“Thoro was a fire which never smouldered in my heart and brain. I 
dreaded phantoms ; 1 heard tho shrieks of tho doomed in their place of torment ; 
rtiy soul suffered with tho damned, and yet I lived. My wife was pious and 
charitable ; tho only dream of peace I ever know was by her side ; but 1 
c.ould not toll her tho agonies of my conscience ; I could not unveil my sin 
boforo her eyes, for sho was too pure, too good'. I loved her too well to 
blush before her. Wo wore childless ; ah ; how the sight of an infant made 
my heart thrill ; how I shrunk as from before an angel, a childhood's inno- 
cent ga/.o j how 1 yearned to Icavo tho i>Ieasures of paternity, and yet I was 
thankful thoy wore denied me. Could I have looked upon my child and not 
romoinbcrcd that I had doomed it to misery ! The sins. of the fathers sha'I 
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be visited upon the children ; in God’s mercy, thou, I was childless. They 
say. * Charity covereth a multitude of sins. 1 gave alms with a bounteous 
hand, but still my sins would be seen, would bo hoard, for conscienoo never 
slumbereth. Confession might have eased me ; but mark you, sin clung 
to me with a giant grasp ; I was too proud to seek tho confessional, too proud 
to unburthen myself to mortal man. The miserable youth, my victim, was 
not known as mine ; the world looked upon him as self saerifioed, in conse- 
^uence of his passion for play. Why then, should I proclaim myself a murder- 
er ? — why let the good odours universal charity had scattered on my path be 
lost in abhorrence of the blood-stained Cain ? 

It was not fated I should live on unpunished. He came — he, the brother 
of the lost Blanche — ^ho had found his pure lily broken from tho stem and its 
white blossom sullied' ^ he had found his mother in her silent grave whither 
a broken heart had borne her ; and the white head of his father bent to tho 
earth in sorrow and honest shame. He had sought the lost one, and found her 
oven in the crowded city, among its thousands. She had called me her betrayer, 
and ho oamc to demand his siatci's innocence and his dishonoured name at 
my hands. Wo met, I fell : but not to die, no, the murderer, the Cain dosorvod 
no honourable end ; and my wound was not mortal. They boro mo homo to 
her, my wife. Ah ! I could look upon her without a pang ; I had nover made 
her miserable. Fever, delirium, ceized me ; and it brought them ! — Blanche 
Adole, George, Edward j tho mother weeping for her daughter ; the aged father 
calling aloud for tho wife and child I had taken from him ; the mother de- 
manding from me her son, her only ouo $ and 1 pointed to tho earth in my an- 
guish, and cried — Go seek them there !" I saw them all ; I saw Blanche mock 
me . I felt Adelo wind her cold damp arms around me ; and she pointed her 
finger, on which the worm slimily clung at Edward my last victim — * Poor 
boy, he sleeps with mo in tho cold water. Her voice was like tho hoarse, 
gurgling sound of wear — ^licr voice, which once had charmed mo with its syren 
BweetnesB ! Methought George, tho friend 1 &ad deceived, pushed her from mo 
and his stony grasp burnt me like living fire ; and a stain of blood was on mo 
where his hand had been. I leaped from my bod, for hell seemed open before 
me. I raved in the frenzies of despair ; and shrieking — Fray for me ! pray 
for me ! I passed into a tranoo like that of death. When I returned to oon- 
Boionsnefls my gentle wife was by my side, on her knees, praying ; the tears 
fell fastAipon the crucifix between her hands, and as they foil tho storm within 
me was calmed, and I lay at peace. She loft mo for^a moment, and then the 
horrors of the p%st returned ; tho phantoms camo back again. History i 1 
hear her step : — ^but I have told you all. A few days and 1 fool that 1 shall 
depart hence — ^but whither ? — O God !” 

A female in widow’s mourning drew near tho grave. She was no longer in 
her prime, her hair was grey j her face furrowed j and tho deep linos below her 
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oyos showed she had Icarnod to woep. She knoll bosido tho grave and prayod 
carnoatly and piously. Ah ! she mast have loved him dearly who lay beneath, 
for not one bead did eho miss in her black rosary ; and w'len her servico of 
duty and affection was onde 1, she bo il hor head an I kis I tho cold gravo- 
Rtono — a tear foil upon tho Rpot w'hero .her Hps had been. For thiity long 
years hor knooa had bout at tho same spot, hor lips pressed tho same atone, hor 
hand spread the same offoring of amaranthine fl >wcrs, anxl sho ivoaried not ; 
for woman's love is beyond fatigue and timo — far far beyond , tho comprehension 
of Man ! 


THE AFFECTIONATE SEAL. 

About forty years ago, a young seal was taken in Clew Bay in Ireland, and 
. domesticated in tho kitchen of a gentleman whose house was situated on tlit. 

soa^slioro. It grow apace, boiamc familiar with tho servants, and attached to 
. tho house and family; its habits wore innocent and u.' ntl >, it played with tho 
children, came at its master’s oall, and, as the man described him to mo, was 

fond as a dog, and playful as a kitten.” 

Daily tho seal went out to fish, and after providing for his own wants, fro- 
quontly brought in a salmon or turbot to his master. His delight in summer 
was to bask in the sun, and in winter to lie before tho fire, or, if permitted, 
creep into tho largo oven, which at that time formed the regular appendage of 
an Irish kitchen. 

For four years tho seal had boon thus doinosticatod, when unfortunatoly a 
dieoaso, called in that country the arijtpawn — a kind of paralytic nlToction of 
the limbs which generally ends fatally — attacked some black cattle belong, 
ing to tho master of the house; some died, others became iufocted, and the 
customary euro produced by changing them to drier pasture failed. A wise 
woman was consulted, and tho hag assured tho credulous owner that tho mortal- 
ity among his cows was occasioned by his retaining an unclean boast about 
its habitation — the harmless and amusing seal* It must be made away with 
directly, or the erippawn would continue, and hor charms be unequal to avert 
tho malady. 

Tho superstitious wretch consented atrthc hag’s proposal, the seal was put 
on board a boat, carried out beyond Glare Island, and thcro committed to tho 
doop to manage for himself as ho best could. The boat returned, thd family 
retired to, rest, and next morning a servant awakened hor master to toll him 
that the seal was quietly sleeping in tho oven. Tho poor animal overnight 
came back to his loved homo, crept through tho open window, and took posses- 
sion of his favourite resting place. 

Next morning another cow was reported to bo unwell, Tho seal must now bo 
finally removed ; a Galway fishing boat was leaving Westport on her return 
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home, and the master undertook to carry off the seal, and not put him ovor^ 
board until he had gone leagues beyond Inn's Boffin. It was done — a day and 
night passed ; the second evening closed, tho servant was raking the fire for 
the night, something scratched gently at tho door — it was of course the house 
dog ; she <^ened it and in came the seal ! Wearied with his long and unusual 
voyage, he testified by a peculiar cry, expressive of pleasure, his delight to 
find himself at home, then stretching himself before tho glowing embers of 
the hearth, he fell into a deep sleep. 

The master of the house was immediately apprised of this unexpected and 
unwelcome visit. In the exigency, tho beldame was awakened and consiiUed 
She averred that it was always unlucky to kill a seal, but suggestod that the 
animal should be deprived of sight and a third time carried out to sea To 
this proposition the person who owned the house consented, and the affection- 
ate and confiding creature was cruelly robbed of sight Next mornings 
writhing in agony, the mutilated seal was embarked, taken outside Glare 
Island, and for the last time committed to the waves. 

A week passed over, and things became worse instead of better ; the cattle 
died fast, and the beldame gave him tho pleasnreablo tidings that her arts 
wore useless, and that the destructive visitation npon his cattle exceeded her 
skill and cure. 

On the eighth night after the seal had been devoted to the Atlantic, it blew 
tremendously In the pauses of tho storm a wailing noise at times was faint- 
ly heard at the door. When morning broke, the door was opened — the seal was 
there lying dead npon the threshold ? 

Tho skeleton of the once plump animal — for, poor beast, it perished from 
hunger, being incapacitated from blindness to procure its customary food — 
was buried in a sand-hill, and from that moment misfortunes followed the 
abettors and perpetrators of this inhuman deed. Tho hag who had dcnonucod 
tlie inoffensive seal was, within a twelvemonth^ hanged for murder. 

Everything about this devoted house molted away — sheep rotted, cattio 
died, “and blighted was tho corn.” Of several children none reached maturity, 
and the savage proprietor survived everything he loved or cared for. He died 
hlin and miserable. 

Of the cottage building there is not one stone standing upon another. 


Cab Farss on Sunday. — On Thursday week James Bamago, a cab- driver, was 
convicted in the Burgh Court, of charging fid. extra for driving a gentleman 
from the Caledonian Railway Station to tho Star Hotel, Prince’s Street, on 
Sunday the 28th ult., on the ground that extra faros were exigible ou Sunday. 
The Magistrates finding no such provision in the Regulations as to Hackney 
Coaches, issued by them, fined Ramago 10s. 
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KlOK KAMES, 

Names and snmameB are things to which some persons attach an importance 
greater than they may seem to deserve ; yet the names we bestow on men and 
things merit their degree of consideration. 

, 1 can easily conceive a nervous hypochondrical patient thrown into fainting 
fits on being teld that Dr. Death, actually the name of a medical man in Lon- 
don, within fifty years, and probably related to a respectable Kentish family, 
bnt who spell it with a diphthong, that Dr. Death was coming npstairs, and 
the freeholders of a county would probably put an forbidding looks, were they 
teld that Tom Long and Big Ben solioited their votes and interests as parlia- 
montary candidates at the onsaing election. 

Yet the doctor might be no friend to his name-sake ; Tom Long no longer ^ 
carrier ; and Big Ben, in spite of inveterate prejudice, might be a respectable 
member of society. 

Many years ago, I remember a street in the vicinity of London, but now, by 
tho incessant labours of masons, carpenters, and ground -landlords, buried in 
and forming a part of our enormous metropolis. Two of the honscs in it were 
occupied by surgeons, Mr, Bigg and Mr. Little ; tho name of each was Alexander. 
As any passenger approached, A. Bigg, surgeon, first caught his eye, and a few 
paces further, A. Little, surgeon ; this accidental assemblage was thought 
ludicrous, and produced a laugh, but it also produced wisdom ; for the profes- 
sional men soon removed tho plates from thoir doors, as they found that tho 
circumstance, though trifling, injured their practice ; and for this reason — 
him whom we are long in tho havii of laughing at, from whatever cause, wc shall 
soon cease to respect. 

Nfclc-9ia7»es have exorcised tho talents of commentators and critics; from 
these singular efforts of humour, malice, envy, or revenge, the most powerful 
monarchs, legislators, heroes, conquerors, and statesmen, have not escaped. 

Justice and common sense should seem to impel us to bestow undiminished 
praise on Sergius, a Boman pontiff, and the fourth of that name at the oom- 
mencement of the eleventh century ; he, was cminen t for loamixig, considering 
tho period at which he lived, of correct manners, zealous in the cause of reli- 
gion, and remarkable for charitable benevolence to the poor. But the Pope’s 
countenance exhibited an unfortunate combination of features, which could not 
escape the mockery of those who were fed by his bounty ; while eating his 
bread, these worthy characters could not resist the preponderating impulse of 
humonr. They observed that old heg's mout,^* to which the lower part of the 
pontiff’s face bore a striking resemblance, ** was a good sort of fellow.** 

It is impossible to doubt that the soldiers of Julias Cmsar were warmly at- 
tached to their commander ; yet when tho victor entered Rome in triumphant 
procession, they were heard to say as they marched along, and in the dictator’s 
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hearing, “ Romang, take care of your wives aud daughters ; BxliLpctie is came 
again.’* 

The Emperor Frederic the First, from the colour of his beard, was dis- 
tinguished by the word Bmr harossa* 

On many of our English kings these additions have been bestowed . on 
Alfred, the well-earned and appropriate epithet of great. Edgar was tiie 
peaceoMei his successor, the JIfartyr: and Edmund, from his matchless courage, 
his muscular form, or constantly wearing armour in his unceasing battle wil b 
Canute, was called Ironside. 

ITarold the First was J7arc/bot; our third Edward, C't>w/r.?sof; William the 
First before conquest had effaced illegitimacy, was styled the Bastard; and his 
unfortunate son, who fell by Tyrrell’s arrow in the New Forest, Rw/us, from his 
red hair; of his brothers, Henry bore an epithet for hia learning, and Robert,, 
from the shortness of his small-clothes. 

On Henry the Second, and a considerable number of noble personages, the 
singular appellatiou of PJantagenct was bestowed ; this literally means a broom- 
siiclc, and is said to have derived its origin from one of their ancestors, an 
Earl of Anjou, who doing penance for his crimes by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
was scourged with a rod of broom twigs at the holy sepulchre. 

Why Richard the First was called Coeur de Lioft is obvious to every general 
reader; to John his brother the name of Lackland was given by his own fatlier, 
in his will, in which, bequeathing him neither lands nor hereditaments, he 
meant him to remain dependent on the bounty of his eldest son. 

The military glory of Edward the First, King of England, Lord of Ireland , 
Ac. could not shelter him from the coarse nick-namo of Lnnj-shanks ; Henry tlio 
fourth, that canker Bohnghroke, was so called from an obscure village in Lin- 
colnshire, the place of his birth; for the same reason his truant son, but 
afterwards that illustrious warrior our fifth Henry, the pride of England and 
the scourge of Prance, was surnamed Monmouth. 

The life find reign of Richard the Third, however plausibly defended by 
Buck, aml'uigoniously handled by the pleasant Horace Walpole, seem to alfbrd 
abundant materials for abusive epithet and declamatory invectivo ; but Jiia 
enemies could not b,e content, unless the arrow of hostility was poisoned b> 
the bitterness of gross personality : they called him crook-back, a malformation 
in which the tyrant could not be instrumental, but for which ho was probably 
indebted to his mother’s fondness for a slender waist, to a rash impatient 
accoucheur, or to an hereditary scrophula. 
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C-UAitiTi of thbR AT. — A Sussex florgymau testifies as followea : — “ Walk 
iijg out in some meadows one ev'Ouiiig, ho observed a groat number of rats 
migrating from ono place to another. ITo stood porfocily still, and tho whole 
aRS<*rublage passed closed to liim. His astonishment, however, was great, 
when ho saw amongst tlio number an old blind rat, which held a pieoo of stick 
ut ono end in it.i mouth, while another had hold of tho other end of it, and 
tlm.s cortdiicipd its blind companion. A kindred circumstance was witnessed 
iai 1757 by Mr. Purdew, a surgoon^s mate on board the Lancader. Lying awake 
OTie evening in Jiis berth, he saw a rat enter, look cantiously round, and retire- 
JTe soon returned leading a second rat by the ear, and which appeared to bo 
blind. A third rat joined them shoril}’^ afterwards, and assisted tlic original 
roiumctor in jiicking up fragments of bi.scuit and placing tlieni bofovo their 
infirm parent, as t]ie blind old patriarch was supj>osod to be,” 

THE HEAD AND TITE HEART. 

AN APOLOGUK. 

The Ifeftf? and tlio Heart had once a scvioii.s quarrel : tlio foimier having de. 
rliired itself a free agent, eptiroly independent of tho latter; while tho latter 
with equal firmness, maintained its ow'ii importance, declaring that, williout 
-its aid, tho Head could never obtain the approbation of tho discern iiig, or 
maintain any pcrmaiionco of favour. 

The Head violently repelled (ho assertion. — ” It is through your errors,” 
said this important organ, “ that all iny cflbrts are thwarted, and that all my 
gcifiiuB is nullified. You, forsooth, must *crcato for 3murself an outirclj’’ new 
code of .epntimcnts, under tho influence of wiiioh every designing knave can 
make 3'on his dupe. Look at the profligate of society— the thoughtless man, 
the drunkard, the debauchee, — what arc they all but tho shivcs of your t}'- 
ranny ; w'hereas men of co d judgment, and reflection, as arc 1113" subject.?, 
pariakc ofnnuc of t hese characters.” 

“ Cool judgment !” quoth the Heart in a sneering tone— How often does cool 
'/■/wA/jaf/d stand botwccii us and our dntios ? At the moment when charity has 
expended the soul; when ail tho dull and drowsy tenderness of fooling become 
animate in tho reflected beauty of heaven’s own lustre — when the dew of pity 
Rpn.rkle.s in tho 03m, and tlie soivso of it relaxes tlio closed hand — how often, 
doe.3 this cool judgment, like a sudden blight, fasten itself on tho ojicuing blos- 
soms of buniauity, wasting and withering all wdiich was pregnant with beauty 
and the promise of perfection.” 

On Uie other hand,” retorted the Head, “ but for my iuterferonoe, youi' 
misjudging and headstrong prodigality must make 3"ou, at the same time, tlm 
perpetual victim and butt of your follow creature. A pitiful tale, told with 
ft faltering voice, and accompaoied by a judicious association of sighs and 
t *nrs, w ill phindor you of 3’'0iir purse before the potitioucr’s voice lias ceased 
tvO vibrate on your ear; wdiereas, if you are to call in in\' aid to inquire into th 
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fcj-iith oT falsehood of the story, iuto the character of the suppliant, and aa 
to the most eftbctual mode of I'cliof, the artifices of the unprincipled would 
he less successful and the benefits of your charity would oov'cr a much more 
extensive surface than that to which tlicy have boon hitherto confined.” 

“And, in many instances, while you were engaged in inquiring and calculat- 
ing,” the Heart replied, “ how many victims might perish ! Cold judgment 
would not sullbr you to go instantly about the work of cliarity, if a chance of 
pecuniary advantage were, in the mean time, to bo lost; one business en- 
gagement would lead to another ; the tone of Die suppliant would gradually 
tU cay from your eava, and li is image fade from your memory; and when an 
hour of leisure might leave you at liberty to be cliaritable, despair or ag- 
gravated niiscvy will have obliterated the mourner^s griefs for ever.**’ 

“ V'ou arc ahvaya siipjiosing e.xl renic cases,” answered tlie Head — ‘“but if I 
wei(' disposed to yield a little to you in eases of eharitj"; by what right di» 
you pretend to interfere ^\ith those works of art and taste which exclusively 
K'sult fj'om 111}' genius f'” 

“Expunge from the wiirhs of genius e^ery thing of Aiding and ualnro, and 
how greatly will you diminish the number of tlieir admirers! Jteduce poetry 
to a mere art, di\ested of those j»athetie breathings of the soul, tJiose iiiitiirril 
t.oiielies, those ii))peiils to the /leii/t which carry the reader with thi'Tii, as il 
were, by an invisible enchantment, and you make ir a mere jingle of rliymes 
— a jargon of hollow sounds. So in the ci.t'd’ lamificatiou of art: the per- 
foctiun ol art is to conceal iNe’f, to imitate nuturo so closely as to be ideal itU d 
WiLli her. she oonstitutws the tost by -which all the* fine arts mu'^L he trii‘d, amt 
uho will dispulc the relationship betAveen natun* and myself? d'lie itrkill'iil 
iMUsieiaii joun jilease tJic oar by liis invariable eon eetn(*ss ; every note m‘o v be 
aeeurate as to tone and timv; yet after all, should tlie music be unmarked bv 
tbo.se graces of taste, those melting citdence.s of li.irmoiiy whieli descend from 
the ear to tlie heart, sofdhing and .subduing every il i* 3 r*,>rdant feeling to ils 
own melodious infiiienee, tin* efieet may bo remeinbered, but not feU Dnsi nrd- 
ing Die aid of' the lierirt, tlu* discourser of mush* would not impnrt Die “food, 
of lovr,” nor, like Dr]»lieus, “move all nature by liis powers.” 

Thiv Heart replied, that oven ^vere he dispose<l to ailmit the interference of 
tlie heart in ]H)etry, puintiiig, and iiius c, ha could s<'0 no reason for her 
iijcddliiig in eveiy thing. 

“Helievo me, my toiiacii>ti.s acquaintanev,” qu-otli the Ifoart — “^Diat a -11 tJu\sc 
pcrfonnaiiceS; in which you Imvo not eoii.siilted me, will cut but a sorry ligwre 
before tlic World. — I have already exjdaiiicd that e\eiy ofihpriiig of Die bram 
must be addrijssed, me lialely or imined lately, to the feohng.s of nniikiud, and 
the heart i.s the seat and eehtru of all feeling Love, friendship, grinitudc — all 
t^iosc linku which unite jiarent and eliilili broDicr and sister, iViend to fi ieno, 
and man to man, find Dieir o. igJn in me You are tlie source od' h vpoun } 
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fraud, and iuiideUty; while from me issue sincerity, candour, and piety. Ton 
indeed, are the organ of ccmmunication — the month-piece” 

Here the Head broke out into a violent passion, and accused the Heart 
of a desire to degrade him by such an insulting asseveration. Words ran 
high ; but at length it was resolved between them that, on a day appointed, they 
should severally produce a specimen of their powers, independent of each 
other, and that these should be laid before competent judges, whose decision 
should be final. 

On the day fixed, the two essays were exhibited and publicly read. The 
production of the Head was an elaborate, pedantic, and artificial association 
of hard words, during the reading of which nine-tenths of the audience went 
fast asleep ; and the reader himself was seized by such a powerful disposition 

yawn, that he was ever and anon compelled to pause, until he haa 
partially given *way to it. On the other hand, the piece submitted by the 
Heart was an unconnected and motley assemblage of “briny tears,” and 
•‘eloquent sight,” and “melting sympathies,” and “kindred sensibilities/' 
and so forth ; but as they wanted a little assistance from the brain to dress 
them up in a effective form, they wont for nothing; except with one or two 
liquid beings, who, at the bare mention of such pathetic words, wept and 
sobbed very audibly and delightfully. 

The Heart, immediately upon this, claimed the victory, and demanded 
judgment ; but the arbitrators, after long consultation came to this decision — 
•‘ That the two organs were intimately connected with, and indispensably 
necessary to, each other; that in their separate capacities, their energies 
divided, and their operations distinct, their influence, in all the extended em- 
pire of human art and science, could be but weak and ineffective ; but that 
in active and friendly concert, they constituted that intellectual lever whose 
powers could produce the mightiest efforts and provide fur the most unlooked- 
for contingencies.” 

Immediately after this decision, the two parties shook hands and ratified a 
league of mutual friendship which has lasted ever since; so that, by the 
general consent of the wise and judicicHs, whenever the Head has projected 
any new undertaking, the Heart has been consulted ; and, vice versa, when the 
Heart has been seized with a desire to effect any achievement the Head has 
been summoned to council ; and, in those cases, where weakness in the latter 
or corruption in the former has tended to a breach of the compact, the con- 
eequcnces have uniformly been lamentable — frequently fatal. 

A susceptible bachelor says that a pretty woman is like a great truth or a 
great happiness, and has no more right to bundle herself under a green veil or 
any similar abomination than the Bun has to put on green speotacles* 
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VERDANT GREEN MADE A MASON. 

Mr Bladea’ roice then saidj “ Swordbearer and Depnty Past Fantiloi pass in 
the neophyte who seeks to be a Cemented Brick : ** and Mr. Verdant Green 
was thereupon guided into the room. 

Around him stood Mr. Bouncer, Mr. Blades, Mr. Flexible Shanks, and Mr. 
Foote; each held a drawn and gleaming sworl; each wore aprons, 
scarves, or mantles ; each was decorated with mystic masonic jewellery ; each 
.‘was silent and pretematurally serious. The room was large and was furnished 
with the greatest splendour, but its contents seemed strange and mysterious to 
our hero's eyes. 

•Advance the neophyte ! Oodiny dulipi sing! *’ said Mr. Blades, who walked to 
the other end of the room, stopped upon a dais, ascended his throne, and laid 
aside the sword for a sceptre* Mr. Foote' and. Mr. Flexible Shanks thei> took 
Verdant Green by either shoulder, and escorted him up the room with 
drawn swords turned towards him, while Mr, Bouncer followed, and playfully 
prodded him in the rear. 

In the front of Mr. Blades’ throne there was a species of altar, of whioh the 
chief ornaments were a large sword, a skull, and cross bones, illuminated by iT 
great wax light placed in a tall silver candlestick. Silver globes and pillars stood 
upon the dais on either side of the throne ; and luxuriously velveted chairs 
and rows of scats were ranged around Before the altar-like erection a small 
funeral black and white carpet was spread upon the black and white losenged 
floor; and on this carpet were arranged the following articles: — a money 
cheat, a ballot-box (very like Miss Bouncer's Camera ), two pairs of swords, 
throe little malleU, and a skull and pross-bones — the display of which emblems 
of mortality confirmed Mr. Verdant Green in his previously formed opinion, 
that the lodge room was a veritable chamber of horrors, and he would willingly 
have preferred a visit to that ‘ lodge in some vast wilderness, ’ for which tho 
poet sighed, and to have foregone all thoE|p promised benefits that were to be 
derived from Freemasonry. 

But wishing could not save him. He had no sooner arrived in front of the 
skull and cross bones than the procession halted, and Mr. Blades rising from 
his throne, said, * Let the Sword bearer and Deputy Past Pantile, together with 
the Provincial Grand Mortar-board do their duty ! Ramohun roy azalea tong 
Produce the poker ! Past Grand Hodman remain on guard ! ’ 

Mr. Foote and Mr. Flexible Shanks removed their hands and swords from Mr. 
Verdant Green, and walked solemnly dovm the room, leaving little Mr. Bouncer 
standing beside our .hero, and holding the drawn sword above his head. Mr. 
Foote and Mr. Flenxible Shanks returned, escorting between them the poker. 
It was cold ! that was a. relief. Bnt how long was it to remain so? 

< Past Grand Hodman ! ' said Mr. Blades, * instmot the neophyte in the pri. 
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HI ary proceedings of the Cemented Bricks. * 

At Mr. Bouncer’s bidding, Mr.Verdant Green then pat doW’n upon the lo^cngcd 
floor, and held his knees with his hands^ Mr. Flexible Sliaulcsthen brought Icr 
him the poker, and said, ‘ Tetrao urog.illus orygonietra crox!’ The poker was 
then, by assistance of Mr. Footo, placed under the knees aid over the arms of 
Mr. Verdant Groon, who thus sat liito a trussed fowl, and cfiually liolpless. 

‘ Recite to the neophyte tlie oath of the Ceine ited Bricks! ’ sanl Mr. Blades. 

‘ Rhaniphaslidiiue toco scolopendra iiiiUuculus cracticornis bos! ’ cxclaiuiocr 
Mr. Flexible Shanks. 

* .Do you swear to obey through fire and WMter, and bricks and mortar, the 
words of this oatli asked Mr. Blades from Ins throne. 

'You must say 1 do!’ whispered Mr. Bounce • to Mr. Verdant Green, who 
accordingly jiiuitorcd the response. 

‘Lei the ontli be rogiatered and witnessed by R ,vord. bearer situI Deputy 
Tast Fautile, Frovincial Grand MoH av-boiird, and Fast Grand Jloclniau!’ said 
Mr Blades; and the three gentlemen thus designed stood on citlier side (d* 
siud behind Mr. Verdant Green, and, with theatrical gestuivs, dashed their 
flw'ords over his head. 

‘ Kcomo kimo JingLum nipent! let him rise,* said Mr. Blades; and the p(»ker 
was thereupon drawn from itspodtiou, and Mr. Verdant Green, being untruss- 
ed, but soinewdial stiff' aiul cramped, was assisted upon his logs. 

He hoped that his troubles were lum at an end; but tliis pleasing dduslou 
was ejiccaily dispelled, by Mr. Blades .saying — * The next part of the eercnio- 
nial is the delivery of the red-hot poker. Let ilio poker bo heated!’ " 

Mr. Verdant Green went chill wdth dread as ho watehfid the terrible insiru- 
mout borne from the room by Mr. Foote and Mr. Flexible Shanks, while Mr- 
Bouncer resumed his guard over hyii with the drawm sword. All w.'is quiet 
save a smothered sound from tlio other .side of the door, which, uiuler other 
circumstances, Verdant would have taken for suppressed laughter, but the 
solemnity of the pioeeodiiigs repelled the idoa.^ 

At length the poker was brought in red-hot airrl snicking, whorenpon Mr. 
Blades left his throne and walked to the otlier end of the room, and Giere took 

his scat upon a second throne, before ivliich was a second altar, gariiislicd as 

Mr, Verdant Green soon porcciv’cd to his liorror and amazement — -■ witli a human 
head (or the representation of one) projecting from a black clotli that concealed 
tho nock, and doubtless, ilic marks of docapitation. Its ghastly features woi o 
clearly displayed by the aiil of a wax Jighi placed in a tall silver caudleetick 
by its side. 

. Ml-. Blades received the poker tVo.n Mr. Foote, and commanded the ncoidiyto 
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to advaiirc. Mr. Verdant Orecn did so, and took up a trembling position io the 
of Ills throno, while Mr, Foote ajid Mr, Flexible S-haiika i>roPOCKlt«i to the 
organ, which was to tho right of tho eritranoo door. Mr. Blades thou dolivordd 
the poker to Mr. Verdant Green, who at first intaginod that lie was required to 
seize it by its red-hot end, but was greatly relieved in hia mind when he found 
that he had merely to take it by the handle, and repeat (as well as he eould) 
ft form of gibberish tkat Mr. Blades dictated. Having done this ho was dosirod 
to transfer tho poker to the Past Grand Ilodman — Mr, Bouncer. 

TTo had just come to the joyful conclusion that tho much-dreaded poker por- 
tion of the business was now at an end. when Mr. Blades mthlessly cast a dark 
eloiid over his gleam of happiness, hy saying — “ Tho next part of the cc omo- 
ny will bo the branding with the rod h<»t poker. Lot 1 ho organist call in Hie ai<l of 
mu.sic to drown Iho slirieks of the victim ! ’^ and thereupon, Mr. Foote struck 
up (witli the full swell of tho organ) a heart-rending air that Boundect like 
* the cries of tho wounded,’ from tho Battle of Ttwjuc. 

Now, it ha])poned, that little Mr. Bouncer -like his sister —was subject to 
uneont roll able fits of laughter at improper seasons. For the last half-hour ho 
had suffered severely from fclio torture of su])pressed mirth, and now, as he saw 
JVtr. Verdant Green s climax of fright at tho aniicijiaiod branding, buinaii 
Xiatiiro could no longer bear up against an explosion of merriment, and Mr. 
Bouncer burst into shout.s of laughter, and, with eoiivulsivo sobs, flung him* 
self upon the nearest sea:-. Ills cxaiiJidc was contagious ; Mr. Blades, Mr. 
Foote, and Mr. Flexible Slumks, one after another, joined in the roar, and ro- 
Jievc'd their pent up feelings with a rnali of uproarious laughter. 

‘ Sold again, Giglampsl .shouted little Mr. Bouncer. ' T didn’t fliink wo 
could carry out the joke so far. I wonder if this w'ill bo hoax the last for Mr. 
\ ordant Orocu.’ — ‘ Vci'dant (h'coi Married and Done For; hy Cidhhcrt Bede, 7?. A. 

A PERSIAN STORY. 

Aa one of tho sultana lay oncamped on tho plains of Azala, a certain 
great man of tho army entered by force into a peasant’s houso and 
finding his wife very handsome, turned tho good man out of his dwelling 
anl usurped liis place. Tho peasant complaiuod tho next morning to tho 
sultan, and desired redress * but was not able to point out the criminal. Tho 
emperor, who was very miioli incensed at tho injury done to the poor man, told 
him tKat probably the offender might givo him another visit, and if lie did, 
commanded him immediately to repair to his tent and acquaint him with it. 
Accordingly, within two or three days tho officer entered again tho j)ea3ant’s 
houso, and turned tho owner out of doors, who thereupon applied himself to 
the iiuperial tent, as ho- was ordered. Tho sultan went in person, with his 
guards, to the poor man’s house, where ho arrived at midnight. As tho atten- 
dants carried each of thorn a flambeau in their liandi^ fbe sultan, after 
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ordered all the lights to bd put out, gave the word to enter the house, find out 
the criminal and put him t6 death. This was immediately executed, and the 
corpse laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s command. He then bid every 
body light his flambeau, anhd stand about the dead body. The sultan approach - 
ing it, looked about the face, and immediately fell upon his knees in prayer. 
Upon his rising up, he Ordered the peasant to set before him whatever food ho 
had in his house. The peasant brought out a good deal of coarse fare, of 
which the emperor ate very heartily. The peasant seeing him in good humor, 
presumed to ask of him, why he had ordered the flambeaux to be put out 
before he had commanded the adulterer should be slain P Why, upon their 
being lighted again, he looked upon the face of the dead body, and fell down 
in prayer ? And why after this he had ordered meat to bo set before him, of 
which he now eat so heartily ? The sultan being willing to gratify the cariosity 
of his host, answered him in this mannor : *‘Upon hearing the greatness of the 
offenoe which had been committed by one of the army, I had reason to think it 
might have been one of my own sons, for who else would have been so audaci- 
ous and presuming! I gave orders therefore for the lights to be extinguished, 
that I might not be led astray, by partiality or compassion, from doing justice 
on the criminal. Upon the lighting of the flambeaux a second time, I looked 
upon the face of the dead person, and, to my unspeakable joy, found it was not 
my son. It was for this reason that I immediately fell upon my knees and gave 
thanks to God. As for my eating heartily of the food yon have sot before mo 
you will cease to wonder at it, when you know that the great anxiety of mind 
1 have been in upon this occasion, since the first complaints you brought me 
has hindered me from eating anything from that time until this very moment.’* 


Pbint it in Letters of Gold. — A father bade his son drive a nail in a 
certain post whenever he committed a certain fault, and agreed that a nail 
■hould bo drawn out whenever he corrected au error. In the course of time 
the post was completely filled with nails. The youth became alarmed at the 
extent of his indiscretions, aud set about reforming himself. One by one the 
nails wore drawn out ; the delighted father commended him for his noble, 
self-deuying heroism, in freeing himself from his faults. ** They are ail 
drawn out/* said the parent. The boy looked sad, and with a heavy heart he 
replied, “ True father; but the scars are still there.” Parents who would have 
their children grow sound and healthy characters must sow the seed at the 
fireside. Charitable associations can reform the man, and perhaps make a 
useful member of society ; but, alas, the scars are there ! The reformod 
drunkardj gambler, or thief, is only the wreck of the man he onco was, 
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INSTINCTIVE AFFECTION. 

Whence is it that the affection of parents is so intense to their offsprini?? 
Is it beoause they generally find such resemblances in what they have pro- 
duced, as that thereby they think themselves renewed in their children 
and are willing to transmit themselves to future times!* Or is it because, 
they think thomsolvos obliged, by the dictates of humanity, to nourish and 
rear what is|TLaoed so immediately under their protection; and what by their 
means is brought into this world, tho scone of misory, of necessity? These 
will not come up to it. Is it not rather the good providence of that being who^ 
in a super-eminent degree, protects and cherishes tho whole race of mankind* 
his sons and creaturos? HoW shall we, any other way> account for this natural 
affection, so signally displayed throughout every species of the animal crea- 
tion, without which the course of nature would quickly fail, and every vari- 
ous kind lie extinct ? Instances of tenderness in the most savage brutes are 
so frequent, that quotations of that kind are altogether unnecessary. ' 

If those who have no particular concern in them, take a siecret 
delight in observing tho gentle dawm of reason in babes j if their ears are 
soothed with their half- forming and aiming at articulate sounds ; if they are 
charmed with their pretty mimicry, and surprised at the unexpected starts 
of wit and cunning in these miniatuies of man; what transport may wo im- 
agine in fhe breasts of those, into whom natural instinct hath poured tender- 
ness and fondness for them! how amiable is such a weakness in human uaiuro ! 
or rather, how great a w'oakness is it to give humanity so reproachful a name. 
The bare consideration of paternal affection should create a more grateful 
teudernesB iu children toward their parents, than we geuerally sco; and tho 
silent whispers of nature be attended to, though the laws of God and man 
did not call aloud. 


MEEKNESS AND HtjMILITY. 

We must learn, and be convinced, that there is something sublime and 
heroic in true meekness and humility, for they arise from a great, not a grovel- 
ling idea of things ; for as coi Lainly as ^ride proceeds from a mean and narrow 
view of tho little advantages about a man*s self, so mookness is founded on the 
extended contemplation of the place we bear in the universe, and a just obser- 
vation hdw little, how empty, how wavering, are our deepest resolves and coun- 
Bols. And as, to a well-taught mind, when you have said a haughty and proud 
man, you have rpoke a narrow conception, littlo spirit, and despicable carriage ! 
80 when you have said that a man is meek and humble, you havo acquainted 
us that such a person has arrived at the hardest task iu the world, in a univer^ 
Bal observation round hinl, to be quick to see bis own faults, and other 
men’s virtues, and at the height of pardoning cry man sooner than himself 
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You have also given us to understand, that to treat him kindly, sincerely, and 
respeotfully is but a mere justice to him that is ready to do us the same 
offices. This temper of soul keeps us always awake to a just sense of things, 
teaches us that wo are as well akin to worms as to angels j and as nothing is 
above these, so is nothing below those. It keeps our understanding tigh^j 
about UB, so that all things apijcar to ns great or little, as they are in nature 
and the sight of Heaven, not as they are gilded or sullied b]^ aocidout or 
fortune. 

Pe\ce. — Peace is better than joy. Joy is an uneasy guest, and always on the 
tiptoe to depart. It tires and wears us out, and yet keeps us ever fearing 
that the next moment it ■will be gone. Peace is not so— it conies more quietly, 
it stays more contentedly, and it never exhausts our strength, nor gives us oiie^^, 
anxious forecasting thought. Therefore let us pray for pcaco. It is the gift of 
God — ‘promised to all His children; and if we have it in our hearts we shall not 
pine for joy, though its bright wings ueuer touch ns while we tarry in the 
■world. 


Men of Genius and Business — Swift,” in his “Thoughts” on various sub- 
jects, remarks , — Men of gTeat parts are often unfortunate in the management 
of public business, because they arc apt to go out of the common road by the 
quickness of their imagination. This I once said to my Lord Bolingbroke, 
and desired he would observe that the clerks im his office used a sort of ivory 
knife with a blunt edge to divide a sheet of paper, which it never failed to cut 
even, only requiring a steady hand j whereas, if they should make use of a 
sharp penknife, the Bharpness would make it go often out of the crease, and 
disfigure the paper. 


A New Wayof Meabueino Time. — At the Belfast Police Court on Friday 
week, when a case of theft was being tried a witness came forward for the 
defence, and deposed that the prisoner was not out of her house at the time 
the robbery was committed, and that she was exactly an hour and a quarter, 
at home afterwards. Mr. Tracy — Have you got a timepiece at home ? Wit- 

ness-^-No, I have not. Mr. Tracy — And ho^/ can you be so exact? Witness 

Why, the kettle was sot on, and it had to boil.; and then the pan was sot on 
and it had to fry ; and then the cups had to bo washed— exactly an hour and 
a quarter (Laugh terj 


There lately resided in Ayrshire a man who proposed, like Bailey, to write an 
etymological dictionary of the English language. Being asked what he under- 
stood the word iiathology to moan, he answered with readiness and confidence, 
Why, the art of road-malcingj to bo sure.” 
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A PAIR OP HEROES. 

A German and a Portuguese, when Vienna was besieged by the Turks, having 
had frequent contests of rivalry, were preparing for a single duel, when on a 
sudden the walla were attacked by the enemy. Upon this, both German and 
Portuguese consented to sacrifice their private resentments to the public, and 
to BOjp who could signalize himself most upon tho common foe. Each of them 
did wonders in repelling the enemy from different parts of the wall. The 
German was at length engaged amidst a whole army of Turks, until his left 
arm, that held tho shield, was unfortunately lopped off, and ho himself so 
stuiinod with a blow he had received, that he fell down as dead. Tho Portu- 
guese, seeing tho condition of his rival, very gonerously flew to his succor, dis- 
persed tho multitude that were gathered about him, and fought over him as he 
lay upon tho ground. In the meanwhile tho Gorman recovered from hia 
trance, and rose up to tho assistance of tho Portuguese, who a little after had 
his right arm, which hold his sword, Cut off by the blow of a sabre. He would ^ 
have lost his life at the same time by a spear which was aimed at his back, 
had not the German slain tho person who was aiming at him. These two 
competitors for fame having received such mutual obligations, now fought in 
eonj unction, and as tho one was only able to manage tho sword, and tho other 
a shield, made up but one warrior betwixt them. The Portuguese covered tho 
Gorman, while tho Gorman dealt destruction upon the enemy. At length, 
finding themselves faint with loss of blood, and resolving to perish nobly, they 
advanced to the most shattorod part of tho wail, and threw themselves down, 
Nviili a huge fragment of it, upon the heads of the besiegers. 


REASON OF CONJUGAL TROUBLES. 

After long experience in tho world, and reflections upon mankind, I find one 
particular occasion of unhappy marriages, which, though very common, is not 
very much attended to. What I mean is thi». Every man in the time of 
courtiihip, and in the first entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like a holi- 
day suit, which is to last no longer than until he is settled in the possession of 
his mistress. Ho resigns his inclination and understanding to her humor and 
opinion. Ho neither loves tior hatos, nor* talks, nor thinks in contradiction to 
her. He is. controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown, and transported by a 
smile. The poor young lady falls in lovo >vith this siippJe creature, and expect ft 
'» f him tho same behaviour for life. In a little time she finds that ho has a w ill 

of his own; that ho protends to dislike what she approves, and that instead of 

treating her like a goddess, ho uses her like a woJnau. What still makes tho 
misfortune worse, we liiul iho most abject flatterers degenerate into the great, 
cst tyrants. Tliitr naturally fills the spouse m'th snlleniiess and dia(‘ont>nt, spleen 
and Vapor. 
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I very much approve of my friend Tom Truolovc in this particular. Tom 
marie love to a woman of sense, and always treated her as such during the 
whole time of courtship. His natural temper and good breeding hindered him 
from doing any thing diaagroeablo, as his sincerity and frankness of behaviour 
made him converse with her, before marriage, in the same manner he intended 
to continue to do afterwards, Tom would often tell her, “ Mada'in, you see 
what a sort of man 1 am. Jf you will take me with all my faults about me, I 
promise to mend rather than grow worse.” I remember Tom was once hinting 
his dislike of some little trifle his mistress had said or done. Upon which she 
asked him, how ho would talk to her after marriage, if he talked at this rate be" 
fore ? “No, madam,” says Tom, “ I mention this now bccauso you are at your 
own disposal ; were you at mine, I should be too generous to do it.” In short, Tom 
Buccecdcd, and has ever since been bettor than his word. The lady has be(% 
disappointed on the right side, and has found nothing more disagreeable in 
the husband than she discoverod in the lover. 

T^et the young men, aye and the young women too, follow the example thus 
Bet them hy my friend, and my word for it, they will find couHship more 
sensible, and matrimony more agreeable, than do the majority of billing and 
cooing lovers, who are all sweetness before marriage, and all sourjioss after it. 

Marhied in Fun — A recent letter from Philadelphia says : — ” “ Considerable” 
interest is excited among the friends and relatives of a certain Miss Jaquoti, 
both in this city and Chester county. The lady in question has made ai)plica. 
lion for a divorce. The cireura stances of the case arc peculiar. Miss Jaquett 
about a year ago was at a party with a certain Mr. Belch ell, where the one 
fliallonged the otheu* to get married by w^ay of a joke. The banter was ac. 
eepted. The gentleman and lady jumped into a vehicle, posted off‘ to a 
neighbouring clergyman, where the knot was tied. But the lady having 
showm her spirit declared she W'ould carry the joke no further. Both parties 
Boon found that thoy had gone ^oo far. Mr. BetcheJJ was a gentleman of 
property at Ohio. He could no longer make title to his real estate. ^J’hc young 
lady, who reigned as a village belle, semn found she had been trifling with 
a' serious matter. It was a matter of j^uthful indiscretion, for which the law 
provided no remedy. New York JCtyeniog 

On the re-cent anniversary of the Festival of iho Immaculate Conception the 
Pope added to the calendar of saints the name of thcBeato di llossi, a member 
of the secular clergy of Rome, by whom, since his death, according to the 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites appointed to examine into such 
matterp, several well established miracles have been wrought. 

Jf cheese comes after meat, what comes after cheese? A mouse. 

Why IS the letter O like miitrijuony ? Because it is the < jid of court mg. 
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LOVE AND HATRED. 

[To arrive at the correct acceptation of the above title, the Reader is re- 
qucisted to peruse the following letter first seriatim except the last line j the 
first and evejy alternate line afterwards.] 

Dear Madam, 

The great affection I have hitherto expressed for you 
is false, and I now feel that my indifference towards you 
increases every day, and the more I see you, the more 
you appear ridiculous in my eyes and an object of contempt. 

I feel inclined, and in all respects disposed and determined to 
hate you. Believe me, I never in the least intended to 
offer yon my luind. Our last conversation has, 1 assure yotj, 
left a tedious and wretched insipidity, which has by no means 
possessed me with the most exalted opinion of your character, 
your inconstant temper would always make me miserable, 
and if ever we were united, I should experience nothing but the 
Icarful hatred of iriy parents, added to the everlasting pain not 
pleasure in being with you. I have indeed a faithful heart to bestow 
but however 1 do not wish you to imagine that it is 
at youj' service, for it is impossible I could give it to one more 
inconstant and capricious than yourself, and to one who is less 
capable to do honor to my choice and to my family 
Yes, madam, 1 beg and desire you will be persuaded, and 
1 think sincerely that you will dlo me the greatest pleasure 
to avoid me. I shall readily excuse your taking the trouble 
to return an answer to this, for your letters are always full of 
execrable nonsense which constrains me to bid you adieu ! 
good iserlsG and exceedingly interesting. 

Your’s truly, 


Blowing out a Candle. — There is one small faoi in domostic economy which 
is not generally known, hut which is useful as saving time, trouble, and temper, 
Jf a candle bo blown out holding it above yon, the wick will not smoulder down, 
and may thoro Toro be Tcasily lighted again, but if blown upon downwards the 
t.ontr.'rv is the case. 
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THE MALE FLIIIT 

Is not >ioccssaril y an oxquisifcoj he is often careless of Ills dross^ paying much 
more aitoiition to the interior, than the oxtorior furnishing of his head and 
liokicih that the proper study of mankind is — woman. lie often converselh 
with fluency and good sense on all other topics of intorost, and may even bo 
found in the garb of priesthood. The male flirt id an adept at the king’s Eng- 
lish ; looketh kingly out of his eyes ; soateth himself on an ottoman at the feet 
of fair ladies, and rcadeth poetry with well practised tell-tale intonations, and 
Bolicitoth a lock of her hair, ring, or a glove, as a keepsake j if granted, to be. 
privately exhibited as a trophy to his gentleman friends. After the male 
flirt hath made what he consideceth “ an impression,” ho purposely abscntetli 
himself for a while, to fan the ardour of the supposed victim’s flame ; then as 
Kudtlciily and unexpectedly rciippcareth, more devoted, more languishing tliaii.,^ 
ovjCt, only to roijeat the same farce at the end of a prolonged visitation. The 
male flirt keepeth a dozen affairs of this kind on 1 and at oncej and pleaseili 
himself, while shaving of a moriiing, in reflecting upon the divers moods a,iid 
dilemmas of his supposed victims, who are often but giving him a long cord 
with which to hang himself. 

The male flirt, being himself a humbug, is naturally suspicious, and bridBbth 
up imrncusely at the most glimmering ghost of foul play from tlio other side, 
growing facetious thereupon, and mentionebh, as one of his infirmities, a 
constant tendency to Joke upon all subjects. Lastly, the male flirt, with 
all his fancied pcnoiratioii and victories, inglorionsly caught at last, tlianks 
to a retributive justice, in the toils of the weakest, where ho floundcreth like 
a mad leviathan, to the amuscinenb of interested spectators ! 

Fanny Fekn. 


WHAT IS A LADY ? 

I will tell you negatively. She never overdress cs. She attires herself with 
regard to the weather and the occai/ion, and at no hour of the day, whalcver 
may bo her occupation, is untidy. She is civil and obliging to all persons in 
public, whom chance throws in her way, without distinction of garb or class, 
and is reasonable and humane with her servants. She never, under shelter 
of her sex, is conversationally overbearing towards the other, to whom the 
rules of courtesy forbid a reply in kind. She never omits, by a smile or word, 
gracefully to acknowledge slight favours they render her. She never solicits 
gifts frdm thorn, by going into ccstacics in their presence about ** loves of 
rings,” or bracelets, which she saw at Show and Co’s. ShGonever encourages 
matrimonial offers whicli she has no idea of accepting (N B. male flirts 
oxoopted !) She makes a distinction in her reception of gentlemen, between 
those who at heaH respect our sox, and those who only . make a pretence of 
doing so. iShc nover bcbjiiyn, from a mean vanity, the honourable love which 
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^lie cainiui run* procat e. She neves talks or laupflis loudly in public, or has the 
bad t.-iste and bad niauncrs to disturb Imr neighbours iu this way at concert, 
or Ojiora, She is reverential at cliurch, or, at least, respects the feelings <jI‘ 
those around her, who desire to be so. She knows when to be silent — when to 
apeak~and how; in a word, she has iad — I repeat it. Tact, my hearers, without 
which the most beautiful woman is but a tastedess fruit, a BOiigless bird, a 
Bcent-less flower, or, in other words, a bliindoriug numbskull! Fanny Feun. 

THE RING AND THE ROPE. 

A miideii lady, not remarkable for either licanty, youth, or good femper, 
came for advice to a Mr. Arnold, as to how she could get rid of a trouble- 
some suitor. 

** Oh, marry — marry him,** he advised. 

No, I would see him hanged first.’* 

“ No, madam, marry him, as T said to you, and I’ll assure you it will be but 

short time before ho hangs himself.** 


Disadvantage OF Neaus[gittedxess. — A jmiing clerical gentleman relales 
this anecdote of one of his Dutch brethren : — The old fellow was about roni- 
mcncing one of his spiritual exercises, when, to the disadvantage of his being 
a little noarsigU tod, was added the poor light of a country church. After 
clearing his throat, he gave out the hymn, prefacing it with the aiiology — 

“ Do light tish bad, mine eyes ish dim, 

T cannot see to read dish hymn.** 

The clerk, supposing it was the first stanza of the hpmi, struck u]i the tune 
of common metre. The old fellow, taken somewhat aback by this turn of 
allairs, corrocted the mistake by saying — 

“ I didn’t mean to sing disli hymn, 

I only meant mine eyes ish dim.” 

The cl erk^ still thinking it a continuation of the couplet, liiiished in the 
preceding strain. The old man, at this, waxed wrath, and exclaimed, at the 
top of his voice — 

" I tiiik for tyvePs in you all, 

Dat fash no hymn to sing at all.** 

t 

The Akt of ’Shopping. — “ What*s the price of this article ?*' inquii*ed a 
deaf old lady. “ Seven shillings,’* Said the draper. “Seventeen shillings!” 
she exclaimed * “ 1*11 give yon thirteen.** “ Seven shillings,'* replied the 
honest tradesman, “ is the price of the article.” “ Oh ! seven shilling.^,” the 
lady I’ctortoil ; “ I’ll give you five.” 
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Not to be FitroTiTKXET). — A foppish fellow advised a friend not to marrj' a 
poor ^irl, as ho would find matrimony with poverty “ uphill work.” Good,** 
said his friend. I would rather go Uphill than downhill any time.*’ 


A Grammatical I*upil. — A schoolmaster, after giving one of his pupils a 
sound drubbing for speaking bad grammar, sent him to the other end of the 
room to inform another boy that he wished to speak to him, and, at the same 
time, promising to repeat the dose if he spoke to him ungrammatically. The 
youngster, being quite satisfied with what he had got, determined to be exact, 
and thus addressed his fellow pupil : — " A common substantive of the mas- 
culine gender, singular number, nominative case, and in an angry mood, that sits 
perched upon the eminence at the other end of the room, wishes to articulate 
a few Buutenoea to you in the iiresent tense.*' 


A STORY TELLER. 

One very rainy day, when the poor Empress Eugenio, (who is to be pTfied 
because her ennui is perpetual, as is that of every created being who is inca- 
pable of occupying him or herself, and is always craving amumnent,) — ouo day 
the Empress Eugenio, being passing dull, bethought her of sending for M. J. S 
to divert her and her ladies . Now, a less diverting” personage cannot well 
be conceived than this heavy novel writer, whose sole agreoability lies in his 
pen. Fatting on her sweetest smile, t he Empress graciously asked M. J. Id 
to sit do>vn and “ to tell her a story. ” The much honored wan looked rather 
more confused than charmed. However, the request was repeated and the 
Empress, assuming the part of the Saltan in tho Arabian Tales, again begged 
for “ one of those stories the clever narrator told so well !* I verily believe 
that Scheherazade, who told storiei to save her life, did not feel in a more dis- 
agreeable position than did poor M. J.S.for not only was he to " tell a story.” 
but a ** ghost story,” per desms le ma/rche. What he told these fair dames I know 
not, but he ended by telling them something,! presume, for they wero satisfied 
enough thereat to repeat the infliction;, and next day, both M. J. S. and M. O. 
F. were ** bidden to the Empress’s presence, and requested then and there to 
manufacture a “ charodEc en* action, ” which, with the greatest possible ^rouble, 
they ended by doing. 


It was Napoleon who said — ** Strange as it may appear, when I want any 
good head-work done, I choose a man — ^provided his education has been suit- 
able — ^with a long nose. His breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well 
ns his lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observations of men 1 have 
almost invariably found a long nose and head together,’* 
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Hope tok the Widows. — A friend toUa us that some dozen or fifteen years 
ai'o, when he had the “ melancholy duty '* to stand behind tho oounter in a 
country shop, dealing out the “ boat soIccLed stock, he was onoo brought very 
suddenly to a state of unutterable wonderment. A youthful and pretty woman 
robed in deep black, approached him, and asked to look at his “ Gleam of Com- 
fort.” At what, madamo said he, puzzled, confounded, and confused at 
what appeared to him a singular request.” Gleam of Comfort,” young man ; 
haven’t you it, or don’t you know w-hat it is ?” said the lady. “ Yes, madame, 
most likely we have it. What is it like — is it dry goods or groceries ?” “ Dry 
goods or groceries !” echoed tho lady, looking at our friend in a way that made 
him feel decidedly uncomfortable. “ Sir, it is a mourning calico of the second 
grade, for widows of three weeks. It is well known, sir, with us in tho city; 

I am astonished at your ignorance.” Tho frightened young man could only 
stammer out, “ thoy hadn’t any of that particular kind.” 

Tatents and Genius. — Tie who in tho same given time can produce more than , 
another has vigor ; he who can produce more and batter has talents he w'ho 
can produou wbat no one else can has genius. 

ON A YOUNG LADY’S DRESS. 

“ Fair Chloo’s dress (which Venus self might wear) 

From various realms is culled with happy care ; 

To grace the well -shaped foot, in Turkey’s soil, 

Through life’s short span, laborious silk-worms toil ; 

The whale, in f^embia’s frozen regions found, 

Distends those swelling hoops’ capacious round. 

Tlio Belgian nymphs, a nice industrious race. 

Weave the fine texture of the curious lace. 

Peruvian inine.s tho rich brocade bestow, 

And Guinea’s treasures in her buckle glow. 

AfVic, the tribute of its ivory pays, 

On polished sticks the spreading fan to raise. 

The Phrygian swans their downy plumage shod. 

And from llie scorcliing sun defend hfjr head. 

Tho boar’s warm fur the Russian deserts yield. 

From falling snow hor whiter breast to shield. 

The bless’d Arabia sond.s, from balmy air. 

Essence less fragrant than the breathing fair. 

India’s rich coasts the sparkling gems supply. 

Less sparkling than the’ lustre of her eye ! 

. . How oft tho merchant glows beneath the lino. 

That Chloe all accomplished thus may shine ?” 

s 

Fair Measure for the Fair. — We hoar that, owing to the hreaUh of the 
fashion, concert roonjs do not htdd so many people as formerly, and that a 
certain manager begins to talk of charging women by the foot. Not a bad idea* 
provided he makes them pay the expense, and not their husbands. 

Wilt is love like a glass of champagne P Because it is very exciting, and 
soon loses its briskness. 
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OriNio^s OF A DiaAFpoiNTEu Man. — The mau who is proud of his money has 
rurcly anything better to be proud of. 

Trees with double flowers are, too often, tho emblem of Friendship — there 
is plf*nty of blossom, but no fruit. 

Thfro are many iiien who delight in playing tho fool, but who got angry the 
moment they aie told so. 

Tn medieiue, a lircmghain goes mneh farther than knowledge. 

►Supiet.y has a right to be particular — it is so often deceived ! 

Common sense has become such a rare commodity, that the world has 
eutoj'ed into a taeil compact to live without it. 

Wealth itself is not so much despised — it is only tho man who is the 
sc 'Sor of it . 

iJvery woman is born with a master mind — that is to say, with a mind to he 
master, if she can. 

-No man Lvinif .should say an ill word against tho Doctors. 

Com])liments are the coin that we pay a man to his face— sarca^lns arc 
>^hat vio pay him out with behind his back. 

d'oad eating is always in season. 

tn Franco tluM-e is nothing young — excepting your odjects iV antique. 

CAMincri: AND DiTi'o — “Oh! I loves you like anylliing,” said a young mau 
to his swectheai’t, warmly pressing lior hand. “Ditto,” said she, gently re- 
tumijig the pressure. The ardent lover not happening to bo ^overleariied was 
^lorely puzzled to understand the meaning of ditto, but was a.shanicd to ex- 
pose his ignorance by asking the girl. TIo went homo; and the next day 
being at work in the cabbage yard mtli his father, ho spoke out. “ Dady, what 
is tins meaning of dilto said tho old man, “ this here is one cab- 

Iwgp-hcad ain't it. ? ” “ Yes, dady.” “ Well, that arc’s ditto.” “ Drat 

that are good-for nothin’ g.sl,” ejaculated tho indignant son, “hIio called mo 
cnbhagc-hoad. I'll never go to see her ^gain.” 

Tin-’. Ff- K(i OF Ai.Ti NATroxs, — The Amevicans of Victoria asked permission to 
reftr a liberty pole, to whieli they would put the star-spangled flag.' The re- 
quest was instantly declined. “ Well,” said tho crowd, “ let’s raise a- pole and 
stick il’c flag of all nations upon it,” And so they did what they said they 
would do, and a petticoat waved from the liberty polo. 

Ctiir, FOR ScANDkL. — Au cxccllcnt Woman, wliou a piece of scandal was re- 
tailed to her, was in tho habit of saying, “ I do not ’know whether M — did so 
but 1 will tell him that you itiformed me, and enquire.” This straightfor- 
ward procedure soon relieved her of all tales of her neighbours. 
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Power of Habit — Habit uniformly and constantly Rtrengthens aril our active’ 
exertions : whatever we do often, we become more and more ajit to do. A 
snulF-taker begins with a pinch of snuff per day, and ends with a pound or Iwp 
every month. Swearing begins in anger; it ends by mingling itself with 
ordinary conversation. Such-like instances are of too common notoriety 
to need that they be adduced ; but, as I before observed, at the ver\ time 
that tiie tendency to do the thing is every day increasing, the pleasure 
resulting from it is, by the blunted sensibility of the bodily organ, 
diminished ; and the desire is irresistible though the gi*atification is noHiiiig* 
There is rather an entertaining example of this in Fielding’s “ Life of 
Jonathan Wild,” in that scene where he is represented as playing at cards 
with the Count, a professed gambler. “ Such,’ says Mr. Fielding, “ was the 
power of habit over the minds of these illustrious persons, tljat Mr. Wild 
could not keep his liands out of the Count’s pocket, tlioiigli ho know fhev 
were empty; nor could the Count abstain from palming a card, though be 
w'as well aware Mr. Wild had no money to pay him. 

A SciEVTiFTC Defence of the Beard. — '^Mediens,” in a letter to the Lwctyuol 
Mcvcurn snYR: — “Why is it that more persons die in England of chest corn- 
plaint s than in other countries where beards arc tvorn — it is said the nuinber is 
double — and why is it that English men lose their teeth sooner thtin the 
people of those (iountries? Simply and solely because they destroy the jjrotee- 
tion from cold and from heat, from dust and from damp, winch God has given 
them. When did Englishmen first shaver' In Ihe profligate, ettbminate days 
of Charles the Second, It is calculated that the beard of a mau who lives 
to the age of seventy years will be 6^ feet, but by continual shaving this- is hi- 
creased to 27 feet, the difierence between the two abstrartiiig so much vigour 
from the constitution, and the cutting open of so many thousand fresh 
surfaces every morning also itself tending to debilitate. Th(3 rcfetm-ation 
of the beard and moustache is of so much importance in a sanitary point of 
view, that the operations of the Social Science Congress .should embrace 
it; for, depend upon it, it is producing a general degeneracy in the consiiru- 
tions of Englishmen. The repnblication of Mr. Dickens’ very able jiapcr on this 
subject would be calculated fco do much good. It may be said that a man should 
not have long hair^ -certainly not; but nature has provided for this. Tho beard 
is only hollow a certain length; after this it becomes solid, and may be trim- 
med without having a weakening effect. It may be said, why have uot women 
beards? T reply, because they have not to brave the battle ami the breeze* 
but are told to be kieepers at home, and from home, not even at church, lo un- 
cover their heads, and also to allow their hair to grow long.” — Ladtos' Jcmrt^l^ 

Every one is, at least' in one thing, against his will, original — in his mann<?r 
of sneezing. 

It’s the last ostrich featlier that breaks the husband’s back. 
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pADBr’s Pig. — A s a Shadow to all these sunny Southern Lights, I must here 
Tiiontion that 1 did meet with a few extraordinarily mean men iu Sydney. 
There was one, a merchant-priuco, who made it a boast that he had never 
given away a shilling in his life. So far as 1 know, ho only departed from his 
extreme^solfishness on one occasion, and the circumstanoeg are worth rolvting 
One morning a poor Irishman stepped into his counting-house, and, looking tdio 
very pictiire of misery, said, “Olilmay it please yer honour, I’ve lost a pig — the 

only pig I had — and mislhress , the governess, has given me a pound, and 

sent mo to you for another. She says you have enough gold to build a sty w^id, 
and will be sure to give me a little. At lii-st, old hard-fist refused ; upon which, 
Paddy throw himself on a stool, and 1 ‘aisod such a piteous wail that the mer- 
chant, thinking ho was mad about the death of his pig, gave him the pou^ to 
j.et quit of him. Next day the proprietor of the defunct porker was passing 
the warehouse, and seeing his benefactor at the door pulled his hat to him ; 
" Well, did you got drunk with that pound, or buy another ]»ig F’ asked the rich 
man gimfly. “Bought a pig, yer honour — a darling little thing, wid a sweet 
twist in his tail, like a lady’s curl.’* “Well, it’s to be hoped you’ll take better 
care of him than you did of the other. What did ho dio of?” “Die of? Did ye 
say dio of now? Why got out wid yo, he Kwso/cit Hulioi hlmV' — L>-Jc hi Australia. 

Human IIelplbsskess, — Animals go rightly, according io the ends of their 
creation, when they are left to themselves ; they follow their instim^t and are 
safe. But it is otherwise with man ; tho ways of life are a labyrinth for him. 
His infancy does not stand more in need of a nxuthor'e cai o, than fiis moral 
and intellectual faculties require to be nursed and fostered ; and whore those 
-are left to starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more deplorable is hia 
condition than that of the beasts who perish. 

Cj.ergy3^en Oe' ALL Colours — Wo dn not like bluo clergymen ; yellow 
clergymen ; piuk clorgyinon. W'j look upon them as raificr monstrous. 
Nevertheless, such many-oolourod pastors abounded at the Jate elec- 
tions ; tho reverend gentlemon “giving out” candidates from the hustings, 
as they would give out the momi^ lessons from tho pulpit. Ijf these 
worthy men feel such unconquerable ‘ interest in their party friends, why 
do they not, in the privacy of tficir homes, offer up a small prayer for 
them ? Why should they come and stick figurative ribbons in their ubeavers 
as though men were to be “shovelled” into Parliaiaent hy benefit of 
clergy ? A correspondent in tho fimes gives the names of no, fewer than thir- 
teen parsons; and all of them dropping manna from the hustings; all of 
them talking honey with, of course, not so much as u ^.siiigle locust, in favour 
of tho tadpole senators they propose for’ mature frogs. The Timas writer 
calls this visitation of election parsons “ a wide sjtread evil.” We rather 
incline to think it tho very worst sort of black fever. 
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THE MEDITATIONS OF A MAID. 

WiiAT a relief it is to shut myself up in my little bed- room, end to shut oat 
all eyes and ears ! All day long I feel constrained, and wish for night, with 
its freedom from observation, the delicious abandonment it affords to one^s 
own thoughts and feelings. I did not always feol so — only since 1 have known 
Iklwaixl. Gradually, silently, surely, has ho boon stealing away my heart — 
3 ’es, f^lc&Ziruj it j 1 have not given it him. He has not asked for my love 3 and 
yet I am afraid I love him. I supposed I ouglit to bo ashamed of this. I 
hardly kziow whether I am or not. If any one were to tax mo with loving 
unsought, 1 am not so very sure that my heart ie not truer and wiser in its 
ojsiinets than the world. I am sure my love is not selfish | for I do not lovo 
because I am loved. I am sure my lovo is not ignoble 3 it rests on a worthy 
object. My judgment seconds my heart: I lovo him because he is manly,’ and 
yet ohild-like. Could any character bo mure captivating ton womanly nature p 
Manhood’s stixuigth of mind and heart, with childhood’s innocence and guile- 
] v‘ssiicas — high principle with un warped instinct. How delightful to live daily in 
the midst of anch an influence. Ah, my poor fluttering heart, be still, be 

I):iti(!iit. 

1 have seen Edward to-day. What opposite feelings he calls forth! Now my 
maidenly pride rebels at the power he exerts over me; now I yield myself 
pasaively to its n>iglity iiifluonco. I feel that my love for him is an 
ingiedient giving a colour to everything; as an essence pervading all 
things; aa a stamp indelible for life; as a force set in a perpetual motion j 
above all as an influence powerful, penetrating, and Insidious. All within mo 
is tumult, unrest — it is not good for me to live in such a chaos — 1 will 
SCO him no more. Once more, however, 1 must see him ; he made me 
promise, with' my sisters, to join a little pie-nio party to-morrow. I thought 
by some little incident to-day, that he did — no no, I will not utter the vain 
delusion. 

This eventful day has ended at last. I have had a long walk with Edward, 
He made me walk with him, and offered one pretext after another for keeping 
me away from the rest of the party. I soon saw that he had something 
special to communicate, and his manner betrayed the nature of his communr- 
cation.^ His agitation calmed me — his anxiety and eamestness made me feel 
quiet, almost indifferent. My pride was gratified to see him feeling what I 
had so long felt ; ^nd I could not help triumphing inwardly, that ho who had 
80 long held me in his power was now even more completely in mine. ' These 
feelings wore but momoiitary; I was but too happy in the oousciousness of 
being loved to indulge gratified pride. Ho told me that “ he had long lovc^i 
mo in secret, ami had yet hardly dared to hojio that I would return his lovo, 
but would 1 make him' haypy hy promisii'g to be liis wife?’* 
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Oh, Edward, you litiic know how long I, too, had loved you ! Gould I make any 
other answer than the one I did ? Yea, my heart surrendered itself at once 
to your demand. I know you will not think mo too easily won ; for you will 
judge me by a simple and a natural standard,' and not by a complex and 
artificial one. You will love mo better for following the dictates of nature. 
Fools alone would 'play with fire, dangerous machinery, mighty olomentsj and 
they are worse than fools who trifle with the love of a human heart ! 

And now I can love my best beloved without foarfulness — x heavy burden • 
is removed — our love is an acknowledged circumstanco. 

My little bed room.' you hav'o often witnessed the outiK)iiring of my heat in 
various moods, and now this is the last time you will listen to my words. To- 
morrow I ia,m to bo married. After a few months of preparatiou now come 
the event. 1 cannot say I feel ready, even now j for when should 1 be fit to 
be the life companion of such a man as my husband? Husband ! — ^let me soy 
the word over again — husband ! How strange — ^liow swjct it sounds ! 

I cannot but feel joyful in the thought of the morrow thaL will irrevocably 
unite me to the man I love, and yet it is a very chastened joy. 1 leave old 
associations, friends who have been always true, a life of o )Tnparative indopoiid- 
^nco, and 1 enter an entirely untrodden path; I take another’s name, position 
and character j I shall be mfirgod socially in him. Yet marriage is a higher 
state than maidenhood : it is one of further development, of richer e.xpjrieiice, 
of wider range of feeling, i look uimn my future fearlessly; for perfect love 
“ oasteth out fear,” and love will exert a strongtlienmg., not an enervating 
influence. 1 do not look for a state of perfect felicity, for the common currency 
of happiness must be mixed with alloy tj lit it for daily use. My prospects are 
unusually bright; but one can only feel a very sober joy m looking forward to 
one’s wedding day. Kecollections and anticipations crowd around me, hut I 

must put them all aside, and say “ farewell ” to my little room . — Famdij Bemld. 

o 

Commercial man : — Another outbreak, eh ? These riots will be a terrible hin- 
drance to all kinds of business. Fashiomhle iStvdl : — Aw dessay! Delighted 
to hear it! Aw always had the greatest aversion to all kinds of business. 

The Invincibles. — A woman will never- p-cknowledge to a defeat. You may 
conquer her, you may bring her on her knees — you may waive over her 
head the very flag of victory — but still she will not acknowledge, she is 
beaten, — in the same way that there are Frenchmen who will not admit to 
the present day that they lost the Battle of Waterloo. 

What is the moral difference between cake and wine? The one is sometimes 
tipsy, the other is always drunk. 

What is that which no man wants, but which if any has he would not part 
with for untold w^eallh ? A bald head. 
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QuALincATiON OF Jujiiofi OFFICERS. To writo a distinct hand, especially 
upon a stamp j inasmuch as certain estimable moneyscriveners, Hebrew and 
Christian, have found great difficulty in bringing to the memory and ac- 
knowledgiTicnt jof the writer his hurried autograph. It has happened that 
even twelve men have been required to a-ssist him. 

To have a good colloquial knowledge of slang, in order that in any accidental 
encounter with the natives, the officer and gentleman may not have the worst of it. 

' To have tJio eyo of a cat for horse flosh. 

To bo able to draw at sight upon " the goveraor.'* 

To know tho use of an oyo-glaas and pocket-mirror, anil to bo able to lay 
down tho leading features of tho ballet ami the opera. 

To know as much of vegctablo history as to be perfectly aware that under no 
circumstances is it advisable to spell encumber with a K. 

Also a kiiowledgo of St. George’s Fields fortification, in order to keep on thd 
outside of the works. 

To couaidei’ no amount of drill a bore. 

To harmoiiiao logirithins with billiards, and to open the door of science (if 
possibh?) with a golden latch key. 

To -8 ketch on horac-back on ^ the bridle thumb-nail tho more prominent 
features of Rotten Row. 

To bo a judge of ground, and its proper occupation for a handicap. 

To be thoroughly acquainted with tho topography of Fop’s Alloy : and 
especially as relates to duels upon tho principles of hair Iriggoruometry. 

Do NOT Despise Small Things. — The possibility of a great change being 
introduced by very slight beginnings may be illustrated by tho tale of the vizie^ 
who, having offended liis master, was condenineii to pevx>etual captivity in 
lofty tower. At night his wife came to weep below his window. “ Cease your 
grief,” said tho sage, “ go home for the piesont, and return hither when you 
have procured a live black beetle, together with a little ffJice (or buffalo’s 
butter) throe clews, one of the fiuest silk, another of stout packthread, and 
another of whipcord : finally a stout coil of rope,” When she again came to 
the foot of tho tower, provided according to her husband’s commands, ho 
directed her to touch tho head of the insect with a little of the to tie ■ 
one end of the silk thread around him, and to place the reptile on the wall of 
tho tower. Seduced by the smell of the butter which he conceived to be in 
store somewhere above him, tho beetle, continued to ascend till he reached the 
top, and thus put the vizier in possession of the end of the silk-tbi’ead, who 
drew up the pack-thread by means of the silk, the small cord by means of the 
pack thread, and by means of the- cord, a stout repe capable of sustaining 
his own weight, — and so at last escaped from the place of his duresse. 
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STJGGE=5rroNS FOR A Neft DrCTTONAHY. — Ablution ; A duty somowhat too strictly 
incnicated in the Mahomeiarn ritual, and srymetiines too laxly observed in 
Christian practico. Ab6nrdity : Anything advanced by an opponent. Alms t To 
this word there is no singular, in order to teach us that a single act of 
charity Scarcely deserves the name. Ambiguity : A quality essentially neces- 
sary in diplomatic writings, acts of parliament, and law proceedings. Argument: 
With fools, passion or vociferation : with ministers, a majority j with kings, 
the sword ; with fanatics, denunciations ; with men of sense, a ectnind reason. 
Bcurrister : A legal servant of all work. Blushing : A sniTusion least seen in those 
who have most occasion for it. Ceremmy : All that is considered, necessary 
by many in religion and friendship. Change : The cnily thing that is constant. 
Competency : A financial horizon which recedes as wo advance . Complimnit : 
A thing often paid by people who pay nothing else. Comdenre : Something to 
swear by. Cunning : The simplicity by which knaves generally outwit them- 
selves. Custom : A reason for irrational things, and an excuse for inexcusable^ 
enoB. Despondency : Ingratitude to heaven. Dress : External gentility, fre- 
quently used to disguise internal vulgarity- Bcmoimj : A panpenr without a 
parish. Effeminacy : Wearing moral petticoats. Egotism : Suffering the pri- 
vate I to be too much in the public eye. Epitaph *. Giving a good character to 
parties on their going into a now place. Extempore : A premeditated im- 
promptu. Face : The silent echo of the heartt Forgiveness : Tho noblest re- 
venge. Friend : — real See Phoenix and Unicom. Furniture : Inanimate society. 
Hint : A jog of the mental elbow. Holidays: The Elysium of our boyhood. Horse r 
An article in the sale of which you may cheat your own fatlier. Humility : 
The best* evidence of real religion. Jdics : Tho Cayenne of conversation. 

Take the Bitter with the Sweet. — The sweet and bitter ordinarily accom- 
pany each other in this life ; at least the sweet must bo carefully extracted 
from the bitter. Such is the peculiar province of that little, though busy 
insect, the bee. But must it go df,prived of its honey, because, forPw>th, it 
is secured at the expense of long pursuit, toll and emduranoe P No more is it 
becoming to man, who is determined upon the means of subsistence and life, to 
shrink from the ordinary dangers and sufferings incident to their attainment. 

How TO Select a Wife. — When a young woman, while in the act of sweeping, 
approaches you with kind words and gracious looks, and politely requests you 
to move, for she wants to sweep where you are sitting, depend upon it she is 
the girl yon want, so far, certainly, as temper is concerned ; for never is a 
woman so petulant, so domineering, as when she has a broom in her hand, 
except it is when she has a mop- 

At a tea-meeting, held last week, the Bov. Mr. Spurgeon said, in regard 
to Gothic Designs for churches, he could never make himself heard in them 
and could easily see that the devil invented it. 
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T»e Bishop op Lohdon Ha^u^t CAttlsH Yjit.— I n one of hia viaita to. Bngland, 

Sir John Stereneou had tttken private apartments for himself and serva^it-*au 
adulterated natiye of the verdant iele. Being much engaged on some musical 
compositions preparing far the press, and finding his. time much taken up by 
morning visitoife, he took the precaution one day of denying himself, and thUv* 
delivered orders to that effect “ Now^ Patrick, remember l*m going to bo 
partioularly occupied for the nex.t two hours, and I won’t bo at home, mind, it 
the Bishop of London calls.” ** Very well, your honour j I’ll take care.” replied 
the obedient attendant, as he closed the door. Sir John now sat himself 
down to the pianoforte, and was soon immersed in. the interest of his occu- 
pation, whenj in about ten minutes, he had reason to congratulate liimself upon - 
having provided against intrusion, fol* a loud knock at the street door proclaim- 
ed the usual routine of idlers. What, then, was his surprise and mortification 
when he saw his rCom dOOr dung opeo) and Pat, with his usual smife ot 
welcome, ushering in three gentlemen I After the simple fellow had placed^ 
chairs for the visitors, a quick glance from his ina8ter‘s eye told him that ho 
had somehow comiriltted himSClf, but the organ Of pofato-ism was too promptly 
developed to allow" him to comprehend exactly how, yet, shrewdly suspecting 
that Sir John’s evident vexation was connected with his admission ol the 
present visitors, and with a view to deprecate his displeasure, and prove to his 
master that he had not infrii^ed the particuluif order he had received from 
qim, witli much significance of look, and foroo of emphasis, he said ” Plaze 
Sir John, the Bishop qf London hasn't oallo I Tea Table T<xlJio 

Til l Wat to ofeT JtNoWLBbos.— »Oftenor hsk than decide questions ; this is the 
way to bettoi’ your knowledge* Your ears teach you. not your tongue ; so 
long as 3 '"ou are ignorant you need not b© ashamed to be instructed. 

A CELEBRATED physician Was called Upon one day by a person sufferings from* 
the rheumatism, who insisted upon his doing something for him. The physi- 
cian wrote a prescription, and, as the patient went out of the room, said to 
him, “ I wish you Would Jet mo know if that does you any good, fdr I have not 
slept qui4^U^ this mouth for rheumatism. 

Why is a conundrum like a monkey? Because it is far-fetched and full of 
nonsense and fun. 

A GREAt many persons Undertake to bUild fortjmea as Pat tried to build his 
chimni&jr. They begin at the top and build down. 

There are now 43 fountains in Iiiverpodl, and the result of various countings 
is 1,000 persons on the average drank daily at each. 

It yvas a prime joke of Canning’s, who, when told by an eminent doctor that 
poverty was a virtue, remarked that, he had never known what making a virtue 
of necessity meant till then. 
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' Easy Fnf: a citing — At tlie list meothig of the Edinburgh Free Church Fres« 
b>t^ry, r>r, GcthriG sAid i — ** In the matter of better preaching, which Dr. 
Bcgg thinhs ie wanted, 1 also agree inth him. Preaching is not at all an easy 
thing- They only dad it easy who make easy work of it. (Xaaghter) I hnow 
Robert Hall was not of that opinion ; for, when some one asked him how many 
discoUrces a clergyman conld get np in a week, he replied,-^** If he is a deep 
thinker, and a g^at condenser, he will get np one ; and if he is a common 
man, he will get np two ; and if ho is an idiot, ho will get up six. ^(Latigh- 
ter ) Kow, T agree with Bobert Hall ; and as we will admit of improvement 
I agree with Dr. Begg, that, if our ministers, in certain instances, would 
streak themselves more to the work, they would attach the people more to them 
and. would get a better and drmer hold of them.*’ Wesleyan Times. 

■Gentle Woans. — The potent influence of gentle words is most strikingly 
exemplified in the eflbct they have upon the mind and conduct of man when 
they fall ‘from the lips ,of a fond mother. So indelibly are the words of a 
mother when uttered with the fervour and pathos which she instinctively oxhi- 
bits, impressed upon the hoai-t of her child, that they can never be erased. 
Years may elapse. That child may become the man steeped in vice and crime, 
lost to every sense of honour ; and yet, in his sober, reflecting moments, the warn- 
ing voice of that dear mother, though she may for years have slept beneath the 
soil, will fitill be heard, wooing him back by it? gentle accents to the path of 
^‘eefcitude — ^reviving in bis heart the remembrance of his sinless years, when truth, 
innocence and virtue — ^that beautiful sisterhood — nestled together in his bosom. 
He may have wandered long upon the earth, and been brought, by chance, to 
the idace of his nativity — that dear spot, hallowed by a thousand memories — 
friendless and wretched. Instinctively he directs his steps to the mansion of 
dead, anil seeks the moss-grown grave, where repose the remains of what 
was once his mother ; and with a heart overburdened with grief, exclaims — 
/ Dear mother! I remember how you used to take me, when Of boy, in your 
arms, and, imprinting a kiss npen my brow, tell me to be good and virtuous. 
In an evil hour I yielded to the tempter — stifled the voice of oonscience-r- 
banisbed thy form and precepts from my mind — and sank immeasurable 
depths in the ocean of intemperance. 1 1 :»d given up all as lost, but a star of 
hope ^wns upon me. Its mellow light penetrates the gloom that has shroud- 
ed me for yours, and lids retrace my steps. I willobty. For thy sake 
my dear mother, I will be a man again. I will break the fetters that bind me 
to this degradation, and, guided by the light of thy example, I wIU regain my 
independence. 1 am saved Such is the power of gentle words. 

A OEiTic is always more feared than loved. 

WsBir you’re beaten, fairly beaten, say it’s treachery. 
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TikBfTHA Tbot's Soliloquy over hrr Tea. -Such Rirs as mamed women 
pat oa! advertising their happiness to the public j one woald thinle nobodj 
else was of any account. J am sure I never could find out why I was not 
married. I have scon ccorcs of worse looking women with babies in their 

arms. Tes, such a fuss as married women make! See them on a journey 

in the. railway oarriageSj taking efif their travelling lonnets, and laying 
their heads in such a provokingly confiding way on their husbands’ 
fehoulders, and pretending to go to sleep. A Lnsband is wcli enough, I 
, suppose, but I ha^ c managed to live foi — 1 moan thiity years without cm. 
Then they say that married women preserve their good looks much longer 
than single ones^* now, that is a joke — as if any w'oman who lived such a 
hurry skurrying life — but there’s no use in arguing the point ; everybody knows 
how plump, and ficshlooking, and sweet-tempered old maids arej not that I 
am an old maid — and speaking of that, I’d like to inquire where’s tb€v pro- 
priety of calling every unmarned woman an old maid. 1 am sure 1 am not old. 
If 1 were seventy now, they might talk ; and 1 am not “ sot” in my wa}s oithor. 
To be sure, always when 1 return from walking I wrap up xny pai'asol caro- 
full} in a sheet of tissue paper j and 1 carry my fingers as straight as I can, 
without getting the cram]), lost bending them should wear my gloves out; and 
J I'lit my shoes side by side, near aa open window at night, on a chair to air; 
and always examine tho shoots before getting into bed, to aeo if the seam 
is exactly in the middle; but, l^on, I am not an old maid, and nobody has 
any liglit tg call me so. I'd like, at any rate, to .*^ee the man I’d marry. Some 
w'orneu lake up with aiiytliing ; and some fairly ask tho men to marry cm, or 
what 1 cjnbider as good. There's Miss Cox, now'; she left a good millinery 
business and took up making gentlemen’s stjcks for nothing else under the 
sun but to get married- bhc invented a new w'liy to fasten stocks, just for an 
excuse to show hor goutlemen customers how to put thorn round their necks - 
that's the way she became Mis. Spring. Then thoro was Miss 'lives, w'ho 
advertised right out and out for a husband, and got him, too ! 1 hope ho may 
never icmind her of it. some day when his dinner doll t suit him; that’s all I 

i avc to say. And Mrs Core too, sho that was a Flounder, she fixed hor 
eve on our rosy young Bc.\ton ; and x^rotended she lost her breast pin in chuich 
of a Suiidav, and got him to take the key of n weekday, and help her to go 
look for it, and a long search they made of it too. Uojou think 1, Tabitha 
.Trot would ever It sort to such tricks; Never! 1 had rather li>e an old maul 
till! d*kd up like a pio^e of parchment, and blow away for want of some- 
body to ho d me. Cood gracious' if there isn’t Deacon bharp, the widower I 
1 It ally tluak it would bt but common xolilcncss to run down aud inquire 
after tho <’oar child: on. Fakky Fern. 

Nai*oleoiMC Idea. ~ The minister who dabbles in the stocks ongbt to be put 
in the pillory. 
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Make a PKimir fiptcjxmn. — Hau\l io fame prettj" girlj ipfho ha« aH ez- 
preBsive coantenanoe and who knows enough to appreciate a good joke^ a 
newspaper or book containiug one. In order to make the eifect as perfect at 
possible) the witty paragraph should be of moderate length, requiring a 
eonple of minutes or such a matter for its perusal, and should excite no sns- 
piqions of its risible character till it explodes in fun at the close. Direct the 
attention of your female subject to the mirthful article, and steal glances at 
her as she reads it. The transition from the quiet gravity of her face, as she 
goes over the more prosy part of the composition, to the sudden flash of mirth 
as she reaches the point, makes one of the prettiest spectacles in nature — 
mach prettier thau the fat woman, the big snake, the two headed calf, the 
^iiving skeleton, or the Kentucky giant. If you should be lucky enough to 
serve two pretty girls in the same way at the same time, then you will have a 
f>ap\o^ Bpfjctactee. Dayton Gazette, 

Yankee JuvENiT.E Philosophy.— C hildren ask some rurious qiiestionsi We 
fiave a little boy in “ Our House ** who came home from Sabbath-School on 3 
day, and meeting his mother, the following dialogue took place ; — “ Mamma ! ” 

Well my dear P” “ Mamma, the teacher says people are made of dust. ” 
** Yes, my dear, so the Bible says. ” Well, then, T' spose coloured people are 
made of coal dust, aint they P‘’ 

An Empty Honovk. — A rather consequential and free and easy sort of rurul 
parishioner in this diocese, meeting his rector one morning after hi« elevation 
to the dignity of honorary canon, said, ** Ah, sir, I suppose you have got a 
fitall in Durham Cathedral ^ 1 shall now have to look out for a pair of beautu 
ful carriage horses for you ; ” to which assumption the good rector very satiri- 
cally resiponded — ‘*Nay! nay! not yet, friend; for the stall that 1 have got is 
without a mtiiigo.!- or corn.” Newcagtle Journal, 

The Anatomy of a Coqpftte. — A coquette is a female general who builds her 
fame on her advances. A coquette may be compared to tinder, which lays itself 
out to catch sparks, but clues not always succeed in lighting up a mutch. Men 
are perverse creatures ; (hey fly that which pursues them, and pursue that which 
flies them. Forwardnoss, therefore, on th? part of a female, makes them dra%v 
back« and backwardness draws them forward. There will always be this 
diflerence between a coquette and a woman of seuse and modesty,' — that while 
one courts every man, every man will court the other. When tho coquette 
settles Into an old maid, it is not unusual to see her as staid and informal as 
fehe was previously versatile. _ ' . 

** Thus weathercocks, which for awhile 
Have turned about with every blast. 

Grown old, and destitute of oil, 

Bust to a joint, and fix at last. 
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WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. 


I HATB long wjBhed lo introduce to my readers a lady, wlio praotiaea a 
certain art, so much like downright witchcraft that it is well for her 
.t^hc is neither old nor ugly, or she would certainly be in danger of 
the ordeal. Hitherto I have been deterred by the fear I may he accused 
of attempting to impose upon the public, by a revival of some of those 
stale superstitions, which the good sense of my countrymen ought to 
reject with contempt whou applied to their ovm native land. There are some 
countries particularly appro])riatcd to feats of magic, and supernatural agency, 
and events said to take place in these fortunate regions are received with 
gicat respect by persons who -would reject them with sovereign contempt were 
the scene laid anywhere else. A story of second sight, or witchcraft, is 
nothing, unless the vnihc is laid in the Highland of Scotland, or some one of the 
western isles; and as to poisons, assassinations, adulteries, monkish villany, and 
sheeted spectres, one might tell snclt tells from morning till night, without 
alarming a single nursery, or di-jturbing a winter fire-side, unless they were 
Italianized, and the scene laid in the Apennines, in an old ruined castle. 

Discouraged Viy those untoward circumstances, that lie in the way of alj 
romaniic adventure and check the inventive pow'crs of domestic genius, 
I have delayed until now the introduction of a character, particularly worthy 
of heing fitu hod by f he rest of her tfijx; nor should I have gained sufficient 
courage Lo do it now, did 1 flatter myself with being able to explain every 
thing, without resorting to the interposition of any extraordinary agency,, 

When I fir-st became acquainted with this singular person, she was a young 
girl of about seventeen or eighteen, just entering upon the experiment of 
realising those dreams of the gay and beckoning world, -W'hich occupy the 
waking hours of anticipating youth. 1 remember it w^as at an assembly she 
gi st attracted my atterttion, though I could not till long afterwards tell exactly 
why, for her face, though sufficiently interesting, was not such a one as catches 
the roving eyes of a,baU-room connoisseur, and her figure was no way parti- 
ciilarly distinguished Still there was that in her appearance which caused 
me to pay particular attention to her movements during the whole evening, in 
the course of which .she led me into at least half a dozen mistakes by her 
m ystcrions art. 

I inquired of my friend Anthony Evergreen the name of the beautiful 
gi rl, with a wreath of roses about her hair, who danced with such exquisiuO 
grace and skill. Anthony was at that time, as at present, a complete conhois- 
Bciir in these matters, and particularly valued himself on his knowledge of 
dancing, having taken private lessons of the celebrated Yectria, during two 
whole winters. 
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Ton monn,” said ho, <‘'the tall.Iady in spanglps and feathers, J presninc? 

7 presume I mean no such thing; 1 inean the middle-sized ladj, dancing 
opposite to her, who has neither spangles or feathers, that I can aee.'^ JMy 
good friend/' replied Anthony — “you never was more mislakcm in your lif^j 
if you say that lady is a fine dancer. AVhy she hasn’t performed u single step 
in the whjie cotilUon— take notice, and see if I am not right." 

As no man likes to have his taste questioned, even in the most insignilicau^ 
atiiiirs, 1 felt myself calloi ux)oa to support mine, and for this piiiqiosc watched 
the lady for some time, in order to detect Anthony in an error. Insensib y* 
however, I was so completely beguiled by the easy grace, tho gentle, chastened 
activity, witli which she sailed through the mazes of the dance without study 
^r eflbrt, that i quite forgot tho original motive for this scrutiny, and t > thi^ 
day cannot tell wdnthor she ei:ojutei aiy or not. 1 recollect, however, , 

h iro'wei'vi pt 1 3r la lie^ m the set, wh > paid s ich special attention to their foot, 
that they fleomed to forget dancing did not entirely cjnsist in Icats of extra- 
ordinary agility thit would do honjur to a harlequin at the tlieairo, or a clown 
at the Circus. 

“ Well,” said Evergreen, when the dance was flushed, “am 1 right, or am I 
'wrong?” *‘0, ])orfectly right, if yon mean tint dancing consists in such 
enormities as that lady yonder co.uuuttod in the last cotilli(ui. However, not to 
dispute the point 1 confess, if you plcMae, slie takes noaiejis — Lhey arc someth ?iig 
a great dexl better, 1 hope now you won’t deny that she is the best drer^sod 
womxii in the room, after 1 have show»i such exemplary moderation in giving 
up this point.” “Poohl” — said Anthony, rather uncorciuoniously, as if he 
thought I was bantgriug — “ Pooh — .vli^> she lias nothing on her but a white 
muslin frock, ani that paltry wreath of rose buds, i confess her foot is pretty, 
but then look wJiat a shoe! — Jt wants glitter, sir — .t wants glitter.” Wlrit 
was very provoking, 1 found 0.1 a closer inspocLion Anthony was right; and 
yet, such wa.s the inyaterioas pjwcr exercised by this singular young lady, 
that even this ojnviction did not d-stroy the illusion. I continued during tlie 
rest of the evening to admirj her, as the b:>st dre^sel woman in tho room, 
although she wore nothing Imt a muslin frock and W'roath* of rojo buds, and 
had not a single ornament on her shoos. 

I met hor frequently afterwards in public parties, and at social firo-sidos, whei e 
an acquaintance commeiicjl that was only mtorruptml by ray roti'renlojit into 
t.io country. On such occasions, though surrtmndod by women drosi-cd in all tho 
i^^doadour of this ago of wasteful xjrodigallty, she always seemed to outdo 
ilioni all, and 1 had often the pleasure of hearing my judginient confirmed by 
parsons W'ho had rotiiied their taste by the habitual contemplation of classical 
models. The same mystery pervaded her behaviour i^nd conversation, though 
tho one never chillengcd observation, and the other neither sparkled, nor 
fiutoniohod. In th tviiole course of our ac.-uuintancs, at that time and siici, 
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I cannot remember that she uttered any regular witticism or special wise say- 
ing. Ail I know is, that without taking any pains to show ojlf in studied 
doclamation, her chat was playful, sometinies attic, and always characterized 
by a apecioB of feminine good sense that gave it a sort of dignify which 
awakened respect, without exciting any feeling of inferiority. Her co-n 
versation did not abound in fine saying, but pleased from its general char- 
acter, and if anything more in the recollection than the actual enjoyment. In 
recalling these things, I have often been struck with little hits of character, 
afid nice touches of wit or discrimination, that escaped my notice at the time 
they were uttered. She never, I observed, tasked her own mind to appear strik" 
*ng, or drew di aughts upon others that might bo inconvenient to pay, in those 
hours of evening relaxation, when men sock society to indulge in that easy 
interchange of thought which asks no efibrt, and courts neither admiration 
nor applause. On these occasions she always appeared to advantage, especially 
when a hive stocking hap|icncd to be present. Though I have seen her deserted 
for the society of one of these declamatory ladles, I never failed to observe 
the rccroanta who had unwarily been attracted by some ompliatic harangue 
return, after listening and yawning a little while, to the shrine of unpretending 
modest propiietj'. 

Something more I ban a year after our acquaintance, I commenced my se- 
clusion in the country, and we did not moot for some years. On my return to 
*'he city I learuod she was married to a young fellow of small fortune, wlio 
had boon attached to her for a considerable lime. Assuming the privilege of 
an old friend, and an old man, I called to sea her, and was received with such 
unaflfeotod hospitality both by herself and husband, that I renewed my intimacy 
and am now quito domesticated in the house, where a goodly arm-chair is 
always reserved for iny special use. 

Though my friend had now past the hay-day of youth, I still found the same 
mysterious witchcraft hovering around her, and pervading every part of the 
establishment over which she presided. The first time I entered tho house t 
was alarmed with an air of gGntility,'and expense, which, knowing the confined 
income of the husband, I could not help thinking reflected on the prudence of 
the wife. Every part seemed to be finished with a dogreo of liberality, not to 
say profusion, that apparently viewed with the splendour of our most profuse 
and wealthy citizens. As usnal too, the lady appeared dressed quite as much 
beyond the sphere of her inoome, as were the decorations of her house ; and 
although 1 never found her without something about the parlour indicating 
she had been ein|)loyed, still she looked and noted and spoke so like a perfect 
lady, that I could not stretch my faith to a belief of her having been actually 
busy in such finu dbesiBS as she seemed to wear. 
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first time I dimed tliere^ the like appearance completely impoeed on me 
and I went away in the et'euing accusing my little friend of waatafulneas m 
the dianeri as well as extravagance in the tahie equipage. In short, not to 
iuapOBB too much on the credulity of my readers, by further detaih respecting 
this uncommon species of magical delusion, T was completely the dupe of this 
domestic Armida, and believed her husband on the high road to jspeedy ruin. 
This error contUiu^ to make me uneasy for a considerable time, until luckily 
1 thought of resorting to ray old custom of analysing, a habit I recommend to 
my readers, as furnishing an almost certain antidote to every species of 
deception. 

The first discovery I was enabled to arrive at by this method was that the 
furniture of the enchanted house w'a.s in reality neither expensive or splendid, 
bat on the contrary very plain j and that it owed its sole ( harm to a certain 
unifbrm simplicity in the stylo and arrangement, which gave it that air of 
attic elegance which had deceived me so completely. There was no glare ‘ 
about the rooms ; no tinsol or gaudy colours | none of that common and vulgar 
contrast we see so often, between the extreme of finery in ono part, and ih:> 
extreme of meanness in the other. It was a family circle where every object 
possessed a kindred likeness, and e\ident]y x>artook of the sanio gonoral 
physiognomy. The servants neither wore livery nor gold lace; but then it was 
a pleasure to receive a glass of water from thorn, for they were always clean, 
and never out at the elbows. 

Proceeding in the development of this Web of magic, I went so far as to count 
the dishes at one of these imaginary snmptnous dinners, and also to examine 
with a critical eye the table equipage piece by piece. To my otter astonish-' 

' ment, there were but throe dishes of meat, but then they were well cooked 
and neatly served. What 1 had mistaken for finery in the table equipage 
turned oiit to be nothing more than a table-cloth as white as snow, with spoons 
and knives and forks, aS bright as silver. Here, as in all the other household 
arrangements, the samu sense of propriety, the same oongruity of one part 
with another, the same nice adaptation of means and objects, joined in the 
easy deportment and. graceful suavity of the niistress, constituted all the mys-* 
tery of that deception under which I had lal^bured. 

The key, however, to the whole enchantnient, I found at last, was in 
the presiding genius of this admirable wife. It was she that threw this 
air bf elegance cm all around, and metamorphosed even the old-fashioned 
am-chair into A superb G recian sofa. Versed ftom her childhood in all the 
indescribable Secrets of good breeding : familiar with all itauEusentiai attribute 
and. taught by eX|>erienbe the lesson which oedy eii^priehce can teach, she 
mistcesa of hbrtself nhall^oeflasiohs, and being always at her . ease, 
made eyory one easy around her, She knew' that the* splcndoura t>f vulgarity 
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far frara dis^uiaing^ only renderod it more glaring-, aa tho ornamentfl of ugli»ew 
inoroasc its deformity, and that nothing so completely destroyed the InvoluA* 
tary respect we pay to eqniqage and show as the knowledge that they are 
exhibited by those who either enjoy thorn at the expense of the essential 
comforts of life, or of some industrious mechanic, who will never be paid. 
In one word, she knew that a well-bred woman, gifted with a nice sense of 
propriety, will make a house appear more genteel than all the fine decorations 
in the world. 

Napoleon and the Woodman — -As Napoleon was riding out, attended by 
several offioirs ( I was one of ths party, ) we rode past a forest where some 
woodmen were cutting timber. Observing one of them singing, the emperor, 
with a smile, turned to us, and said; — 

“Observe that man, who, though toiling hard for his daily broad, seems bo 
quite happy. 

The woodman, observing so many persons looking at him, made a respectful 
bow, and approached us to inquire if we had lost our way. 

‘No,’ said the Emperor; ‘but tell me, my honest man, what makes you so 
cheerful? What may you earn a day?* 

‘Three francs, your honour.* 

‘ Three francs !’ said the Emperor ; ‘does that support you and your famih"? 
Toll mo how you manage to do so?* 

‘With pleasure, your honour, if you will stop a little this waj'. With three 
francs I not only keop my wife and family, but I also put money out at interest 
and pay oflT my old debts.* 

‘ Explain yourself?* 

‘ Willingly, your honour. I keop my wife and children — I place money out 
at interest by educating the latter at school, and pay off my old debts by main- 
taining my aged father and mother. So you See your honour, I may well be 
happy.* 

‘Excellent man, said Napoleon ‘there is a Napoleon for you,’ tossing him the 
money. ‘Keep what you have now told mo a secret. I am your Emperor, and 
for pain of my displeasure, I enjoin you to tell no one till you have soon my 
face at least a hundred times.’ 

‘ Sire it shall be so.* 

Napoleon turned hjs horse’s head and rejoined us. 

The same evening, as he appeared very thoughtful, flenl. Rasp aakad him if 
anything unpleasant had occurred that day. 
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‘No.’ fiflifl ihe Umperor, Mint T met a man ihifl morning, who, with three 
'franca per day, told me he lc(?pt hia family, placed money out at interest, and 
paid off his old debts. Gentlemen.* rontinnod the Emperor, *yoa will pleas© 
me much if any of you can tell me the meaning of what he said.’ 

All of us were anxious to please our monarch, and, knowing that he had 
spoken to a woodman in the forenoon, we rode off on the following morning 
ond, having found tho woodman, asked him if he knew to whom he had spoken 
•en the previous day. 

The man said, * Yos : I had the honour of talking with the Emperor.* 

, * What did you say to him?* 

•Excuse me, gentlomrn, but I must not tell you.* 

‘One of the party said, * 1 will give you fifty Napoleons to tell me.’ 

The man said, ‘ No, I dare not.* 

‘ You shall have one hiindivd if you will oblige us,* rejoined our companion. 

The woodman, after pausing a minute or two, said.* 

‘ Place tho money in my bands and I will tell you.’ 

We placed it in J>is hands, and, after he had carefully examined every piece 
he told ns all that had tranj^pired. 

We rode off, and on onr arrival at the place, asked to be admitted to the 
Emperor, when we expounded hisyiddle. 

Napoleon, pale with anger, said j ‘ Bring the woodman before me dead or 
alive !* 

He was soon found and ushered into the presence of his angry monarch. 

* Sirrah, how have you dared to break your promise with me ?’ 

* Sire,’ said the woodman, with great composure, I have not disobeyed your 
commands.’ 

‘ TTow', slave !, said Napoleon, * dare you tell me a lie !' 

‘Sire,’ said the woodman, ‘ you tol^ me I should tell no one until 1 had seen 
your face one hundred times. Then putting his hands deliberately into his 
pockets, he laid the pieces of money, one by one, before the Emperor, with the 
heads upwards. ‘ There sir,’ continued he, ‘ have I not seen your face one 
hundred times ?’ 

Napoleon burst into a loud fit of laughter, gave him a slap in the face, called 
him a clover fellow, and made him a captain of artillery, where he proved 
himself deserving of hie good fortune. 
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« THE RIGHT OP VISITATION, 

“ construded hy a Lady ^ of Bloomhury Square^ who-hiom nothing whxAever 

■ about politics. 

**, No lady, or gentleman, should think of paying a visit early in the morning 
as the chances are the, ladies are not up, or scarcely recovered from the 
fatigues of the previous evening, or too unnerved to be visible. N. li. — None 
but tradesmen call the first thing in the morning. 

** If a lady leaves her card uf^n you then you have right to leave a card 
upon her, but not before. 

“ If the young ladies whom you are visiting should have tlioir bonnets on 
your good sense should tell you not to atop two or three hours, aa you should 
conclude that, being dressed, they are naturally anxious to go out. 

If you arc accidentally shown into a wrong room good maimors should teach 
you not to take axty notice of auy articles of wearing apparel that may bo 
Bcuttored about the place for the indusiiuous purpose of being inonded. 

“ If there is a smell of x'oast mutton steaming through the liousc at two or 
three o’ clpok, you should believo the representation that is inatl© to you by 
the nianima that it ia a hot luncheou, and nob jump to the conclusion that the 
family arc dining at the vulgar hour, 

“ If yoli call and find the young lady of the house busily engaged intalkiug 
earnestly to a handsome gentleman in the conaorvatory, or whispering lowly iu 
a recess, or looking confidentially out of awindow together, you should take the 
hint, and rightly consider that you are de trophy retiring as ppcedil) as possible 

“ If you have the right of visit ing you should tutor yourself to believo 
what the servant tells you, and not put suspicious constructions upou his 
answer, by secretly belie vi ngtUat the family is in when he flatly tolls you that 
they are all ‘ out.' ^ 

“ If you arc always denied admissiou j’^our pamour prore, however flattering 
it may be, should not blind you to the fact, that it is higlily probable that you 
may in^ bo an especial favourite with the fair inmates of that establishment, 
and you should refrain, in delicacy to them, as well as out of respect to yourself 
from calling.thoro again. You are not justified iu carrying the right of visi- 
tation to the extent of a persocut'ion, 

“ If there are children in the room politeness should prompt you (bo you 
.bachelor or not ) to*tako some little notice of them. 

If you will' call some five or ten minutes before the dinner hour, you have 
-no right to take it aa an, aflruut, because you arc not inviied to lemain and 
juirtakc of it. 
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BISHOP-MAKING, 

A DIALOGUK. 

The Premier. — Lord ^jHAFTEsBUEr. 

Tile Premier* — Pass the wine, Anthony. Well, I wonder whether you will 
have to make any more Bishops for me. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — Should be sorry, as a Christian, to say that I trust so 
but there are several dioceses. 

The Premier. — Which you would be glad, j|p an Evangelical, to see vacant^ 

Lord Shaftesbury. — No, not vacant, but occupied by serious characters. 

The Premier. — I take your word for the new man being ail right, only look 
to the horse’s pedigree i you must answer for the running. 

, Lord Shaftesbury, — ( deprecatingly ) , — My dear Lord, we are talking of the 
Heads of the Church ; you speak as if they came out of stables. 

The Premier. — They come out of stalls, anyhow. So 1 am not so far wrong 
after all. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — I can only wait and hope that one of these days you 
may take a graver view of the subject. 

The Premier. — If I did, 1 might get appointing my own men. Now you 
have it all your own way. Lee’s see, Villiers, Baring, Lauglo^ , Bickorstolh, 
Pelham-that’s a pretty good haul for your net, St. Anthony. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — All worthy men, and it’s a great privilege to be able to 
help them into places where the good work may be done. 

The Premier. — As I said, I suppose it’s all right. But if 1 cared about the mat- 
ter, you know, 1 would as soon think of arranging the Bishops in your fashion 
as if I were driving a donkey to market, I’d put ail his load into one pannier. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — What an illustration ! 

The Premier. — 1 swear it’s highly Claphamite, and, what’s more, it’s to the 
purpose. One of these days — not in my time, perhaps, bub in your’s you'll 
have a Free Kirk in England, if you go on as you are now doing. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — We are I humbly trust, in the plain path of appointed 
duty, and if it pleases Providence thatollence shall come, it is out of our hands. 

Tho Premier. — Brother. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — Eh ? 

The Premier. — I say brother : you will excuse a familiar phrase in a poor 

Irishman ? 

Lord Shaftesbury.— Well, it is not exactly the sor* of reply one expects to a 
ireligious observation, made in all humility. 
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The Premier. — Neither humility nor religion iu the matter, excuse me. You 
are an excellent fellow, and nobody more sincere. I’m an outsider, aud care 
for none of these things like what’s his name — Gallipot 

Lord Shaftesbury ( groans ) . — Gallio. 

The Premier.-Him’s the nigger. Well, but I can see a little that can’t or won't 
see. Y'ou’ll have a Free Kirk. That is to say the other aide in the Church will 
not stand being handed over to your sectarian Bishops. You’ll have an 
emeute. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — I can only repeat what I have said. 

The Premier. — Don’t — you are told to avoid vain repetition. I wish in 
earnest, that before the next mitre tumbles off you'd consider whether one of 
the other sidh^ ought not to have it. 1 am certain that my old plan of giving 
the bishoprics saiid which fashion — alternate slice of Clapliam and Pasey~ 
was the real secret of preserving the peace of the Church. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — Insincere in the highest degree. 

The Premier. — Insincere as far as regards doctrines, and all that, which j[s 
of minor importance, and w^hich no two people can agree upon ! but very sin- 
cere as regard.s friendship for the e.stablishment, and its permanence, a matter 
which you sectarians seem to consider very little indeed. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — 1 fully comprehend yon, my dear Lord, but we are noli 
to do evil that good may come. 

The I’remier. — Who wants you to do evil ? All I suggest — mind, I don’t caio 
a farthing about it, the row won’t come in my time, but — 1 suggest that it is 
worthwhile to remember that there is a large party in tho Church as sealous 
as yourselves, and with a great deal more learning (to say nothing to you, a 
non-w'orldly man, of immense wealth and influence), and that it seems a 
blunder to turn these people into enemies of the Estalishod Church, as your 
tactics arc doing. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — Without departing from my original ground, that there 
is a right and a wrong, I assure you that you are in error in detail 
About zeal I say nothing, but as for learnkig — 

The Premier — Come, out of your new batch is there one wdio knows Cyprian 
from Origen ? 

Lord Shaftesbury. — Well — ^}^os — I dare say Dr. Bickersteth does, because 
there was a commentator in his family : but that is of small consequence 
Who was Oypria n and who was Origon, that in tho nineteenth century ^ 
Bishop jought to bo acquainted with them ? — Press. 

Ojugin of a Feather in the Cap.— Among the ancient warriors it was custom^ 
ary to 1 onor su<jh of their followers as distinguished themselves iu battle* 
by proS(n::iiig them with a feather to w'ear in their caps, which, when not in 
armour, was the covering of their heads, and no ono was permitted that, 
privilege who had not ai* the least killed his man. From this custom arose 
the saying, when a person has effected a meritorious aclion, that it will be a 
leather in his cap. 
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I UVE NOT A LONE FOB. MysELP — I Uv^ not alono lor mysellV’ said a beautiful 
Mower one fair mbrrting, as it lifted to the suu its crest aparkliug with dewdrops ; 

1 li\ro not .alone for myself. Mortals come and gaze on me and breathe my 
fragranoo and :go away better than they canie, for I inifiister to their poroop- 
tions of the beautiful. I give to the beo his honey, and to the insect his food; 
I'help -to clothe the earth in beauty,** 

Tlivo not alone for myself,** said a wide-spreading tree. I give a happy 
home to a hundred liV’ing beings; I grant support to the living tendrils of the 
vine j I absorb the noxious vapours in the air; I spread a welcome shadow for 
man and beast ; and 1 too help to make earth beautiful,** 

“ I live not alone for myself,’* said a laughing mountain streamlet. “I know 
that my tribute to the ocean is small, but still 1 am hastening to carry it 
there And I try to do all the good 1 can on my way. The tree and th<^ 
ftower loive my banks, for 1 give them life and nourishment; and oven the 
grass, which feels my influence, has a greener hue. The minnows find life and 
happiness in my waters, though I glide onward, only a .silver tliread; men and 
animals seek my brink to assuage their thirst, and enjoy the shadow of the 
trees which I nourish. I live not alone for myself.** 

“I live not alone for myself,** said a bright-liued bird a.s ho soared upward 
into the air. My song.s are a blessing to man. I have seen the poor man sad 
and despondoiit as he went liome from his daily work, for he know not how to 
obtain food for his littlo ones. Thou 1 tuned ono of my 8weete.st lays for 
his tear, ajid ho looked upward, ssyiiig, “ J3ehold the fowls of tho air : for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet my heavenly Father 
feedeth thorn. Am I not better than they ?’* and the look of gh)om changed 
to one of cheerful UOS.S and hope. I live not wholly for mysolf." 

“ 1 live nob alone for myself,’* should be the language of every thinking 
reflecting mind, it is the language of duty, guiding to the only paths of hap- 
piness on earth, and preparing the soul for unalloyed bliss throughout “ tho 
measureless enduring of eternity.” 

What is the difibrence between a sailor and a soldier ? — One tars his ropes 
and the other pitches his tent. , 

I/irB may bo merry as well as useful.' Every person that owns a mouth, had 
.^Iways a good opening for a laugh. 

In the anatomy of tho hand we find that tho musclo by which we shut it is 
hiach stronger than the one by which we open it, and this holds true as to 
giving and receiving. 

A [«ADY was desirous of purcha.singa watch. The jeweller showed her among 
others a very beautiful one, remarking, at the same time, that it went 
thirty-six hours, “In one day?” the purchaser asked. 
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KteBP WATCH UPON THB TONGUE. — Peoplo ar© oftiott sabjeoted to 
cation by indulging in disparaging remarks of strangers, and learning snbse^ 
qiiently that the persons themselves or some of their intimate friends were 
within hearing of the remarks. Snch nnpleas^t^ oocnrrenees rarely have so 
pleasant a termination as the following singular rencontre between Dr. .Dwight 
apdMr. Dennie:— , 

As Dr. Dwight was travelling J,hrongh’Kew Jersey he chanced to stop at 
a stage hotel, one of our popnlons towns, for the night. At a late hour of the 
same arrived also at the inn Mr. Donnie, wiio had the misfortune to leam 
from the landlord- that his beds were all paired with lodgers except pne ocen* 
pied by the celebrated Dr. Dwight. “ Show me to hie apartment, exclaimed 
Donnie; “ although T am a stranger to the rev. doctor, perhaps I can bargain 
with him for my lodgings.” The landlord accordingly w'aited on Dennie^ to 
the Doctor’s room, and there left him to introduce himself. The Doctor, al- 
though in his night-gow'n, cap and slippers, and just ready to resign him-* 
self to the refreshing arms of Slomnus, politely rennested the strange intruder 
to bo .seated. The Doctor w^aa struck with the literary physiognomy of his 
companion, unbent his austere brow, and commenced a literary conversation. 
The names of seA-cral literary and distinguished cbara<‘teTS for some time 
gave zest and intere.st to their conversation, until Dw^'ght chanced to mention 
the name of Dennie. 

* Dennie, the editor of the (said the Doctor in a rhapsody) is the 

Addi.son of the United States — the father of American Belles Lettres. But 
sir, (continued he,) it is astonishing that a man of such a genius, fancy, and 
feeling, should abandon himself to the inebriating bowl and to bacchanalian 
revels ! ’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Dennie ‘ you are mistaken ; T have been intimately ap- 
quainted with Dennie for several years, and I never knew or saw him 
intoxicated. • 

• Sir, ’ saya the Doctor, ' you err. I have my information from a particular 
friend ; I am oontident that J am right, and that you are wrong. * 

Dennie now ingeniously changed the conversation to the clergy, remarking 
that . Dra. Abercrombie an* Mason were amongst our most distinguished 
divines nevertheless he considered Dr. Dwight, Professor of Yale College, 
the moat learned theologian, the first logician, and the greatest poet that 
America has ever produced. * But, air, ’ continued Dennie, ^ there are traits 
in his cha'^acter undeserving so great and wise a man, of the most detestable 
description — he is the greatest bigot and dogmatist of the ago ! 

‘ Sir, ! said the Doctor,** you are grossly mistaken, I am intimately acquain- 
ted with Dr. Dwught, and 1 know to the contrary. * 
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* Sir, Bays DenniOj ; you are mistaken • I have it from an intimate ao- 
<juaintance of h-is* whom I am confidcmt would not tell me an untruth.* 

‘ No more slander,’ I says the Doctor, * I am Dr. D?tight, of whom you 
speak I * 

* And 1 too, exclaimed Dennie, * am Mr. Dennie, of whom you speak.* 

The astonishment of Dr. DwiglR'^ may be better conceived than told ; suffice 
it to say they mutually shook hands, an^ were extremely happy in each 
other’s acquaintance . — Cormecticni Common School Journal. 

A CROWN will not cure the head-ache, nor golden slipper the gout. 

Truth has nothing to fear from error; constant friction does not improve 
its polish, even as it removes the rust from steel. 

Thu BriOHT W ay.— -Plato being told that some enemies had spoken ill of him 
said, •* It matters not ; I will endeavour so to live that no ono shall 
believe them.” 

Jot — Joy is one of the greatest panaceas of life. No joy is more healthful 
Or better calculated to prolong life, than that which is to be found in do- 
mestic happiness in the company of good and cheerful men, and in contem- 
plating with delight the beauties of Nature. 

The busiest coopers in these times are those that hoop the ladies. 

A STUDENT in want of money sold his books and wrote homo, “ Father, re- 
joice, for I now derive my support from literaturo.” 

A LADY of a certain age says the reason an old maid is generally so devoted 
to her oat is that, not having a husband, she naturally takes to the next most 
treacherous animal. 

A WELL-KNOWN London printer, being called on to reply to a toast, said, 
Gentlemen, I thank you most heartily. 1 can’t make a speech ; but 1 can’ 
print one as long as you like.” ’ 

A LAWYER, in cross-examining a Witness, asked him, among other questions, 
where he was on a particular day, to which he replied, In company with 
two friends.” — ‘^Friends!” exclaimed the lawyer ; “ two thieves, I suppose you 
mean.” — “ They may be so,” replied the whmess ** for they are both lawyers.** 

A Sad Case op Destitution; — See here, Captain,’* said a shayp boy, who 
was seeking employment from an old seafaring man, “ first father died, and 
my mother married again; — and then my mother died, and my* father 
married again ; and somehow or other, some way 1 don’t seem to have no 
parent at all, nor no home, nor no nothing.” 

Too MUCH pleasure and too much sun are bad both for women and flowers. 

Experience is a flannel waistcoat that we do uot ihmk of putting on until 
after we have cknght cold. 
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Tim: MuvuFi^iiTunT^ or Wosiis. — Ko permisaion h«a been so macli Abased in 
^ur days as that of Horace Ibr tke manafacinre of words. He Allows »ea to 
mould one now and then^ with % modest disoretien and eaation ; but he is 
tsddressing poets, wot vendors of patent leather or dealers in marine stores. 
Would he not have stood aghast at the term " antigvepyles *'? Would it net 
puzzle a Scaliger or Bentley? It is time, we protest to put a stop to these 
vile eeinages when every hreecheamaker or blanking manufacturer iscvents a 
compound word of six syllables as express of his wares. Ladies do not Wear 
jpottieoatfi new-a days, birt criuoliuos. What is their new name for garters? 
Men do not ride on horseback as aforetime — ^they take equestrian enercises. 
Women are ncrt married like their grandmothers — ^tbey are led to the hymeneal 
Altar. A booksellor, forsooth, a bibUepolo ; and a servant ig oenvei-ted into a 
manciple Barbers do not sell toothpowder and shaving soap as their fathers 
did, but odonto and dentifrice, and rypophagon ; hairwash has passed away — it 
is capillary fluid. Can any one tell us what is the meaning of diagnosis"as 
applicable to disease ? If it has a signification at all, we will guarantee to 
find half-a-dozcn Saxon monosyllables expressive of the same idea. Medical 
gonttemenj too, talk of phlebotomy ^ wo know that it has some connection 
with bloodletting, and, for our own part, we always associate the term with 
a night wo onoo npent between the sheets, all alive 0 Mn an Irish hotel. Who 
would believe that “ opistixia” means simply bleeding at the nose ; Fancy one 
schoolboy doubling hi a fisf, and tolling another to "look out for epistaxes ? 
What is meant by that fashionable word" absthetlca^* ! We taTce up the iirat 
book within reach, and open ib at random It Is William Wordsworth; a Bio- 
srajihy, by Edwin Paxton Hood. Well, what do we read? " By msthetio biogra- 
phy, ho says, "issimply intended a life in its ideal attitudes.” Simply intended. 
Did ever mortal man liston to such verbiage run madP What again aro we 
to understand by Iho words “objective” and “ subjective,” which every goose 
with fax'? sham motaphysic has now a-days on hia lips ? — Frewor’a Magaame, 

Fknnt s vkk fact. — At a penny Bank estnlflished In the worst part of a large 
town in Yorkshire, a beggar boy presented himself one night, put inn penny and 
obtained a Deposit Book. He regularly deposited coppers on eaoh Banknight af- 
ter that, until the sum amounted to three ahilUngs. He then applied towithdraw 
it. One of the Managers, interested in the lad said — “ I hope you are not taking 
it out to* spend Ibeliahly this Whitsuntide ?” “ Ko,” said the boy, “ I am not sir, 
hut mother has not been ablo to go to church this long time, we aro so poor, and 
father drinks so j but I have saved this monoy th it mother may hare a bonnet and 
gown to go to church in I have soon, a clethoiman who will sell mo thorn for threu 
shillings, and mother shill have them and go to church as sho wants, and then 1 
will save again.” This lad was rescued from his boggards life, and having served 
his probation satisfactorily in the shoeblack Brigade, he is no\f employed as 
an errand boy in a warehouse where only his benevolent masters know his histoi j . 
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quarrel, Mr®. ICAntippa ? VIT'O!!, I will ieU yon Yqii Itee, for ti, qnaml, and 
eRpeclallj agml fnanwl^ it U necopsai^ to baro^two partioa. One peraon 
oaTi*t make a quarrel. «Hew« if I lam 4ia a qaarroijio?xl0 humour, and bntek out 
my wife iwmaiiMii opqtqnd oolleoiod, and doea^'l aay a word. If my wife is 
peeTiak» and diiSplqyq^ JWqre temper than it beoomix^ to one of her beautifni 
aea, h her htiehaqd*, |dWMkj^ ae mupovedas the or else cheat my* 

Botf into the bi^faf that X am tor the moment to one of Grisi’s 

hettnenlj tjonim* 7hu0) wkHe m& pa^ it voloanioally faming, the other is as 
oalm as a cold potato^ In all onr quarrels, there iein this way always a control- 
Uag powers Serionslyi wo never qnasnwls beitattse there is a philosophic eom- 
paet between ne newer to quarrel together* We ohly quarrel one at a time, 
and it is asiontshiag, if you learo a quarrel alonoi bow very qpon it dies out. 
That’s onymdret, Hadami and 1 should advise you, and all Xantippqs, to follow it. 

•> In a dhahoery suit one of tho ddunsel, describing the boundaries of his 
0lfent*8 land, said, in showing the plan of it, “We lie on this side, my lord. 
The opposite oounsel then said, ^ And we He on that side.” The Chancellor, 
with a goodhamoured giin, observed, “ If you he on both sides, whom will ye 
biWd me believe 

A sTORVis told of a person asking and hdr whether he would advise him to 
lend a certain friend of theirs money. “What, lend him money! You might 
give him an emetic, and he wouldn’t return »ty“ 

“WiraiBSs, you have said, while w'al king with an umbrella over your head 
you fell into this reservoir, and ^ere badly injured. Did you break any bones 
sir, at that time?” “ 1 did sir” “ What bones?” “ Whalebones, sir 

high Sport would a number of young girls conversing remind you of ^ — 
Deami*tal'king. 

A Gbntlwwav once conversing in the society of a company of ladies, and 
cnticizutg rather severely the wape of personal beauty in other ladies of their 
acquaintance, remarked “ They ard the Ugliest women X know? and then, 
IV th extraoidmary politeness, added," present company always excepted/' 
“ Is a man and his wife both one askcA the wife of a certain gentleman 
in a state of stupefaction, asehe was holding his aching head in loth hands. 

“ Ved. 1 suppose sc, was the reply. “ WoU, then,” said she, «T came home 
daunk last night, and ought to be ashamed of myself ” This back-handed re- 
biko frnm a long suffering and affectionate wife effectually cured him of hia 

drinking prop^slty. 

A Franu 0oNP£s»TON.--*rt hRS ofteu been insinuated that malt liquor owes 
much of its strength t o the Indian wCed ; and the sigaboaird of a Felling beer 
house honestly confesses the impeachment, being worded thus : — License to sell 
porter, ale, and tobacco, to be drunk on the premises !” 
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** DEBcfiirmNa Fttox a Vibtvocb Han.” — It U one of the wet hmntilhl oh« 
jeots the eyes of ni%XL oah behold, to Bes a lojen of woirth and hitt ttm in aa 
entire unreserved oarree|)ortlenOe« The slutual kiudaeee and adhetiOh l9«i* 
tween them give an Intapressihle eatisihotfeii to all who Smew them* Tt ie a 
fiubUma pleasure, whttth increases hy the t^articipaticn. It ie as sacred m 
l^ndthip, UB pleaanreahle at love, and as joy^ as This state •of 

mind does not only dissipate sorrow, which wOuldhe extreme without 
enlarges pleasuroi which would otherwise he eontamptihld. The most tu* 
difihront thing has its force and b^nty when spoken by a kind father, tmd 
an insignificant trifle has its weight when ofiered by a dntifnji child. We 
know not how to express it, but we think we may call it a ** transplanted 
BelMove, ** All the enjoyments and si^errug which a man meets with are 
regarded only as they concern him in the relation he has to another. A man’s 
very honour receivea a new value to hixp when he thinks that, when he is on is 
his grave, it will be had in remembrance that such au action Was done by such 
a one’s father. « 

A Stout or St. Haatin.— The oustcnn of children in displa^^ng lights in 
some parts of France cm the mgjits of the 10th and 11th of November, on the 
oossion of the fete (Si. Martin) is thus explained by the Attfortie Of Dun. 
kirk St Martin, like a good and worthy bishop as he was, came to preach 
at Dunkirk when it was only a poor fisherman’s hamlet on the Downs. After 
having delivered a very long sermon the pious Saint felt the want of dome 
repose, and he went to sleep, like Jacob, with his head reclining on a stone* 
Ills as8*-^for St. Martin was the possessor of one of those useful animals — 
felt au appetite for a few thistles, and wandered away in search of them, 
iqr at that period, as at present, thistles abounded on certain points of the 
downs. St. Martin, on awaking, called his ass, which did not obey the call as 
usual, and he was obliged to have recourse to the complaisance of the fisher/ 
men, who went with lanterns and horns in search of the straggling animal 
It was found, and St Martin in giatitnde rewarded and blessed them It 
IS in roxneznbranoe of this event that on tfle nights of the 10th and Ilth of 
November lights and lanterns are carried about the streets. 

AnfUTAiiON -^The fat ore bUg^tB more reputations than ever it ripens. 

True Nobilitt — There is no nobility like that of a good heart, for it 
never stoops to artifice, nor is wanting in good office where they are 
reasofiablo 

An editor cake the young ladiee in his oity beauiifhl wares cm the sea of 
existence IV e suppose they spend aU their time in dancing. 

A uAN that marries a widow is bound to give up smokiug mid 
chewing. If she gives Up her weeds for him, he should give up the weeds for 
her. 
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MiBUti£s cw A Doctob's LiFB^-THe folk^n^ arc some ot the sweets of 0 
Ao^^or'siifiu-^Ifiie v-isits a ef bis ciuitoiae^ when tbe;^ are wstl, it is to 
get a iliaiter« If bo doa't do 80 | it is becaase be oaros mese aboi^t the fteece 
than the Boeb*^ If he goes ho church regularly, ii is because he has aothiug 
else to do s if he dk>n't go, it is because he has no respect for the Babbath of 
religion. If he speaks to a poor person, he keeps bad company*^fhepasB& 
these by, he is, better than other folks. If ho has a go jd carriage, he is 
eatraTagant—of he a uses a poor one, on the score of economyi ho is deficient 
in necessary prido. If he makes parties, it is to sofb*eoap the people to get 
their money-^if he don’t make them he is afraid of a eent. If his horse is fat 
it is because he has nothiBg to do — if he is lean, it is because he isn’t taken 
oare pf. If he drives fast, it is to make people think somebody is >wfry siok— 
if he drives alow, he has no interest in the welfare of his patients. If be 
drosses neat, he is proud—if ho does net, be is wanting in seU'-respect. If be 
wm'ks on the land be is fit for nothing hot a farmer ; if hee don’t work 
it because he is too laty to be anything. If he talks mueh, ** we don’t want 
a doctor to toUeverythiugheknows”— if bedon’t talk we like to see a doctor 
social.’* If he says anything about politics, he ^ad better let it alone — if be 
don't say Miything about it, ^'we like to soe a man show Hs colours.” If he 
visits his patients every day, it is to )Uiii up a bill— if he don’t, it ’’is unjustifi. 
able negligence. If he says anything about religion, he is a hypocrite— if 
he don’t, he is an infidel. If he uses any of the popular remedies of the day, 
it is to cater to the whims and prejudices of the people to fill pockets— if he 
don’t use them, it is from professional selfishness. If ho is in the habit of 
having OQunsel e^h 9 D^it<'is because he knows nothing — if he objects to have it 
on the ground -that ha understands his own business, ho is afraid of exposing 
bisignoraBCB ie Mi Superiors If he gets pay for one half his service, he 
has the reputattoir of bring a great manager. Who wouldn’t be an M. D. ? — 
fifonireal Monthly Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 

CuRfous UIRECTIONB POE A YoLEo LaIii’s Deebb.— Let jojkT carringB be at- 
tention, encircled by the r^orU of refinement. Let the diamonds of your 
necklace he truth, and the chain of Christianity. Let your bracelet he 
tharity, ornamented with the pearls of jgeutleness. Let your bosom-piu 
be modesty, set with compassion. Let your finger-rings be affection, set 
with the diamonds of industry. Let your gii die be siinpHcity, with a tassel 
of good humour. Let ydur garb be virtue— your drapery politeness. Lot 
youT shoes be wisdom, secured with buckles of perseverance- 
How TO EViE Torn HBAWiir— Ist, Stop in bed late; 2nd. Eat-h^t Suppers 
3 rd. Turn day into night, night intoday; dth. Take no -UEercise ; 6th. Al- 
ways ride when you can walk; fitb. Kever miad about wet ibetj 7th. Have half 
a dosea doctors ; 8th. Drink all the medicine they send you; 0th. Try oreiry 
poW.-^«k7l0th. If that does’nt kill you, quack yourself. 
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NewIt Mahried, — J ust after breakfast — new husband equipped for down 
tewn toasting his back before the pariobr fire — ^new wife distribntinjg bits 
of good things from tite breakfast table to the pet eunatf-^solloqu^ enSaes ^ 
Wife : Love« the mioe uxe terribly troublesome. Obey get into the cake box 
and my drawers and your trunki awfully $ so won't you gat me a mouse-tra|i. 
-—H'UshowdJ Of course I will, lore. — Wife*. That's agool^dear: I knew you 
wouki. But, just to think, that niety tinctnfre of iron the doctor prescribed 
for my loss of appetite, spoils my teeth, and mother says 1 must take it 
through -a quill; now, won't you? Husband i Yes, dear. (Nerrously pulling 
coat tail forward over oaoh hip }^Wtfe : 1 want some pins, too, so bad, and 
it’s such horrible walking I can’t go out; so please, noV g3j me some pins: 
not the big sort; medium kind. — Uasband : Yes, love. Anything else?’-^lF6/s; 
La, me ! I nearly forgot the corkscrew we borrowed of Hrs. T-*— — 
Well, the cook has broken it, and there's nothing to be done hut get another. « 
Tm mighty sorry, but it’s too late to help it. Don’t bs in such a hurry, 
Ain't you going to kiss me ? There ! don't forget, now, th% pms, corkscrew, » 
qutllandamoitse tz-ap ! Husband rushes out — bang goes the hall door, and an 
acquaintance in the street commiseratingly watches him disappear round 
a comer, repeating, “ Fins, corkscrew, quills, mouse-trap." — Amrcuin Paper, 

If you would know how a bull would look when his tail is twisted, just ask 
a stuok-up gent for “ that little bill he owes you," whsa he is talking to 
a lady. 

An Irishman, hearing of another who was 100 years old, said contempt- 
uously, " Pshaw! what a fuss about nothing! Why if my grandfather was 
alive, he would now be 150 years old.” 

<< HoiiiEK, have 1 got any children ? asked an urchin of eight summers. 

« Why, no ; what put that in your head P" Because I read in the Bible to^ 
day at school about children's children.” 

I AND John Bright put up at the same tavern last night,” said a rough 
looking fellow *' It must have been a house of accommodation for man and 
beast," replied a bystander. 

So you have new bottoms to your parlour chairs 1 hear, Jane ; bow much 
did they cost ? ” “ Indeed, 1 don’t know. ” “Wdl, that's strange ; for yon 
must have paid for them, or they would not have sent them home reseated/’ 

So with us all— the tender little babe, petted and doated on— see it in old 
age rooted up and flung away. O the waste of love in inf incy, and the utter 
want of it in seconSl childhood! I pity tjiese old geraniums, icmombering 
thoir fostered youth; and sal is the contrast betweCimmas a d.'Spisbd 
weed and the cherished darling ho was in childhood. 
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Advaktai^^b ov fto^dcUiSb waa romaikabl^ for bis expe* 

dicBcy in Bill extraott^dSimry cases* He was once sent for ii^to tbe eouatry 
to a geinUeman who was dangerously ill of a quiasej; and pereeirlng that no 
apptUcation» external cnr internal^ would be pfMf Eomoei he desaed the lady 
ef the lidAse io order the ooafc to xuake a large hasty-pnddiug j apd when 
it was done to let his own aerwkats bring it up. While the eook was 
getting the puddiag ready he «took his men aside and instmoted them 
what to do. In a shert time up came the pudding piping hot in the greatest 
imaginable order* and was set upon the table in full riew of the patient. 

Covae^ John and Dick,” said the doctor, << you lovehasty-puddingj eat this as 
quick as possible, for<l beUeve you both came out this morning without your 
breakfast.” Both then oommenced opm^tions with their spoons ; but John’s 
dipping twice for Dick’s once, Dick took occasion to quarrel with him, and a 
/labbed a qpoonful of the hot hasty-pudding slap bang in his face. This ^ohn 
immediately resented by returning the complimeut in nearly a doable dose, 
which almost blinded Dick, and bo exasperated him that he took the pudding by 
handfulla and pelted his fellow servant, who battled him again in the same 
manner; and bq copiously wjre they be^jtudded that they each appeared moving 
hasty-puddings. 'JChe patient, who had been an eyewitness to the roncontre 
between Badchfle’s men, could not refrain from the most hearty burst of laugh- 
ter; so much* in fine, was his fancy tickled that the quinsey burst and dis* 
charged its contents. Badcliffe completed the cure, and both the servants were 
amply rewarded after the joke had had its effect.^ Physic and Physicians, 

THE OLD TALE AND THE NEW. 

THE >EW. 

Theyouthful lord, the young Lord Clare Sir Carlo Gray, a knight was he, 

Had wealth and lands to boast; A noble kuight twould seem. 

Horses he had, and servants, too, For he sought a soldier’s gloiy 

Of each a goodly host* Neath the bannei of his queen.. 

The youthful lord, the young Lordptare, He fell m love, (as most men do,) 
Pass’d by the Derwent water, Hj io\ed a higk-boru dame; 

He saw a fair hair’d blue*eyed maid — He told her he would marry 
Helen the mtUer’s daughter. That she should share his name. 

This youthful lord, the young Lord Clare,! cold, (as love will de>) 

He woo’d this fair young maid. ' He ohuugod his noble mind * 

And, oh ! he vow’d he’d marty her, He told the hi^. born dame she might 

Although of lowly grade. A better husband find; 

Httt soon he iieated her with soom, Bhe did not die ; on no, not she ! 

H e aought another bride ; tihe play’d another pai't, * 

on, the fair, she wept and mourn’d, And mane Sir Carlo neal with gold 
She pined away and died. Her gentle wounded heart, 

Beautt Void op Excellbncb.— The roso of Florida, the moat beautiful of 
ftowers, emits no fragrance. The bird of Paradise, the most beautiful of bh-d^, 
gives no song. Tlie cyptaa of (Ireece, the haest of ti ees, yields ho fruit. 
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THE hrim EERVAET. 

TiiftUfi lived in iif lerd, piaitii, jAst, and wise* to wliose lot 

it foil to have a serving man, a rogpie, and, aboiro all, addicted to tbo 
VICO of lying. The anm^ of the lord ia not in thei^tory, therefore the reader 
need not trouble himself about it. 

The knave wa^ given to h6iit of his wondrous travels Ho had visited 
conntries which are nowhere to be found in the map, and soon things which 
mortal eye never beheld. Ho wdutd he thrmgh the twouty.four hours of the 
clock, — ^foFho dreamt falsehoods ii|his eleop, td the truth 6l which he swore 
when be was awake. His lord was a canning is welt a virtuous man, and 
used to see the lies in th'^ valet*s moath, so that ho was often caught, < — hung as 
it were in his own untruths, as in a trflLp Kevettheless, ho persisted still the 
more in his lies ; and when any one said — ‘ How can that he he would answer, 
with 6orce oaths and protestations, that so it was. He swore, sfens arfd honf» 
and might the devil have his soul, and so foith* Yet was the knave useful- 
in the household — ^uick and handy; therefore he was not disliked of Ins ioid 
although verily a great liar. 

It chanced one pleasant dny in spring, after the rains had fallen heavily 
and swollen much the floods, that the lord and the knave rode out togethei 
and on thoir way passed through a shady and silent forest Suddenly appeared 
an old and well grown fox — ‘*Look!’' exclaimed the master of the knave 
**look, what a huge beast’ never before have T seen a rcynaid so laigoT* ’‘Doth 
this beast surprise thee by its hugeness ?*' replieth straight the scrving-grdbm 
Casting his eye slightingly on the ammnl, ns he hed for fear away into the 
cover of the brakes ; by stone hme, 1 have been in b kingdom Whei^e the 
foves are big as are the tails in this !” Whereupon, hearing so vast a Ue« the 
lord answered calmly ^but with mockery in his heart, In that kingdom there 
must be excellent lining for thodloaks, if fnrrierS can there be found well td 
dress skins so large , 

And so they rode on — the Iprd ill silence * but soon he began to sigh heavily. 
Etill he seemed to wax more and more sad in spirit ; and his sighs grew deeper 
and more quick. Then inquired the knave of the lord What Sudden afiliotioii 
or cause of Sorrow h^d happened. Alas V* replied the wily master, ** I trust 
in HOaven’ia gOodnOss ,that neither of us Wo hath to-day, by any froWarduesa 
tt£ fortun0> chanced to say the thing which JS not * for assut^dly, he thut bath 
gO done mast ihis 4 ay perish.'’ The knave, oh bearing these doleful words, and 
perceiiamg real Borro'fr to bo depicted on the paleness of his master ’s counte- 
nance, 4 ttat|mtly felt as if his eats grew more Wide, that not a Word or syllable of 
so strange a discovery might escape hVs troubled sense. And so, with eager 
exclamatiotks, he demanded of the lord to eiso his suspense, and to explain 
why so cruol a doom was now abjut to fall upon companionalile liara 
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** Hoar, thou, de«.r k&aTe/’ aaavrerod the lord, to the earnesitiegftof his servant, 
<^aitlce thoa mast needs know, hearken; and Ood grant that no trouble copie 
to thee from what I shall say. To-day we ride far; and in our course is a vast 
and heavy-.rolUn ;5 flood of which the ford is narrow^ and the pool is deep ; 
to it. hath Hjivin given the power of sweeping down into its dark holes 
all dealers in falsehood, who may rashly venture to put themselves within it^ 
truth-loving current ! But to him who hath told no lie, there is no fear of this 
river. — -Spur wo our horses, knave, for to-day our journey must be long." 

Then the knave thought, -^long indeed must tho journey be for seme who are 
now.here : and, as he spurred, ha sighed heavier and deeper than his master 
had done before him ; who now went gaily on ; nor ceased he to cry — Spur 
wo our horses, knave, for to-day our journey must be long." % 

Then came they to a brook. Its waters wore small, and its channel such as 
a boy might leap across. Tet, nevertheless, the knave began to tremble, and 
falteringly asked — Ta this now the river where harmless liars must perish ?" 
•‘This! ah! no," replied the lord : **This is but a brook; — no liar need trem- 
ble here." Yet was tho knave not wholly assured and, stammering, he said— 
My gracious lord! thy servant now bethinks him that he today hath made a 
fox too huga : that of which he spake was verily not so largo as is an ox ; but, 
siojic and bone, as big as is a good-sized ro^ /" 

The lord replied, with wonder in his tone. — “What of this fox concerneth 
me ? if largo or small, I care noU Spur wo our horses knave, for to-day our 
journey must be long." 

Long indoo 1, still thought the serving-groom; and in sadness he crossed the 
brook. Then came they to a stream, running quickly through a green meadow 
the stones showing themselves in many places above its frothy water. The 
varlet started, and cried aloud*— “ Another river! surely of rivers there is 
to-day no end: was it of this thou talkedst heretofore?” “No," replied 
the lord; “not of this." An^ more he said not: yet marked he with 
inward gladness his servant's fear. “Beoanse, in good^ truth," rejoined the 
knave, “it is on my conscience to give thee note, that tho fox of which I spake 
was not bigger than a ca7/ /" “ Large or srMill, let mo not be troubled with 
thy fox : the beast concerneth me not at all!" 

As they quitted the wood, they perceived a river in the way, which gave sign 
of having been swollen by the rains ; and on it was a boat, “ This, than, is the 
doom of liars,” said tho knave; and he looked earnestly towards the passage- 
craft. “ Be informed, my good lord, that reynard was not larger than a fat 
wedd^r The lord seemed angry, and answered — “This is not yet the 

grave of falsehood ; why torment me with this cursed fox ! Rather spur we 
oar horses, for we have far to go.” Stone and hone/* .said the knave to himself, 
“tho end of my journey approacheth !” 
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Ko-w the dajr. shado'v«;i^ of 4ho traveliez^ lengrthened on the 

ground;— hat ctorter j^u HhP ^iUght the eadneseovi the face of the knave, 
And aa th^ wind, the treesi he ever and anon tamed pale, and inquimd 

of his master if the noipe were of a torrent or stream of water. Still, as the 
evening fell, his eyes strbve to discover the coarse of a winding river. But 
nothing of the sort could he discern; so that' his spirits bi^au to revive, and 
he was fain to join in djsoonrse with the leard^ But the lord held his! 
peace, and looked as one who expects an evil tiaoig. 

Suddenly the way became steeps and they descended into a low and woody 
valley, in which was a broad and.hlaok river, creeping fearfully along, like the 
dark stream of LetliCi without bridge or bark to bo seen near. Alas I alas 
cried the knave, and the anguish oozed from the pores of his pale face. — “ Ahf 
miserablo me! this then is the river jtn which liar s must perish!” “Even 
&o,” sairl the lord ; ** this is the stream of which t spake: but the ford is 
sound and gcod for true men. Bpur we our horses, knave, for night approach*^ 
eth, and wo have yet far to go,*' 

“My life id dear to me,” said the trembling serving-man j and thou knowoBfc 
that wore it lost my wife woOld be disconsolate. In sincerity then I declaro 
that the fox which 1 saw in the distant country was not larger he who 
fed from us m llic wood this ^nominp /” 

Then laughed the lord aloud, and said — ‘*Ho, knave! wast thou afraid 
ol thy life ? and will nothini' cure thy lying ? is not falsehood, which kills the 
soul worse than doath, which has mastery only over the body ? This river is 
no more than any other; nor hath it a power such as I feigned. The ford is 
safe, and the waters gentle as those we have already passed : bat whp shall 
pass thee over the shame of this day? in it thou must needs sink, unless 
penitence come to help thee over, and cause thee to look back on the gulf of 
thy lies as on a danger from which thou hast been delivered by heaven's grace,** 
And as ha railed against his servant, the lor^ rode on into the water, and both 
in safpty reached the opposite shore. Then vowed the knave by stone <md bone 
that from that time forward lie would duly measure his words j and glad was he 
so to escape. Such is the story of the lying servant, and the merry Lord 
by which let the reader profit. London Magazine, 

Pointless Ssoicons. — In one of his sermons John Newton has tlus pithy 
remark Maay sermons, ingenious of their kind, may bo compared to a 
letter put in the Posi-Ofdce without a direction. It is addressed to nobody, 
and is owned by nobqdy, and if a hundred people were to read it, not one of 
them would think himself coneerned in the contents. 

Host of the shadows that cross our path through life are baased by standing 
in our own light. 
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BEAUTS', ©SlNTLENESS, AND QOLD.-A Parody. 

’Twrs happy Ijcap Tear, when, if fame Say, oonld so bright, so fair a nymph 
say ti u«/ ' 'beaoorn’dP , 

Utitiiarriediadies have their turn to woo, Next, stood confess'd the candidate of 
A lonesoBae bachelor in his grotto dwelt, gold. 

And all the woes ofaingle dulnesB ftdt. Her tempting, glittering treasures to 
Three neighbouring spinsters oft his unfold, 

presence bleas’di? She protidly shows, to gain the baohe- 

Who each distinct, pecuUar charms lor's hand, 

possess’d, Her stately mansion, equipage, and 

And with him chatting, plied the racy jestsj land;' 

ALero friendship first, — till, by some Her countless wealth that stocks and 
, mystic move, fund afford, 

riatonic friendship ripen’d into love I 'Which blesa herself, and would too 
“ ’Twas then, blest bachelor, if reports ' bless her lord. 

say true, Adorn’d and graced with treasures 

Thine eye first open’d on three, billets- such as these, 

doux!” Say, could so rich a damsel fail to 

For all the* trio, urged by Love’s com- please? 

- mand, And now appear'd the good and gentle 

Were ai'dent rivals for his heart and soul, 

hand. Who sought by native kindness to 

They all admired the lonecome bache- control. 

lor much ; In unpretending guise and garb she 

They all essay’d his stony heart to touch. came, 

Now, one was handsome, beautiful, and And modestly confess’d her heart-felt 
gay, flame. 

And sought by fairy charms his heart Her aim sincere, her accents sweet 
to sway: and mild. 

Another, passing rich in worldly vreal. Her heni’t with milk of human kindness 
t'ssay’d by glittering gold his heart to fill'd ; 

steal : Her lips unfeign’d, from odi ous scandal 

U’he third was kind, and her supreme free, 

coiitiol Her every deed replete with charity,- 

Was child-liko love and gentleness of Ever rejoicing in another’s weal, 
soul Ever prepared another’s w^oes to feel* 

Pray, w^hioh of these with glee her And last, not least, aloof from jarring 
triumph told, strife, 

Beauty, of child-like gentleness, or Towing obedience as a faithful wife. 

gold ? , Say now, united to a girl like this, 

And first the flaunting beauty tried How' could the bachelor fail of perfect 
her art, bliss ? 

To hook and melt and win the bache- With care he every proifer’d claim re* 
lor’s heart. ./view^'d, 

With coral lips and locks of raven hair, And every prayer, with which the fair 
Eyes' rDdient, teeth of pearl, and ones sued; 

features fair; And then, (Oh hear!) without a mo- 

Eer figure drawn from Natnre’s best I ment’s pause, 

design, He thus exclaim’d, with warm ^nd loud 

Her motion light, her graceful mien applause — 

divine: “Vanish, \Bin beauty! tinsel gold 

Bedeck’d too, from her toilet’s sump- depart ! 

tuoiis hoard, The good and gentle soul that won my 

“ T ith all the spoils that sea and land heart !” 
afford i ’ 

PyNalure gifted thus, and thus ad- 
orn’d. 


W. A. B, 
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The* Married Lieb ot “Catherine tub Great.” — Peter IT I. began his 
acquaintance with Catherine on her arriyal in Kussia, by eednlonsly calling, 
her “ ooiisin^ ’ and . enlargifig on the advantage which such a r<$1a- 
tionship gave him in nnboaoming himself to her. The first fact of which 
he made her the confidant was, that he had been in love with a maid of 
honour, who had been removed from court to attend her mother in her 
exile to Siberia. He would have preferred' 'marrying this young lady ; but 
now content to put up with Catherine herself, since his aunt wished it. The 
ardour of his attentions to his findtncee soon cooled, and directly, after the 
marriage he did not conceal his entire indifference to her. This was trying 
enough to her amour propw, as she says she was good looking enough, and 
engaged the affections of every one else. He rendered this distaste more 
unbearable by giving to it the form of a constant succession of fits of passionate 
devotion to each of her ladies-in-waiting in- turn. However plain, awkward, or 
uhprepossessing they might be, they were ostentatiously preferred to his wife, 
till tears of vexation forced themselvos involuntarily into her oyos. Though 
his brief affection had long vanished, his confidence to Catherine con- 
tinued, and shaping themselves according to each new fancy, became almost 
maddening to a woman of her proud s^it. If at night she pretended to bo 
asleep to avoid appearing in the degrading position of a conscious listener to his 
panegyrics of the latest object of his passion, ho struck her violently with bis 
fist to awaken her. Still, however much ho ill treated her, he flew to her in 
every emergency; ilfa^/omecZa Ressoure he styled her, from her ingenuity in 
advising him how to get out of his scrapes. He would come scampering to 
her room, pour forth his woes, listen to her advice, and immediately it was 
given, scamper off again as fast as he camo. During the greater part of 
their inteiwiewa he was in an earlier or later stage of drunk enness, and would 
babble forth the most preposterous nonsense. He was not at first a liar, his 
wife intimates, but became so by degrees. One fiction in which he delighted 
was an imaginary campaign undertaken by him in his father’s lifetime, rft 
the head of an army, to chastise some “ Bfihomiaus.” He would dilate on his 
aohiovomonts in this campaign, first of all to those who wore unacquainted 
with the chronology of his early life ; then he ventured on the story in 
Catherine’s presence, who reminded him, in her quite satirical vein, that he 
w«^s only el even years old when his father died and that such a proceeding on 
the pari of the late Duke was as absurd as inconooivablo. He flow into a 
passion^ accused her of making him appear a liar in the eyes of the whole 
Court, and at length grew so audaoious as frequently to repeat the story in 
her presence. Wo, find that this was a favourite ga$co7inade on the part of 
Peter through his whole life. The Princess Daskaw tells us that ho repeated 
it one day, soon after his accession to the throne, to the Austrian ambassador. 
The latter was utterly bewildered, not knowing in the first place whetlier 
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be Oaor metxki by “ Bofaemians^’’ gipsies, or tho subjects of his own mistress 
Condemned to heir days with such a husband, the Gh’and Duchess 

took counsel with herself, and m two or three passages has recoided the results 
of these eommunings ^*1 said to myself,’ she wntes, * that with such a man 
as this I could noFt fail to be very unhappy 1 gave way tofeebnga of iondemess 
towards him to be so lU repaid, and that I shoald only dm of jealousy with* 
out any one boing^^the better for it I strove, then, to subdue my mw ir pt op) e 
BO as not io beyealoua of a man who loved me not but to effect this the 
only way was not to love him at all If he had desired my love, tlio 
thing would not have been dii&oolt for him to attain I was natuially 
disposed and accustomed to fulfil my duty but for this to be possible 
my husband must at least have oommon senso , and this he had not — * 
IVatiowaZ Htvieu 

Mngagod —Miss Anna Gould to John Candal, both of Leavenworth, K T' 
Fi om this Jtime, henceforth and lor ever ( or until said present Miss Anna 
(i juld shall become a widow), all young gentlemen aie rc piested to withdraw 
their paiticular attentions 

A covNTJn schoolmaster one day announetd to his pupils that the examma* 
tion would soon take iilaco “If you ftc exammt d m g ogiiph}, ho sail, 
*'vou Will surely bo asked what shape the world is, and it you should not 
remember, just lo-ok at mo, anl I will show my snuff box, to loinmd j on it 
is lound Unfortunately, the schoolmaster had two snuff be xcs — a round 
enO, which he earned on Sunday, and a squai c that he carriod during the 
week The fatal day having ai rived, the class was duly called out, and th 
question asked “What is the shape ol the oaith ^ The first boj, appUled 
by the appeal ance of the examining cumuiitieo, felt ombaiiassed, and 
glanced at the master, who at once pointed to his snuff box “ Sir, boldly 
answered the boy, “it is lound on Sunday and square all the rest of the 
week 

An FncXAMMATic UrrLBiov— At one of the great hotels, a gentleman 
BCcking m vain for a candle with which to light himself to his room, passed 
a young lady who had two candles, oi which she pjhtely offcrel him 
cme He thanked her, and the next morning acknowledged the courtesy in 
the felloAving epigram The young Indv was as handsome as she was 
polite — 

“ You gavo me a candle, I gave you my thanks, 

And add — as a complimeirt justlj your due— 

There isn t a girl in those feminine ranks 
Who could, if she tried, hold a candle to jou * ’ 

An old gentleman of great experience sajs ho is never satisfied that a lady 
tindej stands a kies unless he has it from hci own mouth 
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A MA.K CounTma ins Ovk Ten years ago, M. V. married MontreaU 

He Tras due of the principal merchants, hut by a reverse of fortune was cdin- 
pelled to suspend paynfients soon after his marriage. Ho loved his wife, and 
the idea of involving her in his disasters greatly afilicted him. M. V. resolved 
to leave without saying anything abont it. He wished his disappearance to 
remain a mystery. But he had a purpose. I will go,” he resolved, ** to 
Australia, and there mend my fortunes, or die nnkhowii.*'" Our merchant 
embarked clandestinely, and eight years after his flight was not thought of* 
Madame T. wept, but in vain. Ml. V. had left to his forlorn wife an annual, 
income of IDO loais. At Montreal they supposed him dead. His wife wept 
bitterly, and saw that sorrow jaundiced her complexion and dimmed her eyes^ 
therefore she ceased, all sweetly, her ** role ’* of Niobe. Our Penelope could 
smile like a young widow of eighteen. She was faithful to her wandering 
husband eighteen long months ^ Thinking herself youngs she lent her ear to 
tender proposals j she reviewed her geography of love, confessed to never 
having studied the map of tho tender country, and one fine morning con** 
tracted a new marriage. But tho first husband! He — ah, he was dead. If he 
is not dead ho ought to be (feminine logic). Sho married. Meantime, the 
first husband laboured in the mines. ^Palling upon an suriferons vein h® 
suddenly obtained a largo sum, and, had his onij;, motive been the love of 
gain, would havo immediately returned to Montreal. But his dear Louisa 
must eat only from silver and drink“ only from gold. The unfaithful Louisa 
was again married. Faith doos not save iis; M. V. laboured, but an’ epide- 
mic prevailed; he caught the small-pox, and was completely disfigured. His- 
gustod with Australia, ho sold his property and embarked. During his voyage 
the second husband of his wife died of consumption. M. V. landed at 
Portland, fiew to Montreal, and went to the Montreal House without arousing 
any suspicion as to who he w-as. He inquired for Madame V. ; no one knew 
such a person ; but M. V. insisted. Finally he was told that she was now the 
widow S. M. V. scratched his head. They pointed out to him Madame Widow 
S., and he recognised his wife, charming as Vhen he left her. M. V . fonnd 
it very strange to pay his addresses to his own wife, but he did it; he courted 
his own wife three months. He recognised her; did she recognise him? It 
is more than wo know. He was introduced to her with all his pounds, shill- 
ings, and pence. People will admire pounds sterling and dollars federal,^ and 
women above all. Though scarred and pitted from head to foot with tfee 
small-pqjc, M. V. won the heart of his own wife. They were to exchange the 
second marriage ring when M. V. presented to her the one ho had given her 
at their first espousals. Tho woman fainted. — Translated from the Montreal PtBfS, 
An 'E niToftiAL BuLt.— A Paris journal, which stated that a prisoner nnder 
sentence of death had attempted suicide, first by poison and then hf knifei 
added, Medical assistanoo being promptly administered,, he is noiv out ff 
danger, and will to-morrow undergo the sentence of the law/^^ 
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An Incidbni op thb Yellow TEVEft Epipemic.-A touoliin^ case was present- 
fid recently to tho^po^aidoration and charity of one of the good Samaritans 
who now take care of tke sick, reliev'e the destitute, and feed the atarv- 
ing. A boy was discovered in the morning lying in the grass of Claiborne 
street, evidently bright and intelligent, but sick. A man who had the 
feelings of .kindness strongly developed went to him, shook him by the 
shoulder, and asked him what he was doing there. »* Waiting for God to 
come for me,” said'he. « What do you mean said the gentleman, touch- 
ed by the pathetic tone of the answer, and the condition of the boy, in whoso 
eye and flushed face he saw the evidences of the fever. “ God sent for 
mother, and father and little brother,” said he. « and took thorn away to his 
home, up in the sky ; and mother told me, when she was sick that God 
would take care of me. I have no home, nobody to give me anything, and so 
I came out here and have been looking so long up in the sky for God to come 
and take care of me, as mother said he would. He will come, won’t he? 
•Mother never told me a U0.”“ Ye^ my lad,” said the man, overcome with 
emotion, he has sent me to take care of you.” You should have seen his 
©yea flash, and the smile of triumph break over hie face, as he said. ** Mother 

never told me a lie, sirj but ycru’ve been so long on the way,” Neio 

Orleans, 

The Paul PuY OF Science. — La Coudamino’s cnriosity was invincible; he 
was the very Paul Pry of Scionoo, and his curiosity was coupled with a 
gravity and recklosanoss trnly French. In this last illness, being prevent- 
©d ttom. attending as usual the meetings of the Academy, he had 
notes brought to him of all the papers which were read there. In one of 
them .he learned that a young surgeon had proposed a bold but 
dangerous operation for one of the diseases under which ho suffered. He 
sent for this young surgeon, and proposed that the experiment should at onco 
be tried upon himself. But hesitated the young man, if I should unhappily 
fail ? « Well, what then ? I am old and dangerously ill ; it will be said that 
nature did not properly assist you. If, on the contrary, you succeed, I will 
myiself draw up an exact account of your method for the academy, and you 
will be a made man.” The matter was ayrauged. The operation began, but 
La G^ofldamine was not satisfied with suffering, he was curious to learn the 
whole process “ Gently,” he exclaimed ; please be slower, and let me see 
how you operate. • * My dear sir, if I don’t see how you* do it, I shall 
never be able to draw up a proper account for the academy.” thihappily 
he died shortly after the operation, but his gaiety and courage never forsook ' 
him. He made witticisms about his sufferings, and even wrote songs about 
them. — BJaehL'oad, 

Qualities for a Judge. — Four things belong to a Judge — ^to hear courteous- 
ly, to answer wisely, to consider soberly, and td give judgment without 
partiality, 
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Baron Aldeiison TO tiis Son. — I have sent you to Eton that you may be 
taught your duties as an English young gentleman* The tot duty of auOh 
a -person is to be a good religious Christian j the next is to bo a good scholari 
and the third is ^o bo accomplished in all manly exercises and games, such 
as rowing, swimming, jumping, cricket, and the like. Most boys, I feari 
begin at the wrong end, and take the last first ; and what is~ still worse, never 
arrive at either of tho other two at all. I hope, however, better things of 
you — and to hear, first that you^re a good, truthful, honest boy; and then 
that you ai^ one Of the hardest workers in your class; and after that, I oon^ 
fess I shall be by no means sorry to hear that you can show the idle boys that 
an industrious one can be a good cricketer, or jump as wide a ditch, or clear 
as high a hedge as any of them. 

THE BACHELOa. 

The Bachelor boasts he is free from the ill 
Of woman’s vain capricious will ; 

Unfettered by hef* slavish chains 
He roams through freedom’s vast domains. 

No household jars disturb his ear, 

He's free from such perplexing care; 

Welcom’d in each gay festive scene, 

He smoothly glides down plwasure’s stream. 

And what though he basks in pleasure’s smiles, 

Perchance her gay alluring wiles 
In health’s glad hour may pleasing prove, 

But sorrow needs the hand of lovo. 

When sickness bows and shakes the frame. 

The temples ache with throbbing pain. 

Then mosf in life we dearly prize 
The faithful heart and loving eyes. 

When disappointment’s chilling i^last 
A cloud upon the soul has cast, 

Does not the breast o’erwhelmed with grief, 

Find in fond love a sure relief ? 

And when in manhood’s latest stage 

The heart turns pallid from pleasure’s maze, 

. How great the void, how sad, how lone, 

No kindred spirit then to own. 

A Recipe tor CourXge. — A soldier was once heard to say, that his only 
measure of courage was this ; — “ Upon the first lire I immediately look upon 
myself as a dead man ; I then fight out the remainder of the day a.s regard- 
loiss of danger as a dead' man should be. All the limbs which 1 carry out of 
the field 1 regard as so much gained or so much saved out of the fire. 
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— The habit of gVaxnbliag is shore usually duo to moical thau to 
, p^^ysical causes; tinges <hii .<rf ten it drawu its suatenauc© ft'om dissatisfac- 
tion witko^felf/ "lliscdi*d,.S!ifithiia/^discord between the judgment and the 
p^sions-^tfco loss of: jaelfninastsery : and, as the inevitable consequence, of 
solfrrhs|)eet;;;^^6mnionl^ exhibit themselves te tho^, without, in the form ; of 
jg^waxhllpg; Hen a&ldpm>wjleld the lash upon th^jnselres. They like to punish 
vio^^ously the rebels fn thoir own bQSoms, by whom law ia set at defiance. 
F^r j^amplu: heire is an individual who spends in the billiard- room many 
of, the day which is urgmitiy required by his h^siueas,* and,^f course, 
goes home out of humour With himself for his. folly. What does he do when 
hq~gc>ts there? Does he resolutely take himself to task, or, by increased 
teelf^aorifioe, try to make sptie oompensation for the wrong f Not at all. He 
flings hiS dii^ontent at his wife, or his children, or his neighbours, or h^s 
oircumstancpa^j or anybody or anything which he can convert into a butt 
for the shafts of his ill-humoUr. Your general grumblers may be unerringly 
set down as persona vexed by internal dissensions, and too irresolute to put 
them down. Amau whom nothing pleases, is a man ill -pleased with himself, 
ilia everlasting grumbling is the involuntary protest made by his inner self 
ug'alnst habitual misrule, 

Ba^Icxs anb HasBKS. — An English lady who was teaching at one of our Sun- 
day schools here, explained at some length the construction of the Tower of 
Babel, mentioning among other things that the building was made of bricks • 
"With so much stone at our doors, bricks are not much used in building in this 
neighbourhood and the teacher^s English pronunciation of the word was new 
to thtt pupils. On examining the class at. next meeting the children wero 
asked— What was the Tower of Babel made of?** " Trousers, mam I** was 
the, ready answer. 

OuARACTEBiSTic EcMAKKS. — The following characteristic remarks wero somo 
t^ne ago overheard by a gentleman standing in a shop in Stirling, in which there 
' wjas a stufied eagle. An Englishzjau, an Irishman, and a Scotsman, entered 
the shop, and Faddy, taking hold of the bird's beak and talons, declared that 
“ it Ypquld fight a noble battle to which the^Scotsman rejoined that “ it would 
eat an||^common deal o’ meat.” The Englishman looking at the bird, said 
. that bird would make confounded tough eating” 

Aw Irishman, driven to desperation by the stringency of the money market 
and hijgdi price of .provisions, procured a pistol and took to the road. Heeting 
a traveller, he stopped him with — Your money or your life !” Seeing that Pat 
was green, he said“ I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll give* y<m all my money for 
!' that pistol.” — Agreed,” Pat received the money and handed over the pistol* 

Now” said the traveller,** hand back that mquey,' or I’U blow your brains 
out” — ** Blaze away, my hearty,” said Pat j " never a drop of powder there's 
in it” 
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THE JOURNEY IN QUEST OF A WIPE, 

FUOtf THIS OElttf AN OF SCHHElBElt. 

Dinner was over — my mother had taken up her knitting apparatug, and 
I was picking my teeth and amusing myself with building castles in the air,, 
when my attention was roused by the unusual number of the good lady’s hems 
which seemed to be a prelude to some extraordinary communication. At 
length, out it came. “ My dear Tom,” said she, yesterday was your birthday ; 
you are now twenty-three, and it is high time you should bo looking about for 
a good match : a man must marry some tiuie or other, but ho should take 
care he does so ere it be too late, for that is as bad as too soon. ” — “ Why, 
mother, ” answered I, laughing, I am not much disinclined to ‘ change my 
situation, ’ as the phrase goes, but I have never yet been fortunate enough to 
meet with the girl who could induce me to become a Benedict.” 

While I was speaking my mamma had opened her china snuff-box, and 
with a knowing look, held a pinch betwixt her finger and her thumb — WhSIt 
would you think now,” said she, after a pause, and eyeing me through her 
spectacles, “ what would you think of little Doris, the upper forester’s 
daughter ?” 

I shook iny head — “ She is well enough to pass away an hour or so -with 
occasionally, for she is a good-humored, lively thing ; but sho is like the lilies 
of the valley which tod not^ neither do they spitu** 

“ Son, sho has ten thousand dollars in the bank, and thoy can set tho looms 
agoing. You know our estate is burthciiod with debt, and as you now think 
of keeping house for yourself, and won’t make use of your IVieuds' influence 
to procure a place under Govorument for you ” “My good mother,” in- 

terrupted 1, “oncofor all, that is out of the question; one who has any 
liretensions to the ohafactor of an honest man cuts but a sorry figure nuw-a. 
days as a man in oflice. For iny own parti cxn only go straightforwards 
and it would not bo easy to avoid every now^ind then treading on the kibe of 
sumo placeman or other, or giving him a jirk with my elbow; and I should, 
gain nothing but vexation for my pains. No, no ; I will^travel, and endeavour 
to suit myself to my mind,” 

“But do you know what the expression • getting suited’ means?” 

I took Pier hand — “Mother,” cried I, “most fully do I appreciate the force 
of the expression, for 1 have seen it so completely exemplified in my own 
family ; daring my father’s life, he and yourself had but one heart — one will.” 

This was touching ’the right string, and decided tho question at onoo 
My mother wiped her spectacles, gave mo her blessing, and desired me to 
travel. 

k 
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V . My poKtmauteau was aoon packed $ and almost before 1 eonld best^ow a seri- 
4»ns thought on thp object, of my Journey, I found myself aoatod in the 
diligence for, I was ashamed, however , to turn back, and determined to 
give up myself to the guidance of my lueky star. I had several acquaintances 
in B--;, and loitered away some weeks with them, and among what is called 
the 0 ood society of the placet. Here there was no lack of pretty maidens, all 
ready and ^willingiio get married ; but their forward manners and total want 
0 (, female delicacy, soon convinced me that this was not the place to be 
suited.** For the most part, thoir ideas of life wore gathered from the shelves 
of the circulating library j and of gentility, from tho miserable flounder- 
iugs of a set of strolling playors who sometimes visited the town. In short 
their small aceomjjlishments sat on them with about as much grace aud propriety 
as the glass bearcbi and tiusol of the Europeans do on the necks of savages. % 
One yoang" creature, however, attracted my attention by her naivete and 
engaging disposition, I determined to make her acquaintance, and found no 
^il^culty in procuring an introduction to her father’s house. She was tho 
only child of a rich contractor, who had amassed a oonsidorablo fortune during 
the war, hud now lived very comfortably on his income. Wilhelminc played 
the harpsichord a little, sung a little, drew a little, and had a smattering of 
French and Italian ; but it was easy to perceive that she laid claims to 
excellence in all these acquirements. Throughout tiio house there was groat 
splendour, without the slightest particle of taste. Miss was the idol oi‘ her 
parents, over whom she exercised unlimited sway; and tho surest and shortest 
road to tho old people’s hearts was by praising their darling. 

It would have boon no very difficult matter for mo to have won this damsors 
hand had I been so inclined, for bolides that she showed somo sort of penchant 
for mo, the Von before my name was a powerful recommendation with old 
£iquare-to6s; but 1 felt, that she was not at all calculated to make a wife for a 
domestic man like myself, aud a letter which I soon afterwards received from 
my mother, wherein she oxprosfied the same opinion, determined mo to look 
elsewhere for a spouse. 

I left B — , in company with a follow-collegian who was going to S — on 
business, and as I wished to soe the town,'^we agreed to travel together. In 
the idii at Luuan, where we stopt for the night, wo fcdl in with some strangers 
a gentleman from S — , with his son, and a young lady, his ward,* Wo mot to- 
gether at supper, and tho conversation soon took an easy and lively turn. It is 
true, the elder of tho two men spoke seldom but he smiled often, and as they say 
at the right place, and looked as if ho could say a great deal on every subject 
if he would. Ho made up for his silence, however, by keeping the bottle 
continually on the moVo. The son was completely tho reverse of his father, 
his tongue never lay still, although his ideas were not of thO m<^t briUiant 
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order. The yonng lady romained silent, and apparently abBoTbed in heroin 
thoujiflits; she bad a tall, elegant person, handsome features, iHth a mild and 
somewhat melancholy expression, and she appeared to have recently shed tears. 
I gathered, from what passed at table, and afterwards from the landlord, that, 
she was called Adelino; that her father, Major Lindenow, had fallen in battles 
leaving her to the protection of his friend, Colonel Btembach, who now lived 
on his state, near Lnnan ^ that Colonel < Btombaoh had sent her to be 
educated at S — , where she resided with his brother-in-law the senator 
Seldorf, with whom I had just supped; that tho colonel now lay dangerously 
ill, and that Soldorf, who expected to inherit his ostates, was on his return 
^ from visiting him. 

Although Adeline had never once dcignod to look at me, yet there was a 
something about her that inierosted me exceedingly in her favour. Old Beldorf, 
on learning my intention of remaining a few days in S — , gave mo a pressing 
invitation to visit him and his family. His son drank to onr better acquain- 
tance, and swore that one’s time might be spent at S — on the most dolightfttl 
way in tho world, and that oven a university life did not surpass it. He offered 
as my travelling friend quitted me here, to fill the vacant place in my carriage 
to save me, as he said, from the blue devils. 

On any other occasion I could willingly have dispensed with the youngstor^s 
good intoniiona, for there is nothing in which I tako greater delight than 
when seated snugly in a corner of the vehicle, I can give myself up un- 
disturbed to every fancy, and luxuriate in all tho delight of castle-buildings 
Now, hovrever, I determined for once to forego my favourite gratification, and 
acceded to this proposal, as 1 thought it might afford mo an opportunity of 
learning something more of Adolino, into whose good o;^inion I felt a strong 
inclination to ingratiate myself. 

Early on tho following morning wo sol out from Lunan, and for several 
miles my new companion troubled mo but little with his remarks, as hfe atmost 
immediately began to snore ; but ho Boon*awoke, and then talked all in a 
breath about his college adventures, his connexions in S — , his two sisters, 
Adeline, and his prospects of getting a place. ”1 shall then,” added ho, 
rubbing llis own hand "marry Adeline; for you know a wife is a necessary 
appendage to a man, when he becomes of consequence in the State .” 

This peco of intelligence was not of tho most pleasant desoription* — " So,” 
said I, doubtless with a sheepish enough look, " you have confessed that 
^Adeline is perfectly indifferent to you, and yet you mean to marry her: how 
can you expect happiness from such a union?** — " Pooh, peoh^* said he; ‘^my 
dear fellow, your ideas of marriage are quite out of date : the husband has only 
to take care that his wifo^eops within proper bounds — that she attends to her 
family and kitchen concerns — receives the guests, and so forth. The orientals 
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have far better notions of matrimony than we in the' north ; among them the 
wife is neither more nor less than the principal slave ; and that, according to 
my view of the matter, is what she ought to be and not a whit more.’* 

‘*But Adelino — ” said I, impatiently. 

** Adeline,’* answered he, has ridionlous whims, like all other girls who 
have not reached a certain age. She has nothing to boast of but her pretty 
face, and has hitherto, lived in oomplete dependence. My uncle, indeed, 
lets her, want for nothing ; but then he is daily expected to set out on his 
journey for the other world, in which case. She must be glad to get a comfort- 
able settlement. Daring the last two years she has taken the charge of our 
domestic concerns, for my sisters do not tronble their heads much about such- 
matters.” 

1 was now enabled to form a tolerable good guess of Adeline’s situation, and 
her misfortunes imparted an additional interest to her in my eyes. 

On the second day after my arrival at S — , I received an invitation from 
the elder Soldorf, which I readily accepted. The sisters wore a pair of dolls, 
who displayed their accomplishments exactly as if tnoy wished to let them 
out to hire. The youngest of the two played a few musty waltzes on the 
piano, and the other sung a bravura, in a style' that made my very flesh creep. 
Adeline busied herself about the house, and it was easy to see that the 
management of everything was in her hand. She seemed a litto more 
cheerful than when 1 saw her at Lunan. Still her ^unjienaiico boro evident 
traces of dejection. Whilst the sisters were acting their parts, she sat down 
to her needle, from which she seldom looked up : her future lord and master 
showed her very little attention, and I oonld almost imagine she treated him 
with contempt. 

I felt completely out of humour, and had rison to go away, when it came 
into the old gentleman’s head to ask his daughters to declaim : neither of 
the misses, bowevor was in i’ therein; and he then applied to me to favour 
them with a specimen of my rheto.ical powers. 

I was vain enough to accede to this request, for I flattered myself that 1 
should now be enabled to make some imprsssion on Adeline. They gave me 
Cassandra of Schiller. I had often read aloud, and understood at least acoentna- - 
€ion and modulation of tone. When I finished, all wore lavish of their applause, 
but I was attentive only to Adeline, whose expressive eye now seemed to 
regard me somewhat more attentively. 

From henceforward I continued to visit the senator almost daily, but nevor 
found a opportufiity of seeing Adeline alono. She was evbr engaged in her 
domestic occupations, and when she somotimes came for a few minutes into 
the room, the sisters had always some pretext o‘r other to preven^t my 
addressing a word to her 
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An the family Were oae evening aasombled as nsnal, the oonversation hnn- 
pened to turn on women'and marnage. The father 'gave it as his apinion^ that 
the principal point to be attended to was, whether or not the bride had a 
weighty purse. Young Seldorf was of an opposite way of thinlcing. “Money,** 
said he, “ gives the wife a claim to lore it over her husband, which she is 
always suii to avail herself of, and it is therefore dangerous to marry for 
that alone. ” The two girls coincided with their father, and itupported the 
contest with a deal of stuff, in favour of rich daughters^ or in other words 
of themselves. 

This annoyed me for Adeline’s sake, although she did not appear to notice 
anything that had passed. I now took up the cudgels, and said, “ According 
to my notions, a woman’s value is not to be estimated by what she has, but by 
what she is. Women have, for the most part, juster views of the value of things 
than men, and none but euch as arc of a coarse and common nature will ever 
wish to make their dowry a pretext for exercising undue control.” While I was 
talking in this ridiculous strain, with more than ordinary warmth, Adeline con-* 
tinned quietly at her work, and the sisters winked and made faces to each 
other. I got vexed, and took my leave. When I reached home, I reproached 
myself for my folly. My observations had pointed too strongly at Adeline, of 
whom, as she was totally without fortune, it was impossible for mo to think 
seriously; and uncomfortable as her situation in the family was, this conduct of 
mine had been calculated only to render it more so. I now thei:eforo 
determined to bo more sparing of my visits, and actually staid away two whole 
days. On the evening of the third day, however, I met Adeline by chance at a 
friend’s house, and, as it was already late, civility obliged me to offer to see 
her home. 

“ If 3^ou arc going that way at any rate,” said she somewhat reservedly. 
Mr. Seldorf lived at some distance, but I don’t know how it happened we did 
not choose the nearest road to his house. I had persuaded her to take my 
arm, and we fell into a convcr.sation, which soon became interesting. I de- 
clared in the most unreserved manner my opinion of the Misses S., and 
touched, by the way, on Adeline’s own situation. She seemed affected, and 
said, “ Though education and circumstances may produce in ua faults for 
which we are not to blame, they often, at the same time, put it in onr power 
to do much good, for which probably we do not dbserve praise. If I have 
obtained juster views of life than I should otherwise have possessed, I am 
indebted for them to the excellent clergyman who brought ine up ; and if I am 
not easily disquieted or ruffled, it is doubtless owing to my natural frame of 
mind. One person is idifferently constituted from another ; and besides, I 
have passed through a severe school.” She said this with so much swectnesi^ 
and unaffected modesty, that at this moment I could have pressed her to my 
heart — I could have offered her my hand. 
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- tfeonglit of jyiy mothor, flLttd a.trea9are I sliould pr^^Bvnt her with in 

"Ai' - ' ‘ , . ' , ■ ‘ 

» »i li^n ; and the blow woold p^-rhaps have bpon Btr^ok on the instant, 
bad not, In-cklly or nnlnokily, yonTi!r Soldorf just at this juncture made 
his appoaranco, and most unmercifully set all my fine emotions to flight 
with h'a rapid raillery. On reaching the honse I mechanically 
followed him upstairs, where I found the family in confasion, owing to 
some, disagreeable piece of nows which they' had just rocoirod. The senator 
took his' son aside^r and whispered something in his ear. I heard the words 
^ Stemhach'* and frequently repeated. As the matter did not concern 

me, I paid no further attention to it, but I merely wished to. remain until 
Adolinc {who had gone to change her dress) should return. As I saw, how- 
ever, that my presence was irksome to the party, I departed, without being 
able to wish her a good night. ^ 

‘ The following day, some friends of m'ue persuaded me to join them in an 
exoursloB to Lunan, where there was a fair, at which all the gay folks of fho 
" neighbourhood were expected to bo present. In the inn where we alighted 
there was a sort of hall ; the dancing had already begun, and my oorapanions 
V soon joined in the throng, and continued till late in the evening, when, as we 
wore preparing to return, we wore surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of yong Seldorf. He came from the seat of his uncle, who had expired 
Sj few hours before. The young man was in the highest spirits, and talked 
incessantly of his good luck that Colonel Rternbach had not had time to 
make a will. He called for champaigue and claret, and gave loose to In’s 
satisfaction in the most extravagant manner I was extremely disgusted 
with this conduct, but as I did not wish to break up the party, I made no 
objection to remain. The jovially of Seldorf, however, appeared to have 
something singular and unnatural al],out it. He drank beyond all moderation. 
My companions faithfully followed his example, and I found it impossiblo to 
avoid exceeding a little. Seldorf flllod a bumper to the health of his h'ide, as he 
termed Adeline. 

• 

I laid hold of taj glass mechanically, but for my life I could not swallow a 
single drop. 

Then itis all liettled ?’* Tasked. ** iVhy not ?” hiccuped he ; “my uncle 
is df^d without a will — ^we aro his sole heirs. I shall invest my money in 
the funds — ^purchase a title — become a great man — live merrily — Aha, 
any boy? — ^you shall pass many a jolly day with me yet. 

I became melancholy, and lost in thought. It was midnight before the 
party broke up. My companions slept till the wriage stopt at the 
gates of S — ,bnt T ha^ hot the smallest inclination to sleep; my 
feelings had been too' much excited, and many an adifenturous scheme 
came into my head. I continued to pace my chamber restlessly up 
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and down; a strange undefined s^motl^ing pervaded^ my inlndj nnd 
stirred up iny'blood to* a perfacb fever, though, to say thd Wtli,; ! 
suspect' the punch and chain jaigtxe had not the least share 
extraordinary sensations. ^ ' 

By chanoe I put my hand into the peokel; of my greUt coat, which I hjad 
not palled off, and was surprised to find papers in it. It was a packet tied ^ 
round with tape, and on the enveloi>6 wore written the words, “ Last Will and 
Testament of Colonel Von Stemhach.” 

1 now first perceived that Seldorf and I had, in the ooufasiOn at leaving 
Luuan, exchanged great coats. Tho will was open, and 1 hastily ran my eye 
over it. It was written in the coloners own Laud, and, with the exception of 
a legacy to his brother-in-law, Seldorf, Adeline was constituted the sole heiress 
of all his property, 

Tho object of young Seldorf *s journey, and his strange behaviour at the 
inn, wore now fully explained. I congratulated mysolf on the lucky chance 
which had put ijt in my power to render an essoiitial service to Adeline; 
but after some reflection, I could not but bo sensible that tho matter 
might involve mo in an awkward predicament, for when Seldorf should 
miss tho will, his first suspioiou would naturally fall on mo. I thought 
of every expedient, till at length I convinced myself that in this, as in 
everything else, a straightforward course was tho only one that a man 
of honor could follow. At an early hour on tho following morning, therefore, 

I bent jiiy course to the senator’s houic, for the purpose of returning the 
coat, and if possible, of seeing Adeline above. 1 found, as I expected, that 
the family wore still abed, and that Adelino and a servant only were 
stirring. While tho latter was fetching my grcat-coat, I said to Adeline, 
that it was absolutely nocossary I should see her that morning, as I had 
something of tho lust importanco to communicate. She looked at me with 
surprise. “Miss Lindenow,” said I, “it is on a subjooc which' concerns 
you nearly: there is an infamous plot c^i foot to rob, you in the most 
Bhamefui manncir ; but Providence has enabled me to counteract tho 
wicked seheino. Toll mo when, and what hour I can see you with- 
out danger of interruption.” After a moment’s pause—** Como with me,” said 
she, “into the garden ; all in the house are still asleep.” We accordingly wont 
thither, and I related to her the whole occurrence, giving her, at the same 
time, tho^will itself. She was greatly agitated, and could not uttoz* a word, 
but raised her streaming eyes to heaven. 

1 reminded her that quick decision was abovo all things indispensable— 
“ What shall I,” said the trembling girl, “ What can I do — “ Will you qoa- 
iide in me askod I. — ** Willingly, most willingly,” she answered* in a ione 
that penetrated my heart.’ it was then concerted between us, that she should 
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meet me the same evening at the friend's house where we had been the preced- 
ing day, and I then hastened home, to consider of the measures which it would 
be most advisable to adopt. I had scarcely reached my own door, when young 
Seldorf ovo|took me ; he was in the greatest trepidation, and said, “ My friend, we 
exchanged great-coats yesterday by mistake, and I am now come for mine. 
There are papers in it of the utmost consequence, which I trust have not dropt 
out — ^haveyoii by chance seen them ?” — quickly collected myself— Mr 
Seldorf,” said I, taking his hand, 1 think you are too much of an honest man 
to commit a knavish action *, — the papers which you are so anxious about are 
in safety.” — '* Whore, white cried he hurriedly, and looking at me with an 
air of suspicion.— ‘‘ Where they ought to be,” returned I ; “ Adeline is the 
heiress of Colonel Steriibiicli.” 

He threw himself into a chair, and covered his face with both hands. I ex- 
horted him to take courage, and to thank Heaven, which* had prevented hia 
committing a heavy crime. 

“ Ah !” said he, striking his forehead, “ Adeline is lost for me, as soon as 
she knows that she is imh pendent, and may choose for herself.” 

Why, what a pitiful fellow you must be, to wish to tread in the dust a 
noble heart in so base a manner !” 1 spoke ihis loud and angrily, and was in- 
stantly sorry that 1 had t uttered the words to escape me. The scene conti- 
nued some time longer, till I set the poor devil somewhat at ease, by promising 
that the whole transaction should bo confined to ourselves. — “ But is 
Adeline acquainted with it ?” — ” She is, but you must know her well enough 
to bo satisfied that she will not abuse the confidence which 1 have placed in her- 

“ Yes, yes,” muttered he between his teeth j she is much better thau I — 
than my sisters — or than all the young women whom I km>wj — she deserves 
a bettor lot than 1 cad offer her.” 

I now really pitied him. His natural roughness might have been softened 
by better education. With all his faults his heart was not bad, and what 
was wrong about him arose more from perverted notions of things than from 

vicious inclinations. I now attempted to rouse him on the score of pride 

“"You wished,” said I, “ not to be under any obligation to your wife, and 
would^rathor take her fortune from her by f’^aud than receive it at her own 
hand- But it would be impossible for you ever to overcome the ‘sense of 
the injustice which you had thus boon guilty of, and you would in Ijact have 
become more dependent on her than if she had brought you a million as a 
portion, for you could never have again looked in hqr face as an honest 
man, even if she were to reciprocate your attbetion.” 

lie stared at me earnestly: never having been accustomed to reflect on his 
actions, or to weigh the motives of his conduct, ho kiiow nothing of life except 
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•vrHat ha had lQ,aT»t in audfiO'nly tf) ,haf^c,occiirrotl . 

to him, and with the wort^,,^*^13£<^ not -tvt loatst. . , ai3J8<i>i*t thht I 

vicious,” he hastily quiiit^d the, npartmeit^^^ ,, , ; , - " ^ \ 

I was pus5Ss;h«|h«iyf*i0lf to find out what his^meanin^ W, when a boy ' ; 

cam© i#o the ajooim^ with a meis^age “ tto'ineet him instau^y without the ,t©wn? ' . 
gatos ” vety^ -like a ohii^lenge^ Still idcmlA hot. think hiim 

mad enough to exposO himidlf to a disoloauiW of oirqumstances which touched 
his character go nearly, and which would naturally be the OOnsequOnco of a. 
meeting between us, I did not delay attending his gnmmOns, howevot, hut 
repaired. instantly to the place appointed, which was a^promenade that was 
little frequented. At the moment Of my approach I perceirod him walking, 
under tlio tvoes with Adeline in his arm. Adeline appeared much perplex- 
ed •. — “ My dear fiiond,” said SeldorC, smiling, I have assured Adeline that 
you have Soraethiiig to say to her, and t will sWear ten oaths that my ci^^demid 
bi'i do hpg, also a word for you in private, that would not he‘ so conveniently^ ' 
spoken before my sisterp ; I have therefore brought you together here ; S 0 
make the most of your time, for T shall return for Adeline in a quarter of an 
hour.” Sayhig this, he nralkcd away, leaving Us both not a little disconcert- 
ed. Adeline could not compose herseU, and my presence of mind seetned to 
have forsaken me altogether. At last, however, 1 found iry voice, and said 

A singular acnident, dear Acloline, has brought Ua together, I sock for a 
ooinpaUion for life*— could I but hope***-” 

A (loop blush, which came direct from the heart, overspread her lovely faro, 
and drawing from lior work-bag a paper, she handed it to me, saying softly. 

‘‘ This letter has doubtless fallen by accident into the .will — my name is 
mentioned in it.” It was a letter from my mother, wliioh had got amongst 
i ho folds of the will: T had written to hdr much about Adeline, and the 
g )ocl lady had, in her answer, said, that ” this would indeed bo a d.aiighter 
affcar bet own heart. ” — « And will you too call her mother, my Adeline ?” — 
c‘ Take me to her,” wdiispored she; and the warm hiss which I impressed on 
her cheek the soul of oUr union. 

Til a lew weeks E carried Adeline homo as my wife, and my mother is quite 
■oonyiiiood that I have ftAooeoded to a wi^h ib getting raysUlf suited. — Edinbvi^Ji 

Mcbgazmo, ■ - * “ , ' . . , 

Gr> v» Courl.TMjENT.^— The undertaAcers of irow York havfni^ recently had 
a controversy with the coroners, haVe, in consideration of the assistance 
renderwl them by the prhss, paea^ the following. 

Hesohred^ Tlibit the reporter's of the New York 'p'l’css horc present, ip cob* 
si deration of the bid they- have so genbrou^iy 'recorded this bo 

.placed upon our free lirft,' and tendered our profeBsion a 1 htwspitaHtier; when 
'the cccasiou ma^ rcfpiife. 






HUAVK.v’fi Itear Gift. — J orem^ v3fiAy1oif,#aj^9, if you are for pjeasure, many j if 
,"you prize wsy h&d>Uh> marry* A gmjd rrif© is Heaven’s last best gift to a man : 
his ang^l of mercy; minister of graces immmerable ; his gem of many virtues 
his (msUetW jevri^U; her Voice, hw yweotest music; her snjpes^ Msr hrightost 
ilay 5 hor^iss, the gaardihii of iUTjoocttbe; her arms, the paie of his safety 
the balm of his health, the balsalftiiof his life; her iadulti'y, his suro^ wealth 
her\(^nomy hha safei?t steward ; her lips, hm fhtthful.Cou^ellttrRi her besom 
the ' soft eat piUqw of his cares ; and her pray ers^ the ablest 'advocates of 
Heaven’s blessings 04 his head. . 

A STARTLING BETlKLATION. 


J cmirted once as nioe a gial 
, AsUtwyman need sigh for, 

With pouting lips and teeth of ponrl 
That I went well-nigh mad for. 

Her charms, in fact, entranced each 
sense, 

T couldn’t live without her ; 

For bank-stock in the Three per Cents 
Shed golden rays about her. 

Stern relatives all stubbornly 
Rejected Sarah’s lover; 

Tet often! imes upon the sly 

We met,’ iieath twilight’s cover. 
And there, within that darken’d room 
T swore by love and thunder, 

nothing, save the crack of doom, 
i*honld rend our vows a‘^nnder. 

One moonless evening, fully hem. 

To press my suit yet warmer, 

0/or the back garden wall T went 
j. To seek rny precious charmer, 
l&e casement stood ajar ; within 
The room I dimly spiod her, 

. Amid the gloom i like harlequin, 

I bounded in beside her. 

Then dropping my knees, a nifh 

. Of words^.each with expressiug, 

(Tis folly beating round the bush ' 

■ When time and duns are’prossiiig,) 


% 

I PoiJi' d ffom my lips All, dearest 
maid,” 

I said than angels fairer ! 

The boon for which so oft T’ve pray'd. 
Grant me this night, sweet Sarah.! 

” Tour mother scolds, your father 
growls. 

Your brother sw'cars ho’Jl flay me; 
But 1 despise their throats and scowds — 
Yodr frown alone could slay me. 

Oh, let me hear thee say,‘ I’m thine !» 

In whispering tones of honey: 

1 only crave your love divine 
! (Thought added, ‘and your money!’) 

; Como, fly with me ! and never mind 
The, old folks’ cruel snarling ; 

They’ll soon come round u hen once 
they find 

The knot’s been tied, my darling!” 
Just then the door flow open wide, 

- And in walk’d pa and brothe*’; 

While lights they bore, reveal 'd that 
L’d. 

Been courting Sarah’s mother I 
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THS or BABAJOK 

frm ^ Ab^e BiANCHfT ^ 

The X) 9 $^u of tj^cfttlAi^dral of BadfgoA was mwe learotQd than all tibq doctors 
ofbalmanoa, CoRabm aiv^ A)liala» uaitod ^Ho uad^rstood all langua^oa 
living and dead, and w%9 perfect master of every science, divinp and iinuian> 
except that, uuL(ortunately, he had no knowledge of magic, aii4 was incon 
Bolable when he reflected on his ignorance lu that suhhme ait He was told, 
that a very ablo magician resided in the enbnrbs of Toledo, naided Don 
loriibio Immediately he saddled hia mule, departed foi Toledo, and alight 
od at the door of no very superb dwellmg. the habitation of that great man. 

'‘Most reverend magician, said he, addressing hiniselt to the sage, 
c‘ I a‘Ji till Dean of Badajoz The learned men ot Spam all allow me thou 
Bupeiioi, hut 1 am come to request from you a lar gt eater honour-^that 
of becoming yoai pupil Deign to initiate me in the mysteries of your art, 
and doabt not but you shall receive a gratoful acknoa Lodgment, suitable to 
the beuoht conioiicd and your own ext raoi diuary merit 

Don loin bio was not vtry polite, though ho valued himself on being m 
timatcly acquainted lyith the best company in hell Ho told the Dean ho 
uas wclcoim to seek eli>ewhere foi % mastci in magic, for that, for his part, ho 
was WL,aiy of an occupation which produced nothing but compliments and 
piomisos, and that he would not dishououi tht, oi cult scionccs by piosUtut 
ing them to the ungiatctul 

' It the uugiateful? * ciicd the Dean has then the great Don Toriibio 
mi t with [) isons who have proved ungtatotul and can he so fai itMStako me 
IS tom k me with such monsters'^ He then lepeatcd all the maxims and 
apophthegms wnich he had read on the subject of gratitude, and ereiy 
1 C fined St numeut his memoiy could luriush 

Ln sliott, lie talked so well, that the conjuioi, alter having consideiod a mo 
meiit n ufo'ised he could refuse nothing to man ul sueh abilities, and so 
riady at ptitincnt quotations “Jaomtha, said he, calling to his old woman, 
“lay d iwn two paitridgos to the two , I hope my fnend the Dean will do me 
thb hcinoui to aup witii me tonight At the same time he takes him by the 
hind, ind If ids him into his cabinet, theie he touches his foiehcad, mu tei, 
ing thief mi 8te nous words, which I must icquest the leadei not to lorgtt 
0 tobnlofi, 1 Jne , thon, without luttliei preparation, he began 

t( explain, with all possible peispicuity, the intioductoiy elements of this 
pi ifound science 

• 

ills now disc ole liotenod with an attention whn h &( a icelypc,mii tied him 
to bicathe, when, (iu a hudden, Jacintha enteis fdlo^cd l> a little man m 
monstiou^ boots, and covered with mud up to the nock, who desired to speak 
with the Dean on leri iinpoitant business 






' This of hid iincid» the Bishop of Bikda^OKj i/tha had heea 

«isat express after him, ahd had galloped to Toledo hetee he cotild over- 
take him Ee came to bruidl him ihfoiteatioa that, scone hoatrs ^fber his 
departure, his Qrace'lt^ beee atthekbd bjsef violent tun ^g^ph!!xy that the 
most epnaequehees were to be appreheiilded. The Bean heartily 

ourshd l(ibwardl 7 «that is, aod eaad to Oooasion no scandal) at once the disorder,, 
the patient, dtledtfhe courietj^ who had certainly all three ohosen the tn,oet im- 
pertinent tiznepdmible* He dismissed the postillion, tclHng him to make haste 
batdtf to Badajoz, whither he woald presently follow him. , Afterwhioh, he re- 
tamed to his lassOn , as if there Were no each things as either uncles ofi apoplox- 
?ps. 

A few iays after, he again i ecoivod news from Badajcvs, but such as was 
well worth* hearing. The prinnixal chanter aud two oJd canons came to in* 
form tho* Doan that his uncle, the right reverend bishoii, had been tahen to 
hoavon, to receive the lewatd of his piety i and that the chapter, canonically 
ftisscmbled, had chosen him to fill the vacant bishopric, >and humbly requested 
he would console, by his presence, the afflicted church of Badajoz, new become 
his spiritual bride. 

Bon ‘Torriibid, who Was present at this harangue of the deputies, endeavour' 
eci to derive advantage from what ho had learned, and, taking aside the new 
bishop, after hat-mg paid him a well-tumod compliment on hie promotion, 
proceeded to inform him that ho had a son, named Benjamin, pOBsesseiJ of 
much ingonuity and good inclination, but m whom ho had never perceived, 
pithor taste or talents for the occult seionce<4. He had therefore, he said, 
■advised him to turn his thoughts towards the church, and had now, he thank 
ed Heaven, the satisfaction to hear him commended as one of the most 
deserving divines among all the clergy of Toledo. He therefore took the 
liberty, most humbly to request his Grace to bestow on Don Benjamin the 
deanery of Badfi^oz, which he could not retain together with his bishopric. 

urn very unfortniMkt®,” repi’od the prelate, appartmtly somewhat cm- 
batrussed * ** you will, 1 ^ope, do me the justicp to bplievc, that nothing 
^ great a pleasure as oblige yon in every request. But 
the-^^ruth is, I ^ consin in whom I am heir, an old eeolcsiasticj'who 
is good fur nothing bnt to bo ^ dean j and 'E' I do not bestow on him this 
prefetment, I must embroil inyself with my family, which would be far from 
agreeable. Bai/* continued’ ho, in an afibotienate manner, “will you not 
acCCjSUphiiy m© It© Badajoz ? Can you be so cruel as to forsake me just at the 
moment Yfk^ power to be of service to youP Be persuaded, my 

hopQurad master* we jlO^ethor; think of nothing but tho improve- 

ment of yaur puiul, and loave m© ia provide for Don Benjamin ; nor doubt but 
sooner or later, I ynU dn more for h^ra than you expect, A paltry dcanory* 
the remotest part of Kstremadura, is net a benefice suitable to the son of 
iutih a man a« yourself. 







The canon mmld, no doab1<, havt, coa^trund this offer of ti*C pic; a c 
into bimouj lUo piopoaAl, how^vipf, was accept cd, noi waa ^tiy scraplG mad^ 
oitkei oi tUt-ao two \eiy inte^lUgoiit p3»acms Don iombio f lUowotl kiu 
diostnous pollute Badajoa^ where he ha I an elOoant apartmeiUi aasigued him 
lu tlio eptacopal pala^e^ and waa bleated with the atmoat respect Uy u)tl tU^ 
<hocfase, 94 the favemate of Ins gcaoo, and a kind ot grand vicjii 

Under the iuitiou ot ao able a maater tU'^ bishop ot iBadajoa wade a rapid 
|)iog E»&a in the oCcalt hciencos \t mat he giivo Inwaelt up to them with «^a. 
ai I nr which might appear excessive , b it this intoiuperancc giow by Ucgio s 
wore modciate, and he putsued them with so much piadenoc that hia magnal 
studitc* uovti mterlcicd with the duties oi ins dic^cse He wasvvtilLou 
vincedot the tiuth ol a niaxiiu, \ciy nupoitant to be lemcmberodby o clcsi 
autics, whether addicted to soic iv, oi only pli^j^osopheis and adiniieis ot 
litciafcurc that it is not sutlicicut to *isbistat learned noctuiual me tiu^a 
oi adoni tii( miiid with tiie cmbcllishnie ts ot human science, but that it 
also lUc duty ot divuic*! to i lut out to otheis the way to heaicu^ and 
plant, m tiiC mia la ot then hca cis, wh liosomc doc times and Chiistianuio 
lalit s 

Kfctjulatiug Ills condact hy those commendable pi mciple'j, the loomed 
jiciitcwa cclcbr itcd thioiighoub Cluistendom toi his moiit and jnety 
ail pi niiotc I, \\ lou ho loast eKpeohed such an hcnoui, bo the aichbisiK piic 
oi Oompostclla 

i 1 C IK , »[ U and cleigy ot Hadajoz laminted, as may be supposed, an e\ont 
wliuli they weie dopriied ol so woiihj a pastor , and the canoin ot th® 
c athcdial, to testify their lespoet, unanimously conteiiel on him tin right 
ol nominating his sueeos&oi 

Don loriibio did not neglect so aiiming an oj)portuiut\ to pio\idc toi his 
son Ho lequestbd the bisuoxnic ot the new axchbishop, and asw ielu«ieJ 
with all imaginable politeness He had, he said, the greatest veneiaticn to 
his ol i m L^toi, and was both Sorry and i»shamod it was not in his pov\oi to 
grant a thing which appeared so veiy a tiiftc , but, in fact, Don 1 ordmand 
de Lain, couutabU ot Castile, had asked this same bishopric foi his natural 
son, and though he li ad never been that noblemai}, he had, he said, som® 
so^rpt, impoitant, and, what iS aioie, \eiy ancient obligations to him. It w^*’ 
ihoieloro, an indisfienbable duty to prctei an old beneiactor to a new one , I ut 
that he ougnt nut to bo diseouiaged at this proof ot his justice i,s he 
learn, by that whit ho had to expect when, his turn arrived, which it (c lai i* 
ly would bo thW'Very hrst oppoiiunity 

ihisaneidoto conjcorumg the aneieut obli^atioiib of the aiehbisliop the 
magician had the goodnes-s to believe , and lejoiced, as much as Was able 
that hi'* inteicbtb wCic baeiiUccd to those of Dm lerdmand 
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therefore, tli 0 ia|;ht of l^ol piepf&rationa for thwr departure to 
ComiHiBteUd, wbere they were aow to reside $ thouth^ there isero scaicoiy ^ortli 
the tiouble, ( ozisideri^ug the short time they weiL dcstiued to remwiu iherc^ 
for, at the ©odrof a few juoiiths one of the Pope k, ohauiberlait^ a>i)>ed, who 
brouipht the ^rchbishpp a cardioal> «ap» With an epistle, conceived m the most 
roBpeotf^il tenpa,m which hia hohnoss invited him to hssist, by his epunsoJ, 
m the j^remm^At joi the Chnsiian ifvoild , permitting him, at the time, 
to dispose oi hm mitre in favoui of whom he plcdSed 

Don Tofnbio was ttot at Compoatella when the courier of the holy father am v- 
c d He had been to see his sou whj •jtiif oontuiaed a piiest, in a small parish 
at Toledo , but uc piescntly retained, and was not put to Lhe tiouble of ask- 
ing foi the vacdut aichbishapuc Tuo pieldie lau to uitct him with open 
aims 

“ My dtai mastci, ’ said ho, “ 1 have two pieces of good news to lolate at 
once lout disciple 18 created a caidinal, and > our II liall shortly be ad- 
vanced to the same dignity^ 1 had intended, in the tnean tune, to have be- 
stowed on him the aichbishopt ic of Compthitua, but, unlortuuatelj loi him 
or lathei foi int my mother, whom wu lUt at Badiijoz, has, diiiing youi 
abseiiee, wiitteu to no a cruel lettei, by whtih me isuicb have been 

disconceriod bne will not br pacified unle&s J apiioint fci successor the 
archdeacon of ny former chuich, Don I’ab obdo bla^ci, her intimate fiiendaiid 
coniossoi bhe tells m^, it will occasion hei death it she should not be able lo 
obtain pieferment foi hei deti fathei in Gk>d , and I have no doubt but v\bat 
she says is tiue Inu^ine yoaisell mmy place, lu} dear mastoi bhall i be 
the death of m} mothei 

Don Toriibio was not apersou who would incite oi urge his fiiend to be guilty 
of parricide , noi did he indulge himself in the least rcBentinent against the 
mother oi the pi date 

To say tho tiuth, however, this mothoi he talked of was a good kind womin 
nearly superannuated, who bved quietly with hor cat and maid-set vant, and 
scarcely know the ncme of hei conlesso^, as jt likely then that she had 
piooped Don Pablos his aiohbishopiic Was it not far moie probable th»t 
he was indebted fei it to a Gallic lan lady, hib cousiu, a young widow, at oucc 
devout and handsome, in whos ) c impany his grace the aichbiahop had he 
quently been edified during lus lesidehce at Ocmpestella ? Be it as it may 
Don Toriibio followed his eminence to Konie Scaicely had he aiiited \n tho^ 
oty, before the pope du d It is easy to imagine the consequence of this o^ cut 
The conclaie met All the voices ol the Sicred ccdlege woic ^inamraous Ju 
faroi ol the '^pam h caidmal Behold him, tbcrefoio, pjpo' 
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Immediately after tlio eeremo'nies of his exaltation^ Don Torribi<^, admit- 
ted to a secret audience, wept with joy while he hi seed the feet of hfe ddar 
pupil, whom he ftaw fill with so much dignity the poutifioal throne, lie mod- 
estly represented his long and faithful services Ue reminded his holiness of 
his promJSos, thosd inriolable promises, whid‘h be had renewed >efore he en- 
terediiKe conclave He hinted at the hat which he had quiHed on receiving 
the tiara j bnt, instead of demanding that hat^ for Don Benjamin, he finished. 
With most exemplary moderation, by renouncing every ambitions ho^ie Tia 
and his son, he said, would both esteem themselves too happy, if his holiness 
would bestow on them, together with his benediction, the smallest temporal 
benefit ; such as an annuity for life, snfilcient for the few wants of an 
ec.closiastio and a philosopher. 

During hia harangue the sovereign pontilf considered within himself how to 
dispose of his preceptor . Tie reflected that he -was no longer very neces- 
sary; that he already knew more of magic than was sufficient for a pope,- 
that it must be highly improper for him to appear st the nocturnal aoHemblies 
of sorcerers, and assist at their indecent ceremonies After weighing every 
circumstance, his holiness concluded, that Don Torribio was not only a useless, 
but a troublesome dependant ; and this point decided, he was no longer in 
doubt what answer to return Accordingly, he replied in the following words ; 

“ Wo have learned, with. concern, that nndei the pretext of cultivating tho 
occult sciences, you maintsni a horrible intercourse wdlli the •spirit of dark- 
ness and deceit ; wherefore w'C exhort yon, as a father, to expiaie your crime 
by a repentance, propnrtiornble to its enormity. Moreover, wo enjoin vmi to 
depart from the territories of the church within three days, under jiain of 
being delivered over to the secular arm, and its merciless flames ” 

Don Torribio, without being disconcerted immediately repeated aloud the 
three my storious words which the reader was desiiod to remember ; and 
going to the window, cried out with all his force, .Tncintha, you need spit 
but one partridge, for my friend the Dean will not Bun here to-night.” This 
was a thunderbolt to the imaginary pope. Tie immediately recovered from a 
kind of trance, into which he had been thrown by the three magic words, when 
they were first pronounced ; and perceived that, instead of being in tbo 
Vatican, he was still at Toledo, in the closet of Don Torribio, and saw by the 
clock it waev not yet a complete hour since he first entered that fatal cabinet 
Where he had been entertained with such pleasant dreams. In that short time 
he had imagined himself a magician, a bishop, an archbishop, a cardinal, and 
a pope ; and at last Le found he was only a dupe and a knave. All was illusion 
except the proofs he had given of his decoitfuluess and evil heart, 
instantly departed, wif^hout speaking a word, and, finding his mule where ho 
. had left her, returned to IJadajoz, without having made tho smallest progn^s^l 
in the sublime science in which he hail propo*?cd to become an idoptk 
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®rt»AK Otrt \5r0 lipani ft sfertry told of a riistic ctmntry 

girl, wti/iP Rit fft<*mg each other at the eupper-tahle of a hacking party ^The 
yoTit^i, wnd^ttm by the rhanufe of the beaiilifhl tnaSd, onlj vetifeed Mb paii«ilon iu 
sly and opw aad ih^n fftochiniy Patty *b toe with hts foo^ under the 

tkblCr At thdJ-'time, ^heite being nd ^BIooUieK either fearfal of the 

jutrity of Hur st oefcrags, or detormlnod io tnahethe youth eatpreas whafe he api^ear- 
ed so Wftmly tq fool, bore withhis advancoe a little in silence, when she 
cried Out, look here ,df you lore mcp, toll mo so, but ^on^t dirty my stocking?, 

— ^ 'P<3Pf>v 

k <.,ip\trPM vv once observing that a person famous in the musical profession 
led a very abandoned life, ** Ay/’ replied a wag, tho whole iem)' of hts hFo 
ho^ Wen }ias€* 

AoVs^nTlsrupvt by a lady on the shady stdj of forty,— 

• TjohIi a host of charms ’* % 

On whl^^b s^de of tuo church does yew tioe grow^ 

The outside. 

woKAhr^s tovE. 

l^Tot such on earth is woTnan‘s gentler part, 

Her law the aftec tions and her world the heart 
Unstirred by fioroe ambition, p isqioti, sti Ife, 

Bower- fringed and calm, should guide that stream — her life, 
Where man roip^ bljss, she mu} not gather joy, 

Put tender drOams hei trusting heart employ. 

- As to the oak frail honrjsuclvles chng, 

And grateful for support their fragrance bung. 

So must she loam on sonie thing shedding i ouiid 
Affection’s bloom, and sweetoniUg life’s dark ground. 

Eorn to be loved, and yield to lovO’s soft thtall. 

Fair gambler on one oast she stakes hor all, 

Wins happiness, or turns tho dice of woo. 

Moat bleat, or sad, ofUving things below- 
XiOV© is to her no pastime, given to cheer, 

Or t^hil© an hour *mid toil and darkness here 
* Tis in warm youth her dr^am, the luring goal 
She stiains to roach —the wealth of her fond soul j 
And if, sweet miser ’ those pHred litii^ riches tfeh, • 

No bankrupt spirit— opushed, or poor as she, — 

An strung harp, where music’s essence dies, 

A tearful rainbow broken in the skies, 

A FuU loved landscape left to night and gloom, 

A lily Withering on spring’s oloshig.tomb; 

O’er grief's dark flood a tainly wandering doom 
Eueh, such IB woman s heart beicft of We» 
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Tje(9s Aet Of €^9rvjBESA.TiaN.-^oiirer8ati(m ia, in truth, an «E^roiae 
very dangerouti to the nnderataading when practised in lai^e 

measure as an art dr an amusement. To be ready to speak before he ]ha5 
time to think, to say something apt and specious^-^Something which he mtty 
very wdB be supposed to think when he has nothing to say thsrt he really does 
think, -^to say what Is consistent with what he has said before, to touch topics 
lightly and let them go,— these are the arts of a oenversation : of which 
perhaps the last is the worst, because it panders to all the others. Nothing 
is searched out by conversation of this kind, — ^nothing Is heartily believed 
whether by those who say it or hy those who hear It. It may be easy, 
graceful, clever and sparkling, and bits ef knowledge may be plentifully tossed 
to and fro in it ; but it will be vain aud unprohtable : it may cultivate a 
certain micaceous, sandy surface of tke mind, but all that lies below will be 
unmoved and nnsunned. To say that it is vain and unprofitable is, indeed, much 
too little ; for the habit of thinking with a view to conversational effects, 
will inevitably corrupt the understanding, which will never again be sound 
or sincere. The dealings of those people with literature and art, like their 
dealings with society, have some tincture of personal ambition. Books are 
not read, pictures seen, or music listened to, merely for the delight to be 
found in them, er the private improvement of the mind. The rich and 
groat make efforts of their own in these lines, and booomc candidates for 
public applause. This is by no means to be deprecated when the efforts 
made are such as to oemmand respect as notice and attention. Let the works 
produced bo admirable for their genius, or respected for the labour and 
perseverance bestowed upon them, or the knowledge and capacity evinced by 
them, and nothing can be more commendable in the rich and great than to 
produce them, nothing more calculated to strengthen the hold of theie 
clasBO) upon the classes below. But the opposite consequence follows when 
the rich aud great are paraded and panegyrised by a particular department 
of the periodical press as the authors ofligl^tand fnvolous tales ; or when 
they are found exhibiting their indifferent accomplishments in collections 
of ephemeral verses, or in engravings from their drawings, not nnfrequently 
sold aFbazaars on those pretexts of charity which stand so much in need of a 
charitable consiimetion. Imperfect efforts in literature and art make a 
refined and innocent amusement for the rich and great, and as far as they 
go are cultivating : but publication needs to bo vindicated on other grounds. 
But let amusements be as innocent as they may, and let society 
b e as free as it may from ambition and envy, still, if the life be a life of so* 
ciety, and a life of amusement, instead of a life of serious avecations diversi* 
fied by amusement and society, it will hardly either attain to happiness or 
Inspire respect. And the more it is attempted to make Eooiety a pure cou- 
'^enti^ation of charms and delights, the more flat will be the failure. Let us 
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re'jolve' tliAt out society' shall consist of n<mo but the gay, the bvilliant, and 
the beantihil, — that is, that we will exolnde from it all atten^^icna towards 
the aged,%U foitbearance to^vaid^ the dall, all kindness tewardt^ the nn^aoe- 
fal &nd nnattiaotirCf-^and we shall find that when our social duties a^d 
our sod^a! etgoymonts have beep thus sedulously set apart, we have let 
down a sieve into the well instead of a bucket* What is meant to be an 
uinniied plea<«nre will not long be available as a pleasure at all *'Ou n aim^ 
guere d'etre etupoisoune metne avec esprit de rose'* Nor is it in our nature 
to be durably very well satisfied with an end which does not come to us m 
the disgnisa either of a meam or of a duty Duty being pros&ribed, tho 
Want of an aim will be felt in the midst of all the enjoyments that the 
choicest society can affotd, and what was entered upon as an innocent amuse 
meiitt. Will lose, in nolosig time, fiist its power to amuse and next its innocence \ 
The Want of an object will be supplied either by aiming at the advancement of 
this person or the depreciation of thaWln which case the pursuit of social 
pleasure will de^jenorate into tho indulgence of a vulgar pride and envj — or 
(Which 19 worse and more likely ) by merging the social pursuit in the voitex 
of some mdividuat passion ^Tayloi s JEs^tay^ 

The bi itpr Day the bbttpk Dkeh barrister being concerned in a cause 
which ho wanted to postpone for a few days, asked Lord Mansfield when ho 
would bring it on ? << On Friday next,** said Btis tjordship ‘ Will you please 
to consider, my Lord, next Friday is Good Friday ?** “ I don't care for that — 
the bettor day the better deed ** ** Well, my Lord, you will of courso do as 
you please, but if you do sit on that day, I believe you will be the first judge 
who has done business on Good Friday Since Pontius Pilate's time 

iM Scotland, a woman’s bonnet is eaUed a cap, and a man's cap is called a 
kennet* 

ARoyat PaiSE AT Bomb —Alette from Borne informs ns that the Pope, con- 
sidering himself the Snocessor Of the Fisherman, has consecratod a harpoon. 
With which he hopes to catch the Prmoe of Wales He will be more likely to 
eatch that fish with a hocdc. 

Habst on J8300 a Yeas —(Passer hy Cromng Swe^er) — “ What s#n this 
abbut?*' 

Sweeper Well, sir, I believe it^s a kind of wedding, but It ain’t likely to 
bean appy anion — only two broughams— and a hack cab'^” 

Saiices **— The Ude m diiguise, G H M , whose elaborate letters on 
dinners m the Times prove that he knows more about the carto dnic pcey^ than 
any other man, t like of** relieving sauces** We should say that this was 
tho very identical ** bauce” ** with which the St l^ncras Poor Law Gnardmos 
** relieve ** the pboi eutcasta who apply to the work house for admiasiau, 

^Uic Opmion m t'rance — Libert j logins at home» 
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Love at First Siojkt.-^A few weoke einoe aia emigrant sbtp put into Fly, 
moutli as tile last place of call, prior to the passengeTs bidding » Icmg; adieu 
to their na^ihre land* Circumstaucea detained her longer than usual, sud 
during her stay numbers of the more 4<Tespeotable t^f the passengers located 
themselves ashore. One of* them, a bachelor gnailemaii, with others^ took up 
his abode at the Qlobe Heteh and naturally enough one species of pastime du- 
dnlged in was the admiratloii af the belles the west who passed the hotel win^ 
dowB. Our friend, who wae &.r north/* was rather critical. He admired 
their rich and smiling oountenancee> but most of them lacked that ease and 
gracefulness of figure peculiar to the ^ highland lasses.*^ A warm discnssioJi 
often arose among the fellow passengers, some of whom were strict disciples 
of Lavater, and each oooasionally called attention to the gem” of his school 
or rather, own peculir notions of female perfection* On one of these occasions 
the eye of the gentleman to whom we more particularly allude, had picture 
ed on it a figure which so completely accorded with its notions, that it com- 
municated the circumstance to his sympathising fiiend — the heart. Instantly 
he was in chase, and followed the object of his admiration and her two com- 
panions with becoming propriety until they reached home. As soon as they 
entered, he applied his agitated fingers to the “ knocker/’ which summons 
was immediately answered by a female servant. The gentleman in reply to 

his enquiries, was informed that they wore the Misses , that they resided 

there with their mama» who was the widow of an officer formerly in Her 
Majesty’s service. A card was sent to Mrs ,—* — , requesting an interview. 
The printed messenger told that the stranger was a gentleman by education 
and profession. His request for an andienoe was therefore granted. His tale 
of love was soon told, but an introduction to the lady who had made snch an 
impression postponed, until time had been given for such enquiries as prudence 
dictated to be necessary. A week elapsed before answers were received $ they 
were all satisfactory, and the young lady was informed for the first time of 
her probable destiny. The introduction took place, and within fourteen days 
the trows of indissoluble union until death us do part” were taken, and 

Miss stakes passage in the emigrant ship as the lady of the Hevd 

Tclegro^K 


. * lEAEN THIS UY BBAftt. 

There was a young woman, and what do you think ? 

She soaked her light dres^ in cWoride of zinc, 

Then fire could not hurt her, though close she came by it* 

0 Ladies ! 0 Managers i Why dont you try it. 

There are still wives w^o sit up for their husbands, but rendering them all 
honor, it becomes a delicate <|ueBtion whether the 8itting>>up of the ohe i« 
at all equal to the setting down tho other receives when he comes home. 
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Novel Introduction to a Lady' — A oorrefipoodent of tJie New Forfc J&urmt 
of Commerce^ writing from Cape May, a very fashionable reaoa*t, desoiibes the 
following scene as having oocnmred in the waters which lash the shores!— 
Look out yonder at the suxf, is it not glorious ? See those swimaners. Will’ 
you believe that tho lady whom you saw but an hour ago shaking gaily her 
luxuriant ourls from her face and listeniag *te the mawkish sentimentality 
in the drawing room — Joe ssdd then that he saw a sneer of oontempt in her 
joyous eye — is the same bold swimmer that is dashing away the foam-oaps of 
the waves outside the surf ? Gome and go down with me, and I’ll introduce 
yon to her — ** " What ! out here ! ” yon exclaim ? “ Certainly, out there 
1 introduced Joe to her this morning in the same place. He was remarking 
on the fine picking for sharks, out of fifteen hundred bathers in the surf, and 
seeing one lady and gentleman outside of all the others, I proposed to him to 
swim out and be ready to aid her in ease of accident. No sooner said than 
done. I nad no fear of sharks for I never heard of one attacking any one on 
dur shores ; nor do I believe the blue shark w'ill touch a man as long as he can 
get fish to oat. But I always fear for a lady who is far from shore, lest her 
Strength should fail her. It roquires a very great degree of coolnoss to swinii 
in a heavy sea. Imagino my surprise on swimming past the lady and gentle 

man I have mentioned on finding it no other than my friend Mv and his 

daughter, Miss , with whom I have swam many am hour in rougher water 

than that a lady perhaps unequalled as a swimmer in this cotmtry, and, while 
7 am about it 1 may as well add, that you are the greatest horsewoman too, 
my dear.” " Hurrah I Who would have thought of meeting you here ? I've 
met you, 1 believe, at every place imaginable, from Niagara to the American 
Museum ; but the idea of meeting outside the surf at Gape May is unexampled. 

** Father, father, here’s W !” “ Where ?” said Mr , for the first time 

aware of my presence . “lam glad to see you, W . I’d give you a hand 

if I had one to spare.” “ Here is oxm for both of us,” said the lady, a much 
more expert swimmer than herr father ; at the same time reclining gracofully 
«n one side, and offering me her loit hand as she swam with her right. I 
took the opportunity to introduce Joe, and it was done in t£e most approved 

style of drawing-room introductions. “ My dear Miss , allow me tojpresont 

to your kind notice” — (here a foam-cap broke my face, and I paused an 
instant) — “ my friend and ally, Mr Willis, of whom you have heard me 
speak.” “ It gives me great pleasure to meet Mr Willis, whom I have long 

known by most excellent reputation.” “ Miss will please suppose me to 

make a graoefol bow,” said Joe, most comically, with his mouth just above 
the edge of the water ; the nearest approximation to one which I could devise* 
under the circumstances, is a dive ; but I fear that would be rather ludicrous 
than otherwise.” We laughed heartily at Joe^s apology and swam 
shoreward. 
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A EootJE’s your honour, if you will pass a light, 

aentonoe on me, 1 will teiform and become an honest man,” said a criminal 
who had been conrioted of theft. The promise made an impression oii th^' 
judge, and li«» .passed as light a sentence' As possible.” ^‘May the hangman 
chokb me, hut that judge 1:6 a fine old ^llow ! I must send him something,'^ 
ejcclaimed the crimiaal as he. left the ooi^rt ; and behold, the next day, the 
jud^e received &om an unknown hnnd a valuable gold watch of which ho 
had been robbed two years b^ore. 

PLEASING phOspect.-— JFVisni from Town. Well ! and how's the mare ?” 

Country friend. ** Oh ! aU right, old boy ! sl^e w^l be as fresh as paint for you 
tomorrow, for she hasn’t been hunted sinco the day she put Frank Bailer’s 
shoulder out !” 

an old MAID’S STOEY. 


He came to me when spring flower^j , 
threw 

Their fragrance on the crystal ait $ 
He was so manly and so fair, 

Ho other thought or love 1 knew. 

He told to me the old, street talch— 
The story old, yet ever new — 

Of love : I drank it as the dew 
Is drunk by blossoms in the vale. 

He said for my sake every ill 
Of life should pass him lightly by; 
That every dark cloud in the sky 
Should have its silvery lining still 
He said tho sweet dream of his life 
Was of a sunny, quiet spot, 

Where vines should wreathe a lowly 
cot, 

And 1 should be his loving wife. 

He gave to me a look of hair, 

A little silken, jetty tT)g|»a ; 

How oft I kiss it ! while I bless 

, a 

His head, and pray he knows no oare. 
Be said to me at bur farewell, 

'<My darling, never let them take 
You from me, or my heart will 
break !” 


His voioe was like a clear, sweet bell. 

I thought the days would never pass 
So long they seemd away from him- 
The sunshine of my soul grew dim. 
When falling leaves and yellow grass 
Told that the Summer laid her head 
In Autumn’s duskey lap to die. 

And he came not : I pray’d that I ^ 
Might, like tho Summer, soon be dead. 
His dear voice never fell again 
Upon my eager, longing ears ; 

No rose leaves robb’d the weary years 
Of piercing thorns and sullen pain. 

But from the great cold world there 
came 

A rumour of a lovely face — 

A being full of girlish grace, 

Who won and wore his precious name. 
He wrote me that the past was o’er. 
That he would be my brother — friend; 
As if my love opuld ever end 
. In friendship, and in nothing more ! 

The sweet hopes died down in niy life 
I did not hate ; I only fimy d 
That oAr his life would fhll no shs.^ 

I ^Id have crash’d were I his wife. 


L. d. A. 
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JULIA- 

ilv ANCIENT BAltXD. 

1*0 the graTOs, where sleepe the deacti 
Hapless JuUa took her way; 

Bighfl to hcaVe^ iHd tears to shed 
0*er the spot where Damon laje. 
Hanyo a hlooming flower she horo, 

O ’er the green glass turf to throw; 
Andj while fast her teares did ponr, 
Thus she sang to Soothe her woe . 

“goft and safe, thon lowly grave, 

Fast o’er thee ray teares shall flowe , 
Onlye hope the hapless have, 

Onlye refuge left for woe 
Constant love and grief sinddro 
Shall thy hallowed turf pervade ; 

And many a heartfelt sigi and tcare, 
'Hapless youth shall soothe thy shadow 

** Lighted by tho moon a pale shine. 

See mo, to thy memrrye true, 

Lowly bending at thy shrine, 

Hany a votive flower to strew e 
But how little do these flowers 
Prove my Idvd ahd oonstancye ! 

Vet a few^ad fleeting hours 
And, dear youth, I '11 foUoWe thee. 

Bose, replete with scent and hue, 
Sweetest flower that nature blowes ; 
Damon flourlsj^ed once like you. 

Now o *er him the gieen grass grows* 
Bose go deck his hallowed grave, 

Lily, o’er the green tnrfe twine ; 
Hpnonr mecte that tnrfe should have, 
Beantye^s bed and Tirtne's shriti|| 

“ Primrose pkle, and violet blue, 

Jasmin sweete, and eglantine, 

ISightly here thy sweetest 1 atrewe j 
* Fronde to deck my true lore's shrine. 
Like yon, my Damon, bloomed a ^ye ; 

He did die, an^pio must yon ; • 

But such charms can yon displaye ? 
Halfe so virtuous, halfe so true P 
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Ifb, Bsreetd flowerets, no finch charma, ' 

Buqh virtues can you bqaati , , 

Yet Ws tprne fVom my fond armes ; , 

Tot my faithful lovo is croat. 

But a radiant mornp shall rise 

(Loi^ring momautfi^ fhaapr flowo ! ) 

When wid him, I’ll treadd tHe skies, 
fimile atdeathe, and Wghe at woe.’* 

Thus jahe sung, and s^wed the flower, 

Beato-hpr breast, aud wept, and sighed ; 

And, when told the midnight houre, 

On the green tnrfe grave she dy’d. 

Many a nightingale forlome 
Sung her knell, while breezes sighed j 
Haughty Grandeur heard with scorn, 

^ How so poore a mayden dy’ d I 

Influence oe Music.— An ei^oellont clcrrgyman, possessing much knowledge 
of human nature, instruotod his large funnily of daughtera in the theory 
and practice of music. They were all observed' to bo exooedingly amiable 
and happy. A friend inquired if there was any secret in his mode of educa- 
tion. He replied, When any thing disturbs their temper, “ I say to them 
sing :* and if I hoar them speak against any person, I call, them to sing to 
me ; and so they have sung away all causes of discontent, and every disposi- 
tion to scandal.** — Mrs. Sigoy^ney, 

A Joke with a Stxng.— A Professor in a Univeijpity, during a botanic lecture, 
took great pride in a discovery he had made of a very uncommon species of 
the nettle, which he informed the auditory possossed every other property of 
the plant, but that it did not atiiig. A wag, in the secret, tad, however 
changed the specimen, and introduced the common nettle in its plaop. “ You 
see, gentlemen," said the professor, tbaf^it does not sting.** He then ap- 
plied his hand to the nettle, but suddenly i^ithdrawing, added with eager 
astonishmdnt, ^ does tJioy^h /" 

Inventive Genius— Of all things in life, '* says James Watt, in a letter- 
given in Muirheadja Life.of Watt, “ there is nothing more foolish than inveu 
tijrig. Here I work five or mure years contriving an engine, And Mr. Moora 
hears of.it, is moro eveilUt gets three patents at once, publishes himself in the 
jQOwsp^pei^, hires 2,000 men, seta them to work for the whole world in St, 
George’s FieldSi gets h fortune at onoe, prosocutes me for using my 
invention," ^ ^ . 

When am-an falls aslpap after dinn^j just for “forty winks," and iaken 
marc — is he to he held accountable for Uie ant P 
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!rM SEVEN WISE MEN OP aBEEOE 

X FABLS Titfi CBLBBBATIB LOm^tyfU " 

WM ‘ntS tJOtSs 

Oncb upo^ • tiuae the seven wise men ^ of Ghreece mot together et 
Athens* and it proposed that every one of them should mention erhat 
he thought the greatest wonder in the creation. One of them* of higher 
conceptions than the rest* proposed the opinion of the astronomers about’ 
the filled stars, which they believed to be so many suns i that each had 
their planets rolling about them and were stored with plants and animals 
like this earth. Fired with tftik thonght, they agreed to supplicate Jupiter 
that he would at least permit them to take a journey te the inooii> and remain 
there three days, in order to see the wonders of that place, and give an aOoonnt of 
them at their return. Jupiter consented and ordered them to assemble on a high 
saouutoixi where there should be a cloud ready to convey them to the place 
they desired to see . 

They picked out aome chosen companions, who might gssist them in 
describing and painting the objects they should meet with. At length 
they arrived at the moon, and found a palace there well fitted up for 
their reception. The next day, being very much fatigued with their journey, 
they slept quiet at home till noon; and being still faint, they refreshed 
themselves with a most delioious entertainment, which they relished so well, 
that it overcame their curiosity This day they only saw through the 
window ihat delightful spot adorned with the most beautiful flowers, to which 
the beams of the sun gave an uncommon lustre, and heard the singing of most 
melodious birds tiifl evening cime on. Next day they^rese very eaily, m order 
to begin their observations j bat some very beautiful young ladies of that coun- 
trycoming to make them a visit, advised them first to recruit their strength, 
before they exposed themselves to the laborious task they wore about to under- 
take. The delicate meats, the ricji wines, the beauty of those damsels, pre- 
vailed over the resolution of these strangers. A fine concert of music is intro- 
duced, the young ones begin to dance, and ay is jollity, so that this whole day 
is Spent in gallantry; till some of their neighbours, growing envious at their 
mirth, vushed in with swords. The elder part of the company tried to appease 
the younger, premising the veiynext day they would bring the rioters to 
juatdee* This they performed, and the third day the cause ^s heard ; and 
whf|^,with aceneution, pleadings, exceptions, and the judgment itself, the 
whole day was taken up on which the term sot by Jupiter expired* On their 
return to Greece, aIl*tho country flocked in upon them to ^eartho wonders of 
the moon described; but aU they opuld tell was (for that was all they knewj, 
^at the ground was covered with gregei intermaed 'with flowers, nud that the 
birds sung among the branches of the trees; but what kind of flowers 
they ' aw, or ^hat kind of birds they heard, they were totally ignorant , npon 
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which they were treated everywhere with coutempt. If we apply this fable 
of the present age, we shall perceive a very just similitude. By these 
^!#ee days, the fable deuotea three ages of man. First, Youth, in which we are 
.t op feeble in every respect to look into the works of the Creator : all that season 
’'iis given up to idleness, luxury, and pastime. Secondly, M<j.nhood, in which men 
are employed in settling, marrying, educating children, providing fortunes 
for them, and raising a family. Thirdly, Old Age, in which, after having made 
their fortunes, they are overwhelmed with lawsnits and proceedings relating to 
their estates. Thus it frequently happens that men never consider to what 
end they are destined, and why they were brought into the world. 

Serpentine Policy. — “ First Americanise, then annex, ” is the principle of 
which Mr. Douglas proposes to extend the possessions of the Yankee Repub- 
lic. Just BO the bea-constrictor first strangles and licks its prey all over* 
and then swallows it. 

The Cockneife Address to the Sea. — With all thy faults I love thee still.’* 

One of the “ Italian Irons.” — The Holy Poker ! ! ! • 

JndAcation of a coming Storm. — When a woman gives you a ''bit of her mind,” 
it is because she cannot keep the peace. 

The Burns Festival. — One of the six hundred aspirants, upon being asked 
why he had selected the signature of " Crinoline” for his poem, explained 
as his reason, that “ it could hot fail to carry off* the prize for Burns.” 

STRAWS TO TICKLE FOOLS WITH. — Who is it that says the Board of Health is 
composed of Lignum 

To the sour all grapes are sour — to the sweet a Uennan suite of rows is 
even sweet ! 

Is it not fair to conjecture that the troughs of the sea are filled only' with 
BOw-Bow-westers ? 

The first compliment paid to a travelling prince is to give him a review 
We thought the days for reviews had gone by; but let us hope that the review 
got up aboard are a little more entertaining tAan those published in our coun- 
try ; or else we pity the poor prince when he is presented with one. 

Flattery is the language of slaves, and base is the slave who pays it, unless 
it is to a pretty woman. 

SrN'CE the flea is generally up all night, stealing about like a bravo in the 
dark to take men’s blood, we are curious to know if he stops in bed the whole 
of next day ; or when does he take his rest P or is he simply satisfied in taking 
the i^est of others? 

• 

A MAN cannot wait for his dinner without instantly losing his temper, hut 
see with what angelic sweetness a woman bears the trial ! Has woman more pa- 
tience than a man? Not a bit of it — only she has launched, and the man has not. 

N 
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A iitiriqrE 

ON THE SONG OF « BILLY ^AYLOE ^ . 

Ft iragicUs plemmqtie 

TelephuB ao Poleiis, qtiiii^ |n^ar'^ piaxt 

Piojicit ampullafl ao fiesqtiip(ed!ai!{^ 

Si ourat c6r spectantis, 

Hor. Ars T4^i. 


4<sj 


I HOPE that I shall not appear to doQiada the office (af criticlsmi by xfislriyi]^ 
ballad the subject of it, especially since th^ now before me is of^so eaWeUeijjt ‘ 
a nature If it is objected to I must shelte?r myself tindei* the an<^hori^ ^ 
Addison, who has wntten a entiquo on Chevy Cbace, to which, I ^eniUPft Iko 
affirm, this ballad is infinitely superior That 1 may not appear too 
tuotis in my assertion, let us proceed to the examination of this justly 
brated poem I call it a poem — I had almost called it an epic, seeing 
has a beginning, middle, and end ■ the action is one, namely the death of the 
hero Taylor it is replete with character, and^full of sentiment j not delivered 
with the laboured declamation of Lucan, lut suggested by incidents the most 
^ intereatirg and touching Let us first examine it verse by veise 11 e anthoi 
has no tedious prelude, not even an invocation, but, like Ilomer, immodmtelv 
etiteis into the middle of his subject, and in a few words gives ns the name 
character, and amour of his hero. Obseiwe the gaiety of the opening — 

“ Billy Taylor was a busk young feller. 

Full on miith and full on glee ” 


How admirably, howjudiciously is this jocund beginning contrasted with the 
molanoholy sequel ' how affecting to the reader’s feelings when he reflects how 
goon Billy a joy will be damped » Unhappy Tayloi J — Let us proceed to the 
next lines — 


*' And his mind he did diskiver 
To a lady fair and free ” 

Taylor was a bold youth ; he feared not to tell his mind to the lady , ho did 
not jBtand shilly-shally, like a whiinpeung lov^r But we are heio presented 
with a new character, a lady fair and free Some commentators have thought 
that she was a lady of easy virtue, from the epithet free , and indeed the vie 
lence bf her love and jtalousy seems to favour the guspioion but let us not bo 
too severe , free insy signify no more than thit she was of a checiful dispo- 
sition, and thus of the same temper with her lover - cancordes animse ' Thus 
far all is pleasant and delightful , but the scene is now changed, — and sor- 
row succeeds to joy. 
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« Four und twenty Lrisk young fellers, 

^ they vas in rich array, 

^hey seized Billy Tailor, 

4^, tw'wAs, and sent to sea.” 

^{^uytoT, t^io i^^ylor, is pressed and sent to sea. I cannot 

V help 'ohSi?|^ing hero tiho $tfb Of the poet in getting us into the condition of 
We may guess from hia heiug pieased, that he was not free of the 
was, most likely, a jfUvrAevman cohb’er, cobblers boing famous for 
gftee« I will not positively say he wa's a cobbler ycaligor thinks he was 
f a lamp-lighter ; ‘*adhuo sub judice lis eat.” But to proceed — Taylor is on 
^ beard ship : bat what does his true lo\e P 

His true-love she followed arter, 

Under the namo pf Richard Car ; 

And her hand<? were ill bedaubed 
With the nasty pitch and titr.” 

Many ladies would have oomforted themselves with other lovers , not so Bill's 
mistress j she follows him ; she enters tho ship under the name of Richard 
Car. She condescends to daub her lily whit'* hands 'with the pitch and tar 
What excessive love, andhowill rewarded’ I have two ihingslo remark here ; I 
Her disregard of herself in daiibitig her hands. When I consider a iadj' m 
juvenal who did tho same, I am led to think she was Billy's mistress. But 
then Billy disregards her , this makts me think again she was his wife.—- Tet 
perhaps not ; Billy had now got another mistress. 2. The second ob'^ervation 
is upon the name she assumes, Richard Car C inmentators are much divided 
upon this head ; why she chose that name in preference to any other I 
must confess they talk rather sillily on this topic , I conjectuie the name was 
given her because it was a good rhyme to tar this is no mean or inconsider- 
able reason, as the poets will all testify. But let the reader decide this at 
hiB leisure } let us now proceed • 

An engagement came on tho very next morning ; 

Bold she fit among the rest . 

The wind aside did blow her jacket, 

. , And diskivered her lily-white breast.” 

Here was ti trial for the lady ! but she sustained it i she fought boldly, fought 
like a man. But mark the sequel :^the wind blows aside her jacket ; her 
lily white breast is Exposed to tills lawless gaze of the sailors 1 Here was a 
sight 1 No doubt it inspired them tv'ith double valor, and gained them a vie- 
tory, for they certainly were victorious, though the poet judiciously passes 
over this inferior topic, and hastens to ins mam subject. 
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. '^lie captain gains intelligence of her heroism, or, in the musical simplicity 
of the original, ** kiwis for to kno’w it :** with honest bluntness he exolaiini;* 
« Vat vind has blown you to me ?“ The tsharacter of the sea captain is 
supported : he does not say, how came you hero ?*’ but in the characteristic' 
language of his profession, ** v^at vind has blown you to me P The ’clasSTcal^ 
deader will be pleased also with the similarity this expression bears to a' 
passage in the ^neid : it is the speech of Andromache to ^neas, on a like oc- 
casion of surprise : 


‘‘ Sed tibi qni cursum venti, quse fata dedere ? 

Aut quisquam ignarum nostris Deus appulit oris ? 

It inust be confessed that the latin is more pompous, perhaps more elegant; 
but what it gains in refinement, it loses in simplicity. The chief thing however 
to* be remarked is, that the same language always suggests itself upon the 
same occasion. But let us attend to the lady’s answer ; 

“ Kind sir j 1 be kirn for to seek my true love, 

Vhom you press’d and sent to sea.” 


The pathos of this speech is inimitable. Observe with what art, or rather 
with what nature, it is worked up, so as to interest the feelings of the cap- 
tain. First let us take a view of the speaker ; a woman, and her breast dis- 
kivered : she begins with, “ Kind sir,” which shows the gentleness of her dis- 
position, and that she forgave the captain, though he had pressed her true 
love : she proceeds, “ I be kim for to seek my true love : ” who could resist 
this affecting narration ? A lady braving the dangers of the sea and an en- 
gagement, to seek her true-love 1 The last line has sugge'^ted to the commen- 
tators that the captain had headed the press-gang himself. This is a matter 
of too much consequence for me to decide. But what effect has the speech 
on the rngged nerves of the captain ? AU that could be expected and desired. 
He breaks out — observe the art of the poet 1 — no fr'gid preface of he 
said,” “ ho exclaimed, ” but, like Homer, he gives us the speech at once— 


If you kim for to seek your true-love, 

He from the ship is-^one avay ; 

And you’ll find him in London streets, ma’am, 
Talking vith his lady gay.” 


The captain’s feelings are taken by storm ; he makes a full discovery of the 
. retreat of the youth, and the company in which he is to be found. Some 
have thoT^i'ht it very odd that the captain should be so Well informed of Billy’s 
retreat and oompany ; and are of opinion that he connived at it : but the 
captain might, from his knowledge of human natufe and especially of sailors' 
nature, guess where and in what oompany Billy would be. Let not then 
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the honest tar bo condemned. As the poet has put down non(;, we may sup- 
pose the ladj to be too much oppressed to make any answer to a speech so 
cutting and afflicting. Overwhelmed with anger^ jealously, and desire of 
revenge, she could not speak. Admirable poet, who so well knewvnature ! 
<< parve curse loquntnr, ingentes silent and is not this silence more eloquent, 
more expressive, nay more awful, than all the angry words that could have 
been uttered P It is the silence before ihh tempest ; the awful stillness of 
revenge and death.. 


« She rose up early in the morning, 

Long before the break of day.” 

Mark the impatience of revenge ! she will not even wait till day-break ; she 
gets ( as we may suppose, though it is not declared ), leave of absence and 
goes on shore, 

“ And she found false Billy Taylor, 

Talking vith his lady gay.” 

Infamous Billy Taylor ! while your mistress was braving for you the dangers of 
the ocean, you were revelling in the arms of another ! But your hour is come* 
— The character of Billy is inimitably well supported throughout, or, as 
Horace says, — 

Qualis ab inoepto processorit, eb sibi constat.” 

Tis true, he deserts his mistress j but 'tis for a lady of similar disposition j it 
is a lady gay with whom he walks : thus, though he is false, he shows himself 
full of mirth I lae still Billy Taylor. Mark the artifice of the poet! Like 
Virgil, who drops the epithet “ pious ” on a similar occasion, the poet hero 
calls Billy by the appropriate epithet “ false ” There is an elegance and 
simplicity perfectly Homeric in the repetition of the line, “ valking vith hia 
lady gay.” 

Straight she call’d for swords and pistols, 

Brought they vas at her* command.” 

Lot not the sceptical reader sneer, and ask where she got, or who brought the 
swords and pistols. Some kind deity, willing to assist the purpose of her just 
revenge, interposed, and brought her arms. Surely Horace would allow that 
this was “ dignua vindice nodus ” — But to proceed 

** She fell on shooting Billy Taylor, 

' Vith his lady in his hand.” 

Here is an interesting incident ! here a melancholy subject! what a scene or a 
picture ! On one side, a lady, impelled by jealousy, with a discharged pistol in 
her hand, and a face expressive of the triumph of revenge ; on the other, Billy 
Taylor, stretched on the pould ground, with his hand in that of his lady, now 
we may suppose no longer gay, and perhaps weeping ! ( Observe, Billy died in 





in whiqli Tibnllua wished to die; he held hia mistr6Se,« delieiente 
'Wnu.'') Oi dome hnireidl yon yoking men ! ye Billy fTayloi-s, for the world is 
full of you ! ye deaerbera of ^i.rue loTora^ye walkers with ladies gay,, come here 
and eontfiihplate 1 Taylor, who a few days before was gay like you, , is now 
alas! ^‘dendrgone dead,” or^ io use the pathetic and expressire language of 
Fsdsts^-^whQ, hy<the was like Billy, a gay deceiver— is now no better than 
^ ^^nhoitteti herring ^ 

‘*^hen the captain he kim for to know it, 

He very much applauded her for what she had done.” 
jProm this passage, some have taken occasion to accuse the captain of a 
eosnivance with Billy's escape and connexion with a lady gay, that he might 
enjoy Billy’s first mistress. But surely this is unfounded ; the captain saw 
this mistress of Billy’s by chance alone ; and could not therefore be supposed 
to have alenging for a lady whom he had never seen till Billy had left the ship 
Some have also accused the captiin of cruelty, for applauding the lady for kill- 
ingher lover ; but these are unfounded and calumnious charges : it was a love 
pf justice which induced the captain to applaud her ; not that I positively 
say, that he might not also be swayed by the lady’s beauty. The vehemence of 
the captain’s apidause is admirably displayed by the quantity of dactyls in the 
second line of this stanza. Let us proceed ; — 

, ** And he made hor first lieutenant 

Of the valiant Thunder-bomb.” 

l^aUy are shocked at the apparent indifforenoe of the lady; and foolishly 
condemn the poet for inconsistency Such ignorant critics know nothing of 
the matter. Our poet, who is the poet of nature, did not mean to draw a 
perfect, character, a “ sine labj mons rum but, like Homer and Euripides, 
which, latter he greatly resembles in his tenderness of expression, draws men 
and women such as they are. Still there is anotlmr objection started : how 
could a woman be mSide a lieutonant ? It must bo confessed that though such 
things are not entirely unprecedented, that they are very singular ; some have 
therefore thought this a decent allegory of the poet to express that she was the 
captain's chief mistress, his Sultana : and wc must remember that she was a 
free lady, and after the murder she hade cemmittod glad of the ^protection of a 
captfi^. I hope thh ladies^ will not be offended at this interpretation, and, 
since a recent inquiry, WITT pardon me the expression that conveys it. 

It remains now to say something concerning the sentiments, characters 
inci^ntei, moral, and diction of the poem, and Trpurov aro Trp4jiT<jiy let us speak 
of the senluments. These, as 1. observed before, are not, like Lucan’s, obtruded 
upon the reader, but suggested by inoi lenta. Eor instance, does not the 
circumstapoe of the lady’s going to sea after her true-love suggest more tliati 
the most laboured deoldmatlen bn the force of love t When the captB4n is 
mefted by the pathetic address, and lily-whits breast of the lady^ is 





it, not nlQSbrly and intimated how gueafc is the VoQl^g 

bBauty, pleading in A good ntP^nse, ^ over .even tl^e boisfcerons nature nf 9{ ? 

^ain, when the ^7 ahootaJJlUy . Taylor,- what a fine eentinient- is. to 
covered here of the power of Jealousy! and in the death, of Billy oontraujied 
with hie former ga'oty ; who ii there whoso fiioul is so iron a mould as not to he 
touched by jthe implied sentiment of the short-livodness of human pleasure u^d 
enjoyment, when even the gay Taylor is ovortakan hy fate ? This is a most 
masterly pieoa of nataro ; and T venture to pronounoe that the man who is 
uninterested by it must have been born on Caucasus, and imr.sed by sh‘='-wolves. 
I come now to the oharaoters j and here it is that the chi ef art of the poet is 
displayed. It is wonderful to observe how many and how different characters 
are to be found in this short poo n To say nothing of the fo ir and twenty 
“ fellers,” who are admirably charaotorissod by the epithet “brisk;” wa have 
the mirthful Taylor, and tho rugged sea-captain, the lady fair and frop, and 
the lady gay. It may bo objected that there is too great a sameness in the 
female o’laraotors : but no ; the lady fair and free is brave and revengefnl • the 
lady gay is simply gay, a more insipid character, and introduced by tho poet 
no doubt as a contrast to the furbaleut and busy character of tho other lady. 
The busterous captrain is a well-d ’iwn an I well -supported ohara ''ter. He is 
rugged, honest, blunt, illiterate, and gallant. But it is the character of the 
hero Taylor, which is drawn and sustained with tho most art and nature. In 
the first p’aoo he is brave, although some have oontradicl-od this, by saying 
that he did not go to sea voluntarily, but %vas pressed, and then run away the 
night before the engagement. But I will not believe ho was n coward : no ; let 
the critics romombor that Ulysses did not go voluntarily to the Trojan war, 
and. was always willing to escape when he could j and yet surely he was a 
hero. Thus have I proved the bravery of Taylor. He had also other' requi- 
sites for a hero ; he was amorous, like Achilles and .(^luoas, and he deserted 
his lovo like the same -^Eneas.' Then ho was brisk and gay. I do not re- 
member any hero exactly of this character. To be sure, Achilles laughs onco 
in the Iliad, and iEneas in the -Eneid; bu# it does not appear to have boon 
tho general character of either of them, and especially of tho latter, who was 
a whimpering sort of hero. It does not api>oar that Taylor resembled uEneas 
in piety ; but that is a silly kind of antiquated virtue, of which heroes of 
modern days would bo ashamed, and which our poet has most judiciously 
omitted in frho catalogue of Billy’s qualities. Again, ho resembles tho 
heroes of antiquity in his untimely end, and in the cause of it — a 
woman. Thus Achilles was shot in the heel ; Ulysses was killed, 
though not Very prematurely, by his son; Enoas was drowned like a dog, fii a 
ditch ^ and Alexander was poisoned. Thon as to the cause; Samson (tfioU^H 
to be sure the polite reader will call that fabulous, and think me a fbol for 
quoting «^uc’i an did wife’s. tale), owed his death to a woman ; Agamemnon 
was even killed by' a woman ; Hipf)oljtas lost his life by a' woman; so did 
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Belleropbon ; an^ Antony lost the vrorld, and his life too, by a womans Upon 
the whole Billy’s is a mixed sort of character, composed of good ajsd bad 
qualities, in whiob^ according to the established character of heroes, • the bad 
predominate. Thus, iu the character of Achilles, it would be difficult to 
dud a single good quality ; he is ** impiger, iracundus, inezorabilis, acer,” 
and a great deal more of the same sort. uSneas is indeed pious \ but then 
be is a perfidious deserter of an injured lady ; he invades a country where he 
has no right, and kills the man who has the audacity to oppose the usurper 
of his own throne, and the ravisher of his own wife. And, as to Alexander 
he was a mere brute : he overthrew cities, as children overthrow houses 
made of cards, for his mere amusement; and like the same children wept 
when he had no more to knock down: he killed some millions of men, for the 
same reason that country squires shoot swallows, for exercise, and because 
they ha\e nothing else to do : and, in the time of peace and conviviality, he 
slew two of “hie best friends, merely to keep his hand in- practice. Compared 
tp these heroes, Billy is a perfect saint : and indeed I have often thought 
that he is too good for a hero; and that a few rapes, and thefts, and murders 
would have made a very proper and interesting addition to his character 
As to the incidents, I shall merely observe that they are numerous, well- 
chosen, interesting, and natural. Let me next speak of the moral to be 
drawn from the poem. Whether the poet, according to Bobbu’b rule, and 
Homer’s and .ffiaop’s practice, chose the moral first, I cannot pretend to say , 
though some, who resolve the whole poem into an allegory, favour that 
opinion. Certain it is, the moral is excellent, the ill eflect of inconstancy 
and I am sure the fair sex will be obliged to the poet’s gallantry. There 
are also some of what I may call collateral truths to be derived from the 
poem ; such as not to trust too much to prosperity, exemplified in the mirth 
and down-fall of Taylor; and the reward of virtue, in the lady’s being made a 
first lieutenaut' I shall conclude with a few remarks on the diction, or, to 
speak metaphorically, the dress in which the story is clothed. It has all the 
requisites of a good style ; it is cymeise, perspicuous, simple, and occasionally 
sublime. The poetry is not of that tumid nature which Pindar uses, but of 
the graceful simplicity of Homer’s verse. TiJe poet has diversified the lan_ 
guage by the intermixture of the Doric dialect, in imitation of the Greek 
tragedians ; of this kind are the expressions, vat, vind, dishivered, I he him, and 
for to know. But what strikes me most is, the solemn, mournful, - and pathetic 
beauty of the chorus, Tol hi de rol de riddle iddle ido. The At, at, and 0ei/, 
of Furipides and Sophocles, the e € e e and oro ro rot totoi ^schylus 
are comparatively frigid and tasteless. Yes ; this Tol hi de rol de riddle ido is 
so exquisitely tender, and so musically melancholy, that I dare affirm, that 
the mind and ear that are not sensibly affected . with it, are barbaroas, 
tasteless, and incapable of relishing beauty or harmony, Thus ends my 
criticism.— ■Ptoir^'S' of hit&ratuT0» 
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likfii ’^ke o^diiTtijr cm tr imp 0 rt 4 .iit attktr» 
tk^ c$ftke Vreiu^ Coart 1l| 

Atid 0ti:ii4Sll^ 

Be meH a rerjr fViV‘oarat>le reception^ aaid wllik(M|ik]|. 
a!dkot?iti|f1iay {ts^traoy tookapdkki^ tka of envoy exf^otdina^ ' 

Odttvt elf SaVoy 10fe ked eeverkl oonlei^ces ike imperil') bennoil and madt^ 
00 ir^^Skt a df^nte in tEe most dfetingtiiehod aMamkltefli ikat onoe at a private 
roncertr at o6tLtt» the captain of the g^ard denying him admittance he de- 
manded aatiefiftotion in Mg master^s name, and the oMeer wag obliged to pile hia 
pardoh. Hig ftrgfc care wai to Ingratiate himeelf with the Jegnite, who at that 
ti miei bore a g^eat gway at oonrt , and in order to thig, he went to ngit their ohiktvdfe 
which remaining nndniBhed, aa they pretended from the low oiropmstancei of 
the aooiety, he aehed them how much wonld complete it P An estimate to the 
amount of two thousand lonis-d^ors bemg laid before him Caraffa assured them 
of his nonatant sttaohment to their order, that he had gladly embraced snoh 
a public opportunity of showing his e«fteera for them , and that they might 
immediately proceed to dniahing their church In ooneeqnenoe of his 
promise he sent that very day the two thousand 1ouiB>-d*ora, at which 
sum the charge had been computed Be was very sensible that this wag a 
part he could not act long without being detected, and that this piece of 
generosity might not be at his own expense, he invited a great number of ladies 
of the rank to supoer and a ball Every one of the guests had promised to 
be there but be complained to them all of the ill returns made to hig divBi- 
ties, adding, that he had been often disappointed* as the ladies male no scru- 
ple of breaking tlieir words cm such oooasious, and in a jocular way. insisted 
on a pledge from erery lady for their appearance at the time apppinted^ Ona 
gave him a nng, another a pearl necklace, a third a pair of earrings^ a 
a fourth a gold watch, and several such tnjkets to the amount of twelve 
thousand dollars. On the evening appointed^ not one of the guests was miss- 
ing , but it may easUy be conceived what a damp it struck upon the whoiia 
assembly when it was at last foand« that tha gay Piedmontese was a she?pM» 
and bad disappeared Kor had the Jesuits any great reaa<m to applaud i%ein* 
selves on the sueoees Of their dissimulation ; for a few ^liays before Ms depaiw 
tsTe, the pretended count, putting on an air of deep conoem, placed himself in 
Way of the emperor a confessor, who inquired into the cause of his apparent 
melaseholy* He entrusted him with an important secret, that he wpa sMpft 
money at ^ JuUetare *wheu Oi^ht thousand )ouis.d*orB were immediately 
wanted fbv his master’s affairs, to be distributed at the imperial 
the Jesdlhs* to whom he hh^d ^ recent instance of his 

large a donation^ immediatfey Ibmished him with the sum he wax^^ ae4^^ 
this aoqn sition, and the ladies' pledges, he thought he had carried his jests 
far enough, and very prudently withdrew from Vienna* 
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^ JRWi^*«lSr««K« Y|M» -W.e 1^ ira4»4l^ T , 

4j'|i](i- g|ii|^^ ^ 1 ^$^ iia»4t''>vW« tli0y 

WiPT0 ^m« w4i^ luiA ^tiHBMMftgr 

iiMgi s&r M% wm Jtk mm iaraly 3w««t i 

wUK i)(ir lrfi 9 «elf < ^ liis 

J«*jwe^, h$ hrst fmihrnOi ]litig!ll;i wtM to 

ji^ an^ ein^ii, IToutive ^9rne^ti(Uyi'd^^rf«ri^ittiyt^QiL4ti«i fHl 
^ Miag ftcsmaisima w ttesA try 4ity, •tW otftwt 
yety ir^yxal, it ««D!to ifit« hi« 1>«»ad to ; and 

*m Te/t^wn He etdered hito tho rliair of ntn^o; lading* ■there 
l^’f^Y th% fcln-sf , ’fvKil© for hit ireift, he w-Tdld p^rfton^te Johnny Fett^eon. 
ftiw IHrpe Wfcs in the begritining v^ry agreeable to the whele ooimpeay. The ^ 
8erereijr<^ pet on the sire ef royalty, end tailed to those abonthim in a 
etrain ltre*that of the real one, only with less pedantry* Thfey were infinitely 
«^e$^ed, ^ith the joVej and it was a perfect oDn»edT» till 1 he ualnchy knave 
tamed the tables^ and eatne all of a anddeix to moralize on the vanity of hon 0 iir, 
wealth, and ple&enre , to talk of the inainoerity, venahty, and cormpt'jfJii of 
oonrtlera and servanta of the crown , how entirely they had their own inter, 
estft at hearty and how generally their pro! ended zeal and azsidaity were the 
di^igniee of falsehood end flattery. This dtzeonrse made a change m some of 
fliddr conntenanoee j end even the real monarch did not reUah it altogether 
We was afraid it might hare eomeefibet npon hi^ minions, and lessen the tri' 
hate of adutation they wore used to offer with great pirofh«i'onr when they fannd 
how this wag obserred and animadverted pn it. Bat the monitor did not stop 
hero; he levelled *\ particular satire at the king, which pet an erd to the 
entfertammerit, anl mad© his majesty repent of his inl^rodnoiTig it (some for- 
eigaers of dieti notion being preaent) ; for it painted him in his tree oo'onrs, as 
one i^at never lovod^ a wise man, nor re warded an honest one, unless they 
sacrificed to his vanity while he loaded those who prostituted themaelve'5 to 
hU will with wealth and honcftlT. For the mimic, pointing direotly to James 
fwhn was to personate Fergnson,) raising hw voice* Therfi,” said he. “ star da 
a man whom t would ha^e yon imitate the honest creature Waa the oom- 
*radf^f^ my childhood, and regards me wlt>a cordial aWeotion to this very m.o- 
mei^ he has testified hrs friendship by all the means in his power ; study- 
mg my welfare, guarding me from evil oounseUers^ prompting me ’to princely 
actions, and warning me cf every danger i fbr all which he never, asked me 
anpT^ing ; and by Jove, though 1 have squandered, thousands on several of 
i^i>e whole course of my life, I never gave •him ^ fisrthmg/* The 
kin )r, uetfetod hg this sarcasm, cried out to Ferguson, ’* Augh ! ypu fiauky 
'■ lonn« what wad you le at P awa aff my tbvaue, ap4 ^t*s hao na mgir of year 



ittssiwruN ootmAa|t^At tlia aej^o of Twtinft, ih^ Ugt Sat f^yv 
oonuaaodet of th.o iirtiioh tay faofWo t|io ordered 

o&oer ixi the aerrlce w l^a^^lee^ to advance with a detachteietit to a partienM 
poet, Having given hie ordeta, he whiapered to Oarew, “ ^v, t Icnow ydn 
a gallaijt ntAnj, I have thejrefore put you upon dii^ty. X teW yi>p in 
epnddenoe^ it is oeitaiu death Ibrjrou alL 1 place you there to make thp enenyr 
gpnng a mine b.ilt)W you/' Carew made a how to thi general^ and led on hfh 
men in Bi\enoe to the dreadful post, He there stood wxth %n undj^untad 
eourage, aud^ having oaHed to oneof l|us solders for a draught of wine, *Hene/* 
said ho, ** I drlufc to aJl those who brnVeiy fah in battle/' Fortunately nt this 
instant Tortona papitulatsd, and Catew escaped. But he had thus a ihll 
opportunity of displaying a rare instance of de^eimined intrepidity. 

XfOVfi and a good dinner are the only two things which edhotuaUy Grange 
the characttii of a man. 

To believe that you are oiever, when you are only spiteful, is a double 
deo^ion« 

Pound HIS MATCH —We saw a good thing the other day In the Court 
(Quarter Sessions a petty casd was being tried A well known oiiminat 
lawyer, who prides himself upon his skill in cross-o^amtnmg a aiiness, had 
an odd-looking gonius upon whom to operate 'The witness was a shoe maker. 

** You say^ air, that the piiaoner is a tiueff’' ^ 

Yes* sir, oauee why she confessed it.** 

And you also swear she bound shoes for you subsequeni to the confession ?** 
« I do, BU/* 

oxhen *^*^ying a sagacious look to the couit— We are to understand that 
you employ dmhonest people to work tor you, even alter their rasoalitses are 
known P *' 

i< Of oourse , how disc oottld I got assistance from a lawyer F* 

The counsel said, SLand aside," and in a tone which showed that it he 
had the witness's head m a bark mill little mercy might have been expected 
The judge neaiply choked himself in a futile endeavour to make the spoctatm 
believo •the Laugh was nothing but a hiocough while the witness stepped od 

iS^ot much made out of that witness. 

% * 

BJtof U8a’'*-*-S0M» oi^gauB have no stops, like th^ Italian OrgatMi^ tittj 
wiU gdbnibr hourfi without a atop j and then agaia, there is the 
of Speech in woman, which iS ackhowledged to be 
organ in the woild, and which has been going on now for ages w^tjsuut tii< 
Siightesi stop. 
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W%Avmrttl9t^** W/r^ *W>** «« 5 »^-,wtli{H? iOS^ in 

Amerioii/ sft^eitlil imecd^^ r»l»t0d of toMer^l ffasliiu^n, tat Mu® tne" 
thodioal* I tttSt ttAd hf G«jiieral tliat he was lafS^Uiagr^'witli hi* limijiy 
in Uaa^rtia^ ^ a&4 forry Moagijs^.^ G#. 

si6r»l Wanlxitigtcm. He the ferryhet*^ # iftoudouh^ 'TlMti 

oaj^HQh talte it * The ^ttejPsA. asked Wiij, Jolm f He rtpKed, ‘I w 
a ierrihit te GeaersA "Waahintgtm^ «tid have no weig its to weigh it vith> 
general w$|l welgiit, ixidif it ekitild not be weighty be will net otiiy 
inake ma ike IdSer, l>ttt wl^ he angry with me *•— ** SSTell, Jehn^ yao omst take 
it, 1 win lose tbree^pSoe in its ealne/ The ferryman did ao, and he 
nakrled it to General Washington on the Satnrdey xeight following- The general 
era%|i0& i^ and it was not weight— it wanted tbree-halfpenoo Genera^ 
WelAtiiigton dtrefolly wrapped ap three half- pence in a piece of paper, and 
directed it to General i^tone^ which he reoeived'fbom the ferrysreai on hie retam, 

*' Generel Stone told me another of his singularities j that during the time 
^e wasengagod in the army in the American war, and from home, he had a 
plasterer to plaster a room for him, and the room was measured, and the plas- 
terer was paid by the steward. When the geneial returned homei^ he measured 
the romn, and found the work cams to less by fifteen ehilling* than the man 
had received Same time after the plasterer died, and the widow married 
anothOr man, who advertised in the newspapers to leceire all, and pay all due 
to or by her ^rmsr husband. The general, seeing the paper, made a demand of 
the fifbeeh shilliegs, and received them. Another time a man came to ACount 
Temoa to pay rent, and had not the exact balance due to the general When 
the money was counted, the general said, * there wants fourpenoe.' The man 
offered him a dollar, and desired him to put it mto the next year's account. No 
—he mnst get the change, and loave the money on the table until he had got 
it Tbd man rode to Alensndtia, which is nine miles fbem Mount Vemoa, and 
then the general settled the aocouut. It was always his custom, when he tra- 
velled, to pay as much for his servants' breakfast, dinner, or supper, as for hi* 
own. It is said hd haver had anytl&ing bought fbr hi* use that was by weight 
but he wmghed it ; or any thing by tale, but he had it counted ^ and if ho 
did not find it due weight or number, he sent^the articles hack again to be 

regulated 

r 

Poll mankind to-morrow at to which of the two they would sooner be, “ A 
Knave or a Fool The majority would be at least g to X in favour of the 
Knarer • '' 

In a 'village School, recently, when the scholars were paysing, the word waif 
ooourned in ih^eantenoe. The yonngest who a as up^ a bright-eyed litUe 
psUow-^-puaasled brer the word for a few minutes, and who, as a bright idea 
Struck him. buret out with « I conjugate it. Positive waif , op] 9 »para^ve 
iwaferi superlative, sealiug-wax." 
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Tb« trh^ 1079 u r^ry %«r4 m 

Y&u owa im the ycm eo^ephieii^ VHUe jou talK^ ^ierfleiilu^ 7our 

ergiment htte bhxi> UU^ongoe iriU^net confeee It. There ii a Idofc bj 

whieh a 'mm «ibe#s that he ie goi^ig to eaj a gee^ things and a looh, wh{^,he 
ha« ewM aad jTQrgeit^ are idi the fine oSeea oC hospitaUty, if there 

hem holiday itt the «yo, How xaaxiy fertile i^dLvUathms are rowed by the 
eya* "^theegh diaaombled by the lips I A man oomis aw\y from a company i he 
has heard no kapertanb retnarh ; but if in sympathy wi«h the society^ he is 
oogniaant of such a stream of life as has been dewing to him through the eye^ 
There are eyes which ^ire no more admission into than blackbemea , 
others ays liquid and deep wells that men mig'^t mto; and others are 
oppressive and devourmg» and take too much notice. The ^e are asking eyes^^ 
and assenting eyes, anl prowling eyes, and eyes full of faith-^somo of good) 
and some of sinister emen **-fiifBSooN. ^ 


THE MAID WITH A MfND. 


They may talk of the wxpnen slun var- 
nished and fauTi 

In whom princes and nobles delight. 

Whose cheeks with the roses of June 
will compare. 

And their hands as the lilies are 
white j 

But give me a maid w th a mmd pure 
and wise, 

Who oau make her charms felt far 
away, 

And whose beauty shall stand as a 
star of the skies, 

And suifer no blight or decay. 

They giay talk of the ladies impe- 
rious and proud. 

Who inherit great fovtunes of gold, 

I know of a maiden more richly 
endow'd 

Than Queen Dido or Sheba of old. 

And her treasure, acquired by much 
diligent toil, 

S^all ever remain a sure trnpt ; 

Ko lawsuits shall waste it, no robbers 
despoil, 

No fire stfalt consume, an1*no rust, 


They may talk of gay belles who are 
sumptuously deck d. 

In the circles of fashion to shine, 

I know a sweet damsel of fashion s 
neglect. 

Adorn'd with the graces divine; 

And ih^ spiritual vestments that 
fold her about, 

Her soul fitly dothe and oout^la, 

Are always in season and never wear 
out, 

Nor fade they with sunshine or rain. 

They may tell me of ladies aoQom* 
phsh’d and smart. 

Who dhn dance, sing, and play from 
the schools ; 

But the fair, gifted girl who has taken 
my heart, 

Tiansco ads all their measnres and 
rulos. 

She can smg with the poets and talk 
with th*' sages — 

Intelligent, thoughtful, refined ^ 

Can dance with the gpood and wise ot 
alt ago?, 

Hy Aanto, the Maid with a Mmd 
t V. 
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DIAHY OF AN OLD BACHELOR 


THE BACHELOR. 

Fearfl. 

l(i. — Incipient palpitatio ia towards the young ladies. 

17. — Blushing and cojitusion in conversing with them* 

18. — Contideuco in eouversing with them much increased. 

19. — Angry if treated by the in aa a boy. 

2B, — Very c of his own charms and manliness. 

ill. — A looking-glass iudispeiibable in his room, to admire himself. 

22. — ’Insuiferable puppyism. 

2il. — Think^i no woman good enough for him. 

24. — Caught unawares by the snares of Cupid. 

25. — The t:ouiie\ion broken oR, tiom self-conceit on his part. ’*.* 

' 2<j. — Conduttls hiiriHolf with much superiority towards her. 

27. — J*ay8 his addrosi.os to another lady, not without hope of mortifying the 
* first. 

• 28. — Mortified and frantic at being refused. 

29. — Rails against the fair sex in general. 

UO. — Morose and out of buniour in all conversation of matrimony. 

31. — Contemplates matrimony more under the influence of interest than 

formerly. 

32. — Considers personal beauty in a wifo nob so indispensable as for- 

me^l3^ 

33. — Still retains a high opinion of his attraction as a husband. 

34. -- Coiisequently has no idea but he may still marry a chicken. 

35. — Falls deeply and violently in Jove with one of seventeen. 

33. — Au dernier desespoir ; another refusal. 

37. — hulnJgos in every kind of dissipation. 

38. — bliuns the beat part ol the female sex. 

39. — Sutters much remorse and mortification in so doing. 

40 — A fresh budtliiig of matrimonial ideas, but no spring shoots. 

41 .-^A nice young widow perplexes him. 

42. — Ventures to address her with mixed sensations of lovo and intex’cst, 

43. — Interest prevails, which causes much cautious reflection. 

44. — The widow jilts him, being cautious as himself. 

45. — Becomes every day moie averse to the fair sex. 

46. — Gouty and nervous syin],Tjtoms begin to appear. 

47. — Fears what may become of him when old and infirm. 

48. — Thinks living alone quite irksome. 

49. — Resolves to have a prudent young woman as housekeeper and com- 

panion 

&0 — Nciwous affection about him, and frequent attacks of the gout. 

^1.— Much pleased with his now housiit eeper as nurse. 

52. — Begins to feel some attachment lo her. 

53. — His pride revolts at the idea of marrying her. 

54. — Is in great distress how to act. 

65. — Completely under her influence, and very miserable. 

56. — Many paijilul thonghts about ))arting with her. 

57. — She rel'nscB to live any longer with him solo, " 

58. — Gouty, nervous, and biliou.s, to cxce.'jw. 

59. — Feels very ill, sends for her to his bedside, and intends espousing 

her. 

60. — Grows rapidly worse, has his will made in Her favour, and * makes his 

exit. 
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AND OF AN OLD MAID,. 


THE OLD MAID. 

15 — Anxious for coming out, and the attention of tho men. 

16 — Bogina to have somo idea of tho tender paswions. 

17. — Talks of love in a cottage, and diaiiitoresLod nffoction. 

18. — Fancioa herso'f in lovo with soTno handKomo jnan wlio has flattered 1 or 
10. — Is a little more difficult in oonsequehee of being notieod. 

20. — Commences fashionable, and dashes. 

21. — Still more confidence in her own attractions, and expects a brilliant 

cfitahlishmont. 

22. — Rofupos a good olfor because he is not a man of fashion. 

23. — Flirts with every young man she meeti. 

21. — W end ora sbo is not married , 

2n.— Rather more circntrispc-ct in her conduct. 

26 — Jiegins to think a largo fortune not quite so indispensable. 

27. — Prefers the company of rational men to flirting. 

28. — Wishes to be married in a quiet w’ay with a comfortable income. 

29. — Almost despairs of entering the married state. 

30. — Rather fearful of being called an old maid. 

31. — An additional love of dress. 

32. — Professes to dislike ball.s, finding it difficnH to get good partners. 

33 — Wondor.s how men can leave tho society of s msible women to flirt with 
chits 

31 — Aflects good humour in her (*onvcrsation with men, 

35 — .Toalous of the praises of women. 

36 — fj^narrels with her friend who is lately married. 

37. — 'J’hinks herself slighted in society. 

38. — Likes talking of her acquaintances wdio are married UTifor1.nnately, and 

fiid.'4 ooiHolatiou in their misfortuiiJ?. 

39. — 111 nature increases. 

40. — Very meddling aud officious. — N. B. A. growing penchant. 

41. — Tf rich, as a dornicr rossort, makes love to a young jnan without fortune. 
4.2. — Not succeeding, rails against the sex. 

43. — Partiality of cards, and scandal connnencoa. 

4L — Severe against the manners of the ago. 

45.~ 'Strong predilection for a methodist par.son. 

46 — Enraged at his desertion. 

47.— Becomes desponding, and takes snuff. 

4|. — Turns all heP sensibility to cats and dogs. 

49. — .Adopts a dependent relation to attend on dogs. 

5d.— Becomes disgusted with the world, and vents all her ill humour on this 
unfortunate relation.— 




- ,TitB follormng to 19k yioang; 1447^ or air yeara If ifc 

■wiU eOAtrib\ite to entertain tlie readora of your Ma^azin^^ it ia much at your 

ae^Jbe^;'. '■ 

^ ^oVNO as you are, my dear Flora^ you enunot but have noticed the ea^er- 
ness 'ivith which auostions. relative to civil libertv. Have bsen discuaaed in 
ev^ty society. To break thp shackles of oporassion, and assert the native 
rights of man, is oatoemed by manv among tho noblest efforts of heroic virtue; 
but vain is the possess' r^n of political liberty, if there exists a tyrant of our 
owpi creation; who. without law or reason, or even external forces exercise, 
over us thoi most desnotio author’ty; whose jurisdiction ia extended over every 
part of private and domestic life ; controls our pleasures, fashions our garb, 
cramps our motions, fills onr lives with vain cares and restless anxiety. The 
worst slavery is that which we voluntarily impose upon ourselves; and no 
chains are so mimh»'OU3 and cralling as those which we are pleased to wear by 
way of graoe and ornam mt. Musing upon this idea, gave rise to the following 
droam or vision : — 

“ Methonght T was in a country of the strangest and most singular ap- 
pearance T had ever beheM ; the rivers were forced into jekd’eaus, and wasted 
in artificial wster-worV^ ; th-' lakes were fashioned by the hand of art; the 
roads were sanded with, spar and gold dust ; the trees all boro the marks of 
tho shears, they were bent and twisted into the most whimsical forms, and 
connecti^d together bv festoons of riband and silk fringe; the wild flowers 
wore transnlante I into vases of fine china, and painted with artificial 
white and rod. Tho di^oooition of the ground was full of fancy, bpt grotesque 
and unnatural in the hig’icgt degree ; it was all highly cultivated, and bore 
the marks of wonderful industry ; Jmt among its various productions, I could 
hardly discern one that was of any use. My attention, however, was soon 
called off from the scenes of inanimate life, by the view of the inhabitants 
whose form and appearance was so very preposterous, and, indeed, so unlike - 
any thing human, that T fancied myself transported to the country of the 
Anthropophagi, and men whose heads ' ■ . , 

. , ' —do- grow beneath their shoulders t 

for the heads' of manv of those people were swelled to an astonishing size, and 
seemed t’o be placed In the middle of their bodies ; of some, the ears wera dis^ 
tended, till they hung noon the shoulders 5 and of others, the shoulders were 
raise 1, till they rhet the ears : there Vvas not one free from some deformity 
pi’ tnonsfcrous swelling, in oniepatt or other— -either it was before,"^ or behind 
or about the hips, or the arms Were puflbd up to an unusual thicimess, or 
the throat was increased tj the same size with the poor objects lately 
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itecl under the name of the Monstrous Craws ; some had no necks — others had 
necks that reached almost to their waists ; the bodies of some were bloated 
up to such size that they could scarcely enter a pair of folding doors and 
others had suddenly sprouted up to such a disproportionate height, that 
they could not sit upright in their loftiest carriages. Many" shocked mo 
with the appearance of being nearly cut in two, like a wasp ; and i was alarmed 
at the sight of a few, in whoso faces, otherwiso very fair and healthy, I 
discovered an eruption of black Bi>otB which 1 feared was the fatal sign 
of some pestilential disorder. Trie sight of these various and uncouth 
deformities inspired me with much pity ; which, however, w^us soon chaugei 
into disgust, when 1 perceived, with great surprise, that every ono of 
these unfortunate men and women was exceedingly proud of his ovvu 
peculiar deformity, and endeavoured to attract my notice to it as much as 
possible. A lady, in particular, who had a swelling uii .er her throat 
-larger than any goitre in the Valais, and which, i am sure, by its 
enormous projection, prevented her from seeing the path she walkod ffi 
bruslicd by me with an air of the greatest self-complacency and asked mo 
if she was not a charming creature? — But, by this time, I, found myself 
suiTounded by an immense crowd, who were all pressing along m one 
direction ; and I perceived that 1 was drawn along with them by an ir- 
resistible impulse, which grew stronger every moment ; 1 asked, whither we 
were hurrying, with such eager steps ? and was told, that we were going 
to the court of the queen if'ashion, the great Diana, whom all the world 
worshippoth. I would ha\e retired, but felt myself impelled to go on 
though without being sensible of any outward force.— Wuen I came to 
the royal presence, I was astonished at the magniticence I saw around 
me! The queen was sitting on a throne, elegantly fashioned, m the form 
of a shell, and inlaid with gems and mother-of-pearl. It was supported 
by a oamolion, formed of a single emerald. iShe was dressed in » light robe 
of oharigoablo silk, which fluttered about her in a profusion of fantastic 
folds, that imitated the form of clouds, aiW like them, were continually 
changing their appearance. In one hand, she held a rouge-box, aud in the 
other, one of those optical glasses, which distort figures in length or in 
breadth, according to the position in which they are held. At the foot of the 
throne was displayed a profusion of the richest productions of every 
quarter of tHe globe— tributes from land and sea— from every animals 
and plant— perfumes, sparkling stones, drops of pearl, chains of gold, webs 
oftheliuest linen, wreaths of flowers, the produce of art, which vied with 
the moat delicate prodactions of nature— forests of feathers, waving their 
brilliant colours in the air, and canopying the throne,- — glossy silks, net^ 
work of lace, silvery ermine, soft folds of vegetable wo h, rustling paper, 
and shining spanglesj the* whole intermixed with pendants and streamers 
of the gayest tinctured riband. All these, together, made so brilliant a 

V 
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appearance, tha^ my eyes were at £rat dazzled ; and it waa som* time Ipofora 
1 rocoYorod myself enough to observe the ceremonial of the court. Near 
the thronoi and its chief supports, stood the queen’s two prime ministers^ 
Caprioe on the one side, and Vanity on the other. Two officers seemed chiefly 
busy among the attendants. One of them was a man, with a pair of shears 
in bis hand, and a goose by his side, — a mysterious emblem, of which I 
could not fathom the moaning : ho sat cross-legged, like the great Lama of 
the Tartars; — ^he was busily employed in cutting out coats and garment 
not however, like Dorcas, for the poor — nor, indeed, did they seem in. 
tended for any mortal whatever, so ill wore they adapted to the shape of 
the human body; some of the garments were extravagantly large, others aa 
preposterously small; of others, it was difficult to guess to w'hat part of 
the person they were meant to bo applied. Hero were coverings, which did, 
not covers — ornaments, which disligurcd — and defences against tlio weather 
more slight and delicate than what they were meant to defend ; but all 
viere eagerly caught up, without distinction, by the crowd of votaries who 
were waiting to receive them. The other officer was dressed in a white suc- 
cinct linen garment, like a priest of the lower order. He luoyed in a 
cloud of incense, more highly scented than the breezes of Arabia ; ho 
carried a tuft of the whitest down of the swan in one hand, and in the 
ether a small iron instrument, heated red-hot, which he brandished in tho 
air. It was with infinite concern 1 beheld the Graces bound at the foot 
of tho throne, and obliged to officiate, as handmaids, under tho direction 
of these two oflicers, X now began to inquire by what laws this queen 
governed her Bubjeois, but soon found her administration was that of tho 
most arbitrary tyrant ever known. Her laws are exactly the reverse of those 
of tho Modes and Fersians ; for they are changed every day, and every hoar 
and what makes tho matter still more perplexing, they are in no wiitteu 
code, nor even made public by proclamation ; they aro only promulgated 
by whispers, an obscure sign, or turn of the cye» which those only who 
have the happiness to stand near the queen can catch with any degree of 
precision"; yet tho smallest transgression of tho laws is severely punished 
not indeed by flnos or imprisonraont, but by a sort of interdict similar to 
that which, in superstitious times, was laid by the Pope on disobedient 
princes, and which operated in such a manner, that no one would eat, drink 
or associate with the forlorn culprit ; and ho was almost dtJpriVcd of the 
use of fire and water. This difficulty of discovering the will of thp goddess 
pccasioned so much crowding to be near the throne, such jostling and elbows- 
ing one another, that I was glad to retire, and observe what 1 could among 
the scattered crowd : and tho first thing I took notfeo of, was various instiu- 
ments of torture ■which every whore met my eyes. Torture has, in mos^ 
other governments of Europe, been abolished by the mild spirit of the 
times ; but it reigns here in full force and terror, 1 saw officers of this 
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•niel court employed in boring holes, with rod-hot wires, in tho ears, nose 
and various parts of tho body, and then distending them with the weight of metal 
ehains, or stones, out into a variety of shapes ; some had invented a contri- 
vance for cramping the feet in anoh a manner, that many are lamed by 
it for their whole lives. Others 1 saw slender and delicate in their form 
and nattiraliy nimble as the young antelope, who were obliged to carry 
constantly about with them a cumbrous unwieldy machine, of a pyramidal 
form, several ells in circumference. But the most common, and one of tho 
Worst instruments of torture, was a small machine, armed with hsh-bone and 
ribs of s^'eol, wide at top, but extremely small at bottom. In this detesta- 
ble invention, the queen orders the bodies of her female subjects to be in- 
closed : it is then, by means of sillc cords, drawn closer and closer, at in- 
terval*, till the unhappy victim can scarcely breathe ; and they have found 
the exact point that can be borne without fainting, which, however, not 
nn frequently happens. The flesh is often excoriated, and tho very ribs bent, 
by this cruel process ; yet what astonished me more than all the rest, tlj^ese 
sufferings are borne with a degree of fortitude, which, in a better cause, 
wmld immortalize a heiro, or canonize a saint. The Spartan who suffered 
tho fox to oat into his vitals did not boar pain with greater resolution : 
and as tho Spartan mothers brought thoir children, to bo scourgod at the 
altar of Diana, so do tho mothers here bring thoir children, and chiefly 
those whoso tender sox, one would suppose, excused them from suoli ex- 
ertions, and early inure them to this cruel discipline ; but neither Spartan, 
nor Dervise, nor Bonze, nor Carthusian monk, over exercised more unrelent- 
ing Roveritios over their bodies than these young zealots; indeed the first 
lesson i hov are taught is a surrender of thoir own inclinations, and an 
implicit obedience to the commands of tho goddess • but they havo^ besida 
a more solemn kind of dedication, something similar to tho rite of 
confirmation. When a. young woman approaches tho marriageable ago, 
she is led to tho altar; her hair, which before fell loosely about her shoulders, 
is tied up in a tress ; sweet oils, drawn fapm roses and spices, are poured 
upon It; she is involved in a cloud of scented dust, and invested with or- 
naments under which she can scarcely move: after this solemn ceremony 
which is generally concluded by a dance round the altar, tho young per- 
son is obliged to a stricter conformity than before to tho laws and customs 
of tho <?ourt, and any deviation from them is severely punished. Tho 
conrtieijs of Alexander, it is said, flattered him by carrying their heads 
on one side, because he had tho misfortune to have a wiy neck ; but all 
..adulation ?s poor, compared to what is practised in this court: aomotimoa 
tho queen will lisp and stammer, and then none of her attendants can 
speak plain; sometimes she chooses to totter as she walks, and then they 
are seized with sudden- lameness ; accordingly as she appears half nndros- 
ed, or veiled from head to foot, her aubjecta become a procession of nnna 
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isy ft tt<»op of Bacchanalian nymphs.— -I could not help ol^servin^^ howeverj 
ih'iitt those who stood at the greatest distance from the throne were the 
most extravagant in their imitation. I was, by this time, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the character of a sovereign, a<t once so light and so cruel, so 
fickle and so arbitrary, when one who stood next mo bade me attend to still 
greater contradictions in her character, and such as might serve to soften 
♦ he indignation T had conceived: he took me to the back of the throne, and 
made me take notioo of a number of industrious poor, to whom the queen 
was aeci’etly distributing bread. I saw the Geniu8*^of Commerce doing her 
hoTTiago, and discovered the British cross woven into the insignia of her 
dignity* While I was musing on these things, a murmur arose among the 
crowd, and I was told that a young votary .was approaching; I turned my 
head, aud saw a light figure, the folds of whoso garment showed the ele- 
gant turn 'of the limbs they covered, tripping along with the step of a nymph. 
T soon knew it to bo yourself — I saw you led up to the altar — I saw your beaii- 
tvfnl hair tied in ai'tificial trossos, and its bright gloss trained with coloured 
du^ — T oven fancied I beheld prodnood to the droadfnl instrument of torture — 
my emotions increased — I cried out, “ Oh, spare her! spare my Flora V* with 
So milch vehemence, that I awaked . — Monthly Mageus^ine. 

RpHitt fuom TTIK Vasty D rep —I n Irishman who has just returned from 
Traly, wbero he had been with his master, was asked in tdio kitchen; — “ Yes 
‘ then, Pat, what is the lava I hoar tho master talki^^^ about?* ** Only a drop 
of the crater,* was Pat’s witty reply. 

An Euglisi'irian, looking with disgust at a Scotchman eating a singed sheep 
head was asked what he thought of the dish ? ^ DUh, sir, — do you call that a 
dish ?’ Dish or no dish,* rojoinod the Oalcdouiari/ there’s a deal o’ fine confus- 
ed fpodiu’ shoot it; let mo toll you.’ 

Woman. — The female of man in the order of nature; but pometimes the 
ma-lo in the ovJor of society. There are old women of both sexes. 

Goni) AiiTnouTTY.— A lady’s ago happening to be questioned, she affirmed she 
was but forty, and called upon a gentleman who was in company for his 
opinion.’ Cousin,’ said she,’ do yon believe I am in tho right when T say I am 
hut forty?’ *Tam sure, madam,* replied he,"* I ought not to dispute it; for I have 
constantly beard you say so, for above the^e ton years,’ 

Ot.u Ps\LM Tunes. — BZackwoed says of old Psalm tunes: — ‘ There is to us 
more of touching pathos, heart- thrilUng expression in some of the old Psalms 
tunes than in a whole batch of modernisms. The strains go home, and 
the foundation of the great deep are broken up— the great deep of unfathom- 
able feeling that lies far, far below the surface of tho world-hardened heart 
and the unwonted yet unchecked tear starts in the eye, the softened spi- 
rit yields to their influenct^, and shakes off the load bf ^arthly care, lising 
pnrifio t aad>spirUualiBed into a clearer atmosphere.” 
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Happiness anp Duty. — Happinosa pasaea away, leaving havdly k ainglo 
trace behind, and can often indeed scarcely be called happiness, seeing nothing 
lasting has been gained by it. TJnbai^piness also passes away ( and that is n 
great consolation), but leaves deep traces behind; and, if wo know how to 
improve them, most wholesome ones, purifying and strengthening, and fre-. 
quently productive of the highest happiness. Then in life it is worthy of 
peculiar remark, that when we are not too solicitous as to happiness, or tlie 
want of it, but devote ourselves to the strict aud unsparing fulfilment of duty 
then happiness com Os of itself— yea, even arises from a life of troubles and 
anxieties and privations. I have often seen this verified in the case of women 
who were- very unfortunate in their conjugal relations, but who would rather 
have perished than dreamt of forsaking their duty. — HuiinoLDT, 

PiiOTOOR APTirc Dng RAVING. — Mr. Fox Talbot has achieved a surprising suc- 
cess in photographic engraving. He has diajpvered that for which lovers of 
the art have sighed from the clay of the first sun pictures — a means ,of 
traiipforring the photographic imago direct to the copper or steel plate, -'fn 
fact, he has made Apollo his own engraver. Pictures of the Alhambra, of the 
Moldan at Prague, of the Gi’oat Bell at Moscow, of San Georgia at Vallado- 
lid, and many other well-remembered scenes, now lie before us, executed by 
this new process, which considcrccl as first impressions, are truly wonderful. 
We believe that these pictures, beautiful as they are, can bo produced at a 
trifling cost Here certainly is a chance of art for the million : and we may 
soon have engravings with the finish of Marco Autonio, and at the price of 
paper. — Ath^'iiccuni. 

Great Reform in Ladies’ Dress. — I have beard on excellent authority that 
the Empress and some of her ladies have lately boon engaged in making 
all manner of experiments on dross, as regards form and development, and 
colour; and that the result is that they have determined before long to inaugu- 
rate a violent reaction to the present style,— that is to say to have dresses abort 
enp ngh to display the foot and ankle, instead of trailing on the ground; to 
diminish immensely their prodigious development* and in place of colours 
more or lo.sa staid, to have the brightest and gayost hues imaginable,— 

Taris CwvefipoMent of the Press. ^ 


A LOVE-SONG. 


I press’d my beating heart, 

I smooth’e my ruffled hair, 
I stepp’d into the room, 

I found Loriuda there. 

I seized her lily hand, 

I sqacozod it o or and 


I bent my well- turn’d legs, 

I knelt upon the flioor. 

I told my tale of woe, 

I whisper’d all my foar.^, 

Then what d’ye think she did ? 
Why, coolly box'd my ears. Mitch 
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THE CHINESE LOVER. 


Tn Selim’« statolv oity dwelt 
A lady matoliloflfl fair; 

Tlironglioiit all Cliina there was none 
That could with her oomparo. , 
'Twas more than beauty, more than wit^ 
That fired her speaking eye ; 

With one sweet glance she stole the 
heart 

Of Hoang Si. 

Her cheek outvied the mountain snows ; 
■ Her brows by nature were 
More thin, more beautifully j|rm*d 
Than others pluck’d with care, 
’■^was on her cheek, and on her brow, 
And in her deep-sot eye, 

Lovebado his arrows lurk to wound 
Poor Hoang Si. 

Why, sweetly tottering, moved the maid 
Tu garden and in grove? 

Toe little were her beauteous feet 
To bear the queen of love ! 

Why strove she not by look or word, . 

But stood with downcast eye ? 

Love gave her silence voice to speak 
To Hoang Si. 


When Hansi moved, all other graco 
Eclipsed was and gone ; 

As taper lights when PhcBbus shines, 

• As night at break of mbru. 

Like little diamonds dropp’d in snow 
Were her bright eyes, bnt, ah ! 

Relentless parents hade them beam 
On Song-lin-Shah. 

Oh, why did fortune make her rich ? 
Or why was I so poor ? 

I met the lustre of her eye, 

And thought the bliss secure ; 

Till richer proffers favoiir woo’d, 
Successful woo’d, for, ah! 

Too cruel fate ! herself she gave 
To Song-Iin-Shah. 

Par from rny breast my reason fled, 
And left me quite forlorn • 

T wander’d to the deserts drear 
With all my garments torn ; 

I taught the caverns to complain, 

T made their echoes cry, 

Reverborative to my moans — 

Poor Hoang Si. 


1 have been in tho Indian lands, 

And on ^le Persian sea, 

But never, never could regain 
My heart’s swee+i liberty. 

Oft have I play’d the pipe of peace, 

And borne the sword, yet, ah ! 

Could ne’er forget the beauteous wife 
Of Song-Un-Shah. 

AND LATE. Kow Carefully yon coax a seedling plant, or roar a cutting, 
fend yet how ruthlessly you cut down the same rank old geranium in November 
or fting it on the dunghill to rot among the rubbish ! 

So with us all — ^the peasant’s fondled first born finishes by being a kicked on 
union pauper ; the rooted cutting you are so tenderly transplanting will grow 
to be a rank thing to be flung aWay at potting time. 
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MODEKN LEARNING EXEMPLIFIED. 

This witty jcu d'esjprit was written by the late celebrated Greek eoholat 
Professor Porson, to ridicule the system of education which was pursued at 
Oxford, prior to the reformation since effected at that university. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Professor. What is a salt-box ? 

Student. It is a box mado to contain salt. 

P. How is it divided ? 

S, Into a salt-box, and a box of salt. 

jp, VorywelL Show the distinction. 

S. A salt-box may be whore is no salt, but salt is abaoutcly necessary to 
the cxistolco of a box of salt. 

P. Are not salt-boxes otherwise divided ? 

8. Yes, by a partition. 

P, What is the use of this division? 

8. To separate the coarse salt from the fine, 

P, How ! think a little , 

8. To separate the line salt from the coarse. 

P, To be sure : to separate the lino from the coarse. 

But are not salt-boxes othorwiso distinguished? 

S. Yes j into possible and positive. 

P, Deiino these several sorts of salt-boxes . 

8. A j)ossihlo salt-box is a salt -box yet unsold in the joincr*s hands. 

P. Why so? 

8. Because it hath not yet become a salt-box, haviiijf never had any salt 
in it, and it may possibly be applied to some other use. 

P. Very truoj for h salt-box which never had, hath nob now, and perhaps 
never may have, any salt in it, can only bo tirmed a possible salt-box. What 
is a prohablo salt- box? 

8. It is a salt-box in the hand of one going to a shop to buy salt, and 
who hath sixpence in liis poc^cet to pay the shopkeeper. And a ^positive salt-box 
is one which hath actually and hona fide gob salt in it. 

P, Very good: What other divisions of salt-boxes do you rcooUoct? 

8. Th*ey are divided into substantive and jpendent. A substantive salt- box 
is that which stands by itself on the table or dresser, an i tue pendent is that 
which hangs by a nail’ against the wall. 

P. What is the idea of a salt-box ? 

8. It is the idea of a sajit-box abstracted from the idea of a box, or of salt, 
or of a salt- box, or of a box of salt. 
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P. Yery right : by this means yon acquire a most perfect knowledge of 
salt-box; but tell mo, is the idea of a salt-box a salt idea ? 

8. Not unless the ideal box hath the idea of salt contained in it. 

P. True : and therefore an abstract idea cannot be either salt fresh, 
round or square, long or short i and this shows the difference between a salt 
idea and an idea pf salt. Is an aptitude to hold salt an essential or an 
accidental property of a salt-box Y 

flf. It is essential: but if there should be a crack in the bottom of the box, 
the aptitude to spill salt would be termed an accidental property lo that 
salt-box. 

P. Very well, very well indeed : what is the salt called with respect to 
the box ? 

8. It is called its contents. 

, P. And why so P 

S. Because the cook is content, quoad hoe^ to find plenty of salt in the box. 

P. You are very right. Let us now proceed to — 

How many modes arc there in a salt-box ? 

P. Throe ; bottom, top, and sides. 

1\ How many modes are there in salt boxes ? 

8, Four: the formal, the substantial, the accidental, and the topsy-turvy. 

P. Define these several modes. 

8, The formal respects the figure or shape of the box, such as round, square, 
oblong; &c. &c. The substanltal. respocts the work of tho joiner; and 
the accidental depends upon the string by which the box is hung against the 

wall. 

P. Very well : what are the consequeiiocs of the accidental mode.P 

S. If the string should break, tho box would fall, the salt be spilt, the 
salt-box be broken, and the cook in a passion; and this is the accodental 
mode, with its consequences. 

P. How do you distinguish between the top and bottom of salt-box? 

S. Tho top of a box is that part which is uppermost, and tho botloin that 
which is lowest in all positions. 

P. You should rather say, the uppermost part is the top, and the lowest 
part the bottom, flow is it then if tho bottom should be tho uppermost. 

jS. The top would then be lowermost, so that the bottom would 
become the top, and the top would become Ahe bottom; and this is 
called tho torsy.tttrvy vrhich is noariy allied to the acUdMlal, and fro- 
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p. Very good: Bat aro not salt-boxes sometimes singloiand fiotneiimes 
double j 

S. Yes. 

P. Well then, mention the several combinations of salt-boxes, with respect 
to their having salt or not. 

8. They are divided into single salt-boxes, having salt ; single salt-boxes, 
having no salt ; double salt-boxes, having no salt; double salt-boxes, having 
s lit ; and single doable salt-boxes, having salt and no salt . 

P. Hold ! hold ! yon aro going too far. 

Oovomor of the Institution. We can't allow farther time for logic ; proceed, 
if you please, to 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

P. Pray, sir, what is a salt-box? ..k’ 

<5?. It is a combination of matter, fitted, framed, and joined by the hands 
of a workman in the form of a box, and adapted to the purpose of receiving, 
containing, and retaining salt. 

P. Very gool, what are the moohanical powers concornoi in the con- 
struction of a salt-box ? 

S. The axo, the saw, the plane, and the hammer, 

P. Tfow are those powers applied to the purpose intended. 

8. The axo to fell the tree, the saw to split the timber. 

P. Consider ; it is the property of the mall and wedge to split. 

8. The saw to slit the timber, the plane to smooth and thin the 
boards. 

P. How? Take time, take time. 

S. To thin and smooth the boards. 

P. To bo sure ; the boards are first thinned and then smoothed. Go on • 

8. The plane to thin and smooth, and the hammer to drive the nails. 

P. Or rath or tacks.— -Have not some philosophers considered glue as one 
o^tho mechanical powers ? 

S. Yes ; and it is still so considered ; but it is called an inverse mechanical 
power; because, wheVe it is the property of the diroot mechanical powers to 
generate motion ; glue, on the contrary, prevents motion by keeping the 
parts to which it is applied fixed to each other. 

P. Very true i what is the mechanical law of the saw ? 

8. The power is to resistance as the number of teeth and force impressed 
multiplied by the number of strokes in a given time. 
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P. Ib the saw only used in slitting timber into boards ? 

Yfti ii ifl also employed in cutting timber into lengths. 

Z^ No hnythfi, A thing cannot bo said to have been cut into lengths, 

iV Into shortMsses. 

r. Very right; what are the mechanical laws of the hammer ? 

Goi^ernur. We have just received intelligence that dinner is nearly ready 
and as the medical class is yet to be examined, lei the medical gentlemen 
therefore come forward. 

ANATOMY. 

P. What is a salt-bor ? 

S. 'It is a body composed of wood, glue, nails, and hinges. 

P. How is this body divided ? 

Into external and internal. 

P. Very good ; external and internal ; very proper : and what are the ex- 
ternal parts of a salt-box ? 

S. One fundamental, four laterals, and one suporlateral. 

P. And. how do you find thi internal parts of a salt. box ? 

S. Divided by a vertical membrane or partition into two large cavities or 
Sinuses. 

P. Are the^e cavities always equal ? 

S. They used to be so formerly, but modern joiners have found it best to 
have them unequal, for the more convenient accommodation of the viscera^ or 
contents ; the larger cavity for the re< option of the coarser viscera^ and the 
smaller for the fine. 

P. Very trne, sir ; thus have modern joiners, by their improvements, excelled 
the first makers of salt-boxes. Tell 'me now, what peculiarity do you observe 
in the superlateral member of the salt- box ? 

S. Whereas all the other members are fixed and stationary with respect to 
each other, the superlateral is moveable on a pair of hinges. 

P. To what purpose is it so constructed ? 

S. For the admission, retention, and emission of the saline particles. 

^omrnor. This is sufficient. Let ns proceed to 

SUMGEXT, and the PUACnCE OF PHYSIC. 

P. ^ffention a few of the disorders to which a saltbo^ is liable. 

3. A cracked and leaky fundamental ; gaping of the joint in the lateral 
i^atiou of the hinges ;aud an accession and concretion of filth and foulnesst 
external and internal . 
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P. Very well, How would you treat these disorders ? Begin with the 
first . 

S. I would calk the leaky faudamental with plodgcts of tow, which I wtmld 
secure in the fissure by a strip of linen or paper pasted over. For the start- 
ing latei*al points, I would administer powerful astringents, such ad the 
gluten cornuosa, and would bind the parts together by triple bandages, until 
the joints should knit* 

P. Would you not assist with ehalybeates ? 

I would attack the disease with prepared iron, in doses proportioned, to 
the strength of the parts. 

P. How would you manage the laxation of the hinges? 

S. I would first examine whether it was oocasfoned by the starting of the 
points which annex the processes to the superlateral or its antagonist ; or 
by a loss of the fulcrum ; or by an absolute fracture of the sutures. In the first 
case, I would socuro the process by a* screw ; lu ■ the second, 1 would br mg 
the sutures together, and introduce the fulcrum, and in the last, 1 would 
entirely remove the * fractured hinge, and supply its place, pro tempore, 
with one of leather, 

P Very well, sir j very well. Now for your treatment in case of accumula- 
ted fouliiesssos, external and internal. But first tell mo how this foulnoas is 
contracted. 

S. Externally, by the greasy hands of the c-ook ; and internally, by the 
solutions and adhesion of the saline particles. 

P. Very true ; and now for the cure, 

S. I would first evacuate the abominable vessel, through the prima vim* 
I would then exhibit detergents and diluents ; such as the saponaceeas pre- 
paration, with plenty of aqua foniana. 

P. Would not aqua ccelestis answer better ? n 

F!. Ye.s ; plenty of aqua cmlcstie with the marina sand. I would also apply 
the friction brush, with a brisk and strong hand, until the excrementitioaa 
(Concrete should be totally dissolved and removed. 

f*. Very proper. What next ? 

S. I would use the cold bath by means of a common pump. I would then 
apply Until absorbents ; and, finally, exsiccate the body by exposition, either 
ill the sun, or before the culinary or kitchen fire. 

P. In what situation would ypu leave the superlaleral valve during tha 
exsiccating operation ? , ■ . 

S. I would leave it op3n to the extent, in order fliai the larificd humidities 
might escape from the abdominal cavities or sinuses. 
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. CHEMIffTAY. ' 

p. You have mentioned the Baponacooua preparation ; how ie that procured ? 

8» By the action of a vegetable alkaline Balt upon a pinguidinous or 
unctuous substance. 

P. What is salt ? 

8. It is a Bubstanoe am generis^ pungent to the tastc^ of an antiseptic 
quality ; and is produced by crystallization, or the evaporation of the fluid 
which it is suspended. 

P. How many kinds of salt occur in a salt-box ? 

B. Two : coarse and fine. 

P* You have said that the saponaceous preparation is procured by the action 
of an alkaline salt upon a pinguidinous or unctuous substance. Describe the 
process. 

Bm IT 0 , great quantity of strong lye be procured by passing water through 
the wood-ashes, and if a very largo body of a pinguidinous 1 ahit .Oiould bo 
immersed in his lye, and exposed to a considerable heat, the action of the 
lye, or rather of the salts with which it abounds, upon tho pinguidinous body, 
would cause the mixture to coagulate into soap. 

Hotice was given at this instant that dinner was on tho table : the ex- 
amination was concluded, and the parties separated ; the exaniii ers rejoic- 
ing in the anticipation of a feast, and tho examined happy in finding the 
fiery trial over,; — Flimei’s of Literature, 

WANTED TO KNOW. 

If family jars are not the most treasured token of rcmeinbranco ? 

If keeping up a ball until daylight does not show a party spirit ? 

If the silence of the heart was ever broken ? 

If a hollow heart might be fillf d up with anything P 
If a passing event is not an express train P 
How to split a differenoe ? 

How to make a syrup to preserve peace P 

How the person felt next morning after sleeping on a bed of roses P 
Which is the best, a meerschaum or clay, for smoking a joke? 

Family Herald, 

**Mv son,*' said a fond parent to his offspring, after haring surveyed the 
wonders of the Crystal Palace; “my son, if you can tell me w'hich of all these 
marvellous works of man pleased you most, I will give you a half crown.*’— 
‘The veal aud ham pies,” responded young hopeful j “give mo the money.’' 
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Taken in Woud-^A French EiavaUj of excellent heart, but some what 
Qocontric, lately dischargoJ a servant. Another presented himself^ and when 
matters wore nearly settled, the gentleman said : — Listen, my good fellow j I 
am not unfair, but I hate to waste words. You must understand me at 
hint. For example, when I say Give me my razors, to shave me,’* you must 
bring mo at the same time warm water, soap, a napkin; in fact, all the 
accessories of toilet. And so with everything.” For some time all wont cn to 
a marvel, and our friend congratulated himself, on having so excellent a ser- 
vant. One day ho fe't iudispo md, and told his man to go for the doctor, who 
lived a fow steps off. One hour, two hours passed away. No physician, no 
servant. Finally, at the cud of throe hours, back came the servant, Well 
sir!” said his maatpr, “ what made you so long a time gone for the doctor, who 
lives close at hand Ma /cKt,” ho replied,** monsieur remembers that when 
he gives mo an order 1 musb think of all that he will bo likely to need. Thus 
1 started for the doctor ; then the surgeon, in oaso there should be any ox>er- 
ation to perform ; tho nurse, in case she should be needed to pass the night ; 
the notary incase monsieur should wish to make his will ; and tho untTcr- 
taker and tho gravedigger, in case he should die .” — TJie Lamp, 

Man with a Petrified Wife, — A few days since a gentleman residing in Rising 
Sun Indiana, who liad married a second tipio, wished to remove the body of his 
wifo to a new cemetery. Preparations wero mado to that effect, and labourers 
opened the grave in the usual manner; but when they reached the coffin 
they could not lift it, so great was the weight. After obtaining considerable 
assistance, however, the men sucoeedod in raising tho coffin from the tomb- 
They then could not resist tho temptation of peeping into the coffin, and 
learning the reason for its unusual weight, and found, instead of tiic remains 
of a corpse, a stone iigure the exact counterpart of tho woman who had died- 
This strange story soon spread, and hundreds and Ihousands of porsons 
wore present to sec the strange spectacle. The husband took tho body of 
his departed spouse homo, and has it there now, where it is visited by hun- 
dreds of tho curious and scientific. The b^dy seems to have been pctrilicd 
and to have become a perfect stone woman. The probability is that tho body has 
become adipocero, and will,boforo long, melt or crumble. — Cmcianati Inqmyor. 

A STORY is going round of a country parson, invited to a bishop's 
house getting tea at five o'clock, and at seven o’clock of a winter evening 
having a*bod-room candlestick put into his hands. Ho wont to bed, slept, and 
was aroused by a bell j tho family were at dinner ! The tea was a fashionable 
preliminary — the Candlestick was a hint to dross. The story is altered and 
rather spoiled in tho tolling. It occurred in real life. The host was one of our 
dukes the rustic guest a country neighbour ; and tho scene a count ryliouse, 
Some additions perhaps .apocryphal are mado as to his rushing down, cn 
dishahillc, crying “ Fire fi^e,” and saving a duohoBS (quietly going in to dinner) 
by rushing with her out on the lawn.— 
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BOSALBA, A SICILIAN TALE. * 

FHOK THE FRENCH OP CHEV. DE FLOIIIVIN. 

Since that it has become tUo custom in our France to philosophize, and 
for every one to meddle with reasoning, and to disbelieve all that cannot' 
be proved to be tme, magic and many other things have fallen greatly in 
estimation. Charms^ phil teres, and enchantments, so celebrated of old, and 
so dreaded by our ancestors, have nearly lost all their credit. The gipsies 
what tell fortunes, and th^ dealers in spells, are rediculed; no one visits now 
the old women who predict from the caids; and even those more skilful prac- 
titioners, who read the future in tho white of an egg or the grounds of cofToe 
are contemptuously laughed at. Others may laugh : for my part, I do not 
Without bringing forward here a crowd of histories, whirh arc attested by 
a thousand witnesses, I every day see events happen which prove to me tho 
truth of magic. For example, when two loves, whom absence, persecution 
and obstacles of all kinds have served but to render more dear to each other, 
have at length, by their continued constancy, succeeded in tying tho hymeneal 
knot and then, all at once, mutually disgusted, they become unfaithful at the 
very moment when fidelity is a duty, — ^will any one say that there is nothing 
of magve \tv the case? 'When ahTohen-heaTted widow Toady to dio of griof 
on the tomb of her husband, and who makes her friends fear that her despair 
will at last wholly deprive her of her Benses, is in a moment reatored to reason 
by the sight of a handsome young man, and that, drying up the tears in which 
she was drowned, she puts into the hands of her consoler, her fortune, of 
which ho takes good care, and her happiness, about which he cares nothing, — 
is it not evident that this must be the effect of some magical potion ? There 
can bo no doubt of it; and a hundred similar instances may bo cited m 
suppojtof niy assertion. Besides, Spain, Italy, and Sicily, still have a tri- 
bunal, whose business it is severely to punish magicians; an additional 
proof that their art is not so chimerical as some would induce us to believe* 
Ajadgm3nb, too, may be formed upon this head, from the follow'ing very 
true anecdote, which I had from^those who were eye-witnesses of the fact. 

Bosalba was born at Palermo, of an illustrious and powerful family. Fortune 
did much for her and nature did still mor:^ from her infancy, her growing 
beauty^ her grace, her sweetness, her sense, ^ made her the idol of a father, of 
whom she was the only child. The most careful ednoaiion, the most able 
masters, unfolded the talents which Heaven had bestowed upon Bosalba. At the 
age of fourteen she already eclipsed all the Sicilian beauties; she understood 
and spoke the language of Baoin e, that' of Pope, that of Cervanates, and even 
somewhat of that of Gessner; she made verses whifih she show'cd only to her 
father, but which W'onld have delighted others than her father; she sung the 
airs of Leo, with a voice more afiecting than that of the famous Faustina; and 
when she accompanied horsolf on the harp, the cardinals and prolate who had 
the best taste in music unanimously agreed that Bosalba could not be 
surpassed by tho afigels of heaven. 
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To so many charms, and so many acoomplishments, Rosalba joined a 
forfcmio of a hundred thousand ducats a year. It may easily he believed 
that she was sought after by the first nobles of Sicily. The old Count de Scanzanp 
her father, wise enough to know that a splendid marriage is not always 
a happy one, took especial care not to look merely to the titles and riches 
of those who aspired to the hand of* his danghtey. Ho would not favour 
any one of them in particular; but ernfining himself to Admitting them to 
the concerts and balls which ho frequently gave, this good parent allowed 
Kosalba to remain absolute mistress of her choice. 

K )salba was long undecided. She was naturally tender, lively, impnssioned, 
like a Sicilian; but she w.as only sixteen, and her heart, which already began 
to sjpeak, had not yet declared' itself for any one. Her eyes however, bad 
singled out the young Duke of Castellamnre. A tall and graceful stature, 
hindsomrj figure, wit, valor, a great name, and the ago of nineteen, gave the 
duke the advantage over rivals wiser than himself. Deprived of his parents 
when he was in the cradle the liberty which be had prematurely onioyed 
sew e as an tor tibe o? \mpe^u.oba "Bemde 

those deviations were not ^nown, and the rount de Scanzano, who at first had 
disliked to sec him seeking the hand of Rosalba, no sooner heard that he was 
preferred, than he himself preferred him. He first spoke to duke ; he bes- 
towed on him a warm pTnogyric ? and on this occasion, as he had long been 
accustomed to do, he gave his daughter such advice as ho perceived would be 
most pleasing for her to follow 

The marriage was soon concluded* The Count de Scanzano celebrate I it by 
magnificent entertainments. The young duchess was introduced at tho court 
of the viceroy, of which she became tbo fairest ornament. Nothing was talk- 
ed of but her charms; and the duke was universally envied. The blissful 
Kosalba gave herself up to the pleasures of every kind, which employed and 
varied all her moments Young, beautiful, rich, adored, she saw before her a 
long career of felicity. Her husband lived but to love her; and her old father 
transported ivith joy, louldly returned thanks to Heaven, embraced his son-in- 
law, gazed on his daughter, and congratulated himself on tho certainty of his 
quitting existence b'^foro any event could occur to disturb the happiness 
which be felt. 

Six months after the marriage that happiness no longer existed. The 
duke, led astray by his dangerous friends, the corrupters of his youth, once 
more gave himself up to those lamentable pleasures whioh he had quittedf 
but not renounced. He abandoned his wife, for the sake of worthless rivals. 
At first he carefully concealed the outrages which he offered to love ; bu<; 
soon, throwing off all restraint, he lavished his treasures on the vile objects 
of hi^ transient flames ; he himself made public his excesses, and seemed to be 
vain of tho trouble w’.:ich he took to procure his own degradation. 
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Tho unfortunate Rofialba had no neod of information from those officious 
persons who take a pleasure in lacerating tho hearts of deserted wives. She 
loved the duke and perceived the change as soon as he himself did. llopress- 
ing her tears in^silenco, and hiding her grief from every eye, she was par- 
ticularly solicitous to conceal it from her father, and to spare tho tender old 
man a sorrow which would have sunk him to the tomb. Foigning before him 
that she was happy, and smiling when the tears were stifling her she framed 
excuses for tho frequent absences of the duke, whenever tho count complained 
of them^ ; assigned motives for them ; and invented pretexts to account for her 
own profound soli tn do, and for tho state of her health, which was every day 

declining. This good father did not believe her, but ho pretended to believe . ^ 

* 

ho hid from her hia alarms, his disquietude ; .and both of them, fearing to 
disclose what passed in their minds, were induced, by the delicacy of their 
fbelinga, to deceive each other. 

Eosalba had but one friend, to whom she confided her socretg. This friend, 
who was named Laura, was hor most faithful domestic. Fetter informed than 
her mistress of tho libertinism of tho young duke, and despairing ever to see 
him return to his wife, Laura had often endeavoured to extinguish, or at least 
to woaken, tho fondness of the duchess. She had exhorted hor to live at last 
for herself, for her father, for friendship. Bosalba could not follow this 
advice. The want which she felt of loving, tho delicious ploasuro of being 
able to reconcile her duty and her inclination, the involuntary gratitude which 
an innocent young female feels toward the man who first taught her to love 
— all conspired to inflame the heart of Bosalba, all rendered dear to a hor a guil- 
ty husband. She attributed to herself tho cause of her misfortune ; she re- 
proached horsolf with having believed that always to love would be sufficient 
to make her alwav^ pure of being loved ; and likewise with having, since her 
marriage, neglected those talents of which sho was little vain, but which se- 
duce, captivate, and often detain more strongly than constancy the lover 
whose pride they gratify. Bosalba now dressed more elegantly ; she found th o 
secret of appearing more lovely ; she returned to hor harp and her songs, and 
drew tears from the eyes of her father, by singing the beautiful verses of 
Tasso, in which Binaldo is recalled by Armida. Hor effort s were fruitless 
her sweetness of temper, her patience, her tender attentions-, had no effect 
upon her husband* Yielding himself up to the most shameful profligacy 
passing the days and ni ghts far from his home, far from the duchess, scarcely 
did he see her for a few moments, scarcely did ho hear from others, to what 
a height of perfection she had brought those enchanting talents wjhich she 
cultivated for him alone. , 

At length, driven to despair, Bosalba prayed for death, and L^ura began to 
fear that grief would indeed put an end to her existence. “ My dear xoistress,” 
said she t o her one day, “ since it is not in your power to enre yourself of a 
fatal passion, which is sinking you to the grave } since, to bring back an 
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ingrate, you have exhausted the strongest and the tendereet means that 
love and virtue can employ, other means must bo used, rather than you shall 
be suffered to perish, I know.^u old Jewess, who has lived at Palermo for 
those two years, who is celebrated for her magical skill, and partioularly for 
the love potions which she makes. Our pretended freethinkers, make igame 
of the wonders which she performs, and refuse to put any faith in, tJhez?i 
but for my part, thank Heaven ! I believe every thing, and 1 cannot doubt 
what 1 have seen with my own eyes. You remerabq^’ the young fcUs;aboth wjho 
came last winter to show you some gauzes, and in whom you seemed to take 
an interest. She was no less prudent than handsome. She resided with tuy 
sister, who has a thousand times told me that she was an example to all the 
neighbourhood. A young nobleman saw her at church, and had the boldness 
to talk to her of love. Elizabeth would not listen to him; she sent back his 
letters unopened, and avoided coming in liia way. The rejected lover hastened 
Jo beg t/he assistance of the old Jewess, informed her of his attaohmoiit, and 
made her a large present. The sorceress gave him a small green ta^mr, 
which she told him to light whenever ho was desirous of seeing the object of 
his affections. Whether he lighted the candle that very evening I cannot say, 
but I know that siuco that time Elizabeth goes every night alone to her lover 
and does not leave him till break of day. My sister, having ascertainud th s 
fact, was beginning to reproach her, but the poor Elizabeth disarmed her, by- 
telling her that as soon as she is asleep, she gets up, d esses herself by s ^me 
supernatural power, quits the house without wishiug to do so, and, in spite of 
ho.rself, seeks the young noblonian, for whom she has not the least affection. 

‘ There,’ says she, ‘ is a greea taper which burns without being cousumed, and 
which goes out, with el noise as soon as the day appears. Then 1 recover my 
reason, I seem to awake from a terrible dream, and 1 return to my home bathed 
in tears. 

** By this story, my dear mistress, wliioh is but too true, you may form aii 
idea how powerful are tl,e enchantments of this Jewess. Why not consult Jier? 
If you do not wish to be known, dress in uff clothes. If you are afiaid of 
going to her, I will undertake to bring her here.” 

“ The duchess heard Laura with a melancholy smile. She rejected her offer, 
unwilling to apply to a remedy which her understanding and her reason re- 
presented to Jicr as being completely ridicnlous. But understanding and reason 
have no great influeuce when w'o love, and nothing appears foolish Which seems 
likely to* assist iu rendering us attractive. Kosalba meditated upon the Jewos « 
Her imagination, naturally ardent, was still more inflamed by love. Credulous, 
because she was tender, she paid to the customs of her country that tribute of 
superstition which every Sioiliau owes to them; she was now utterly hopeless ; 
and Laura every day related to her some uew miracle whicli had been performed 
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"by tlio sorcoross. Rosalba at IcngUi mado up her mind, and gave permission 
to Jiaura to go in soaroh of the Jewoss, 

The old woman did not come till night. She privately introduced into a 
secret apartment, which was scantily lighted. The duchess immediately en- 
tered, accompanied only by Laura. She was ready to recoil with terror at the 
Bight of a short figure, bending on a black- thorn stick, and dressed in a red 
gown, which was ooafwied by a yellow girdlo. On the head of the sorceress, 
which kept perpetually shaking, an old hood, drawn forward, scarcely con- 
cealed a few gray hairs. A pointed bone, covered with ' dry skin, which for- 
merly was her nose, nearly joined a similar bone which still served as a chin. 
Her keen though bloodshot eyes were surmounted by eyebrows of straggling 
white hairs^ and two wrinkled cavities marked the spots which were once her 
chepks. 

The duchess, having a little recovered from her friglii, desired the old sor- 
oereiis lo bo seated, and, wishing to disguise nothing from her, " I adore rxfy 
husband,'’ said she, and at these words tears dropped from her eyes ; 

have been beloved by him ; yes, I am sure ho loved mo ! Now lie quits me 
for vile objects who arc unworthy of him. If you can bring him back ; if you 
can restore him to me, such as ho was in the days of my bliss, my purse, my 
jewels, all that I possess, shall be yours.” 

Tho sorceress bent her head, knitted her white eyebrows, and rubbed her 
forehead with her withered hand. After a moment’s silouce, “ Madam,” said 
uhe, in a hoarse voice, “ I have philtres, of which the elfect is infallible in 
bringing back wandering lovers ; but J know of none strong enough for hus- 
bands. I was, however, applied to last winter, by a young princess, who was 
in the same situation with yourself. Her husband was enamoured of a Roman 
Ginger, who was ordinary enough in person, and declining in years. I tried 
two magical potions in vain. Astonished at my bad success, I began to sus- 
pect that the singer herself dealt in magic, and that she counteracted my 
charms by others, which destroye/^l their effect. Piqued, then, by tho spirit 
of rivalship, which is tho inspirer of talent, I contrived to procure admission 
into Iho house of the singer. I ascended to the garret j it was secured by 
three locks ; you may judge that I had no need of keys to open them. When 
I entered the garret, I soon perceived what it was that rendered my philtre® 
of no avail. I saw a handsome cook, chained by the nock, the w ings, and the 
legs. The cook had on both his eyes leather shades, which entirely prevent 

him from seeing. 1 laughed with contempt, I seized tlie cook, and con- 
sented myself with taking off the shades. Quito satisfied that all my wishes 
will be fulfilled, I then returned homo. In fact, the moment that the cock 
ceased to bo blind, the husband of thp young princess ceased to be so with res- 
pect to the singer. He saw her as she really was, ugly, old, wicked, and 
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petfidioiis j and seeing also that his wife was young, faithful, and charming 
became more enamoured of her than ever. The cure which we now have to 
perform is far more difficult. You cannot point out .any particular woman who 
has your husband’s affections. Several share it, and my enchantments, thus 
divided, would assuredly lose their strength. Let us however not despair, — 

I am the mistress of a terrible secret ; and if I could obtain the locks, cut by 
yourself, from the head of a criminal who died on the gibbet, I should be sure 
of making you loved, for your whole life, by him whom you adore.’* The 
duchess shuddered at those words, and dismissed the sorceress ; bub she had 
no sooner quitted the room than Laura hastened to recall her. Driven to dos- 
peratiori, Rosalba, after having exhausted her offers and entreaties, to 
her to find other means, and conquered at last by the pertinacity of the Jewess, 
who persisted in repeating that this means alone was certain, Eosalba ended 
by inqoiring how those terrible locks were to bo procured, 

“ Listen to mo,” said the sorceress. “ Haifa league from Palermo, on yio 
road to Corliono, is a small chaijol, surrounded by a deep ditch. A wooden 
bridge loads to this chapol, and round tho chapel runs a ledge of stone 
about six inches wide. Above this lodge are suspended from tho walla the 
bodies of tho criminais who are executed at Palermo. They continue there, as 
a warning to otliors, till they fall into the ditch, which serves as a 'sepulchro 
for their remains. If you have courage enough, or rather love enough, to go 
to this chapol alone, and to cut off with your left hand tho locks of tho first corpse 
that you meet witli, 1 will answer for the rest. But no one must accompany 
you. It is necessary that you should go alone, and that it should bo at tho 
hour of luid night.” 

Rosalba reflected for a few moments ; then, seizing and strongly pressing 
the hand of the old Jcivcss, she replied, “ I will go.” 

Tlio clock struck eleven, Rosalba determined to make tho attempt im- 
mediately. She called for her veil, and Laura, trembling, gave it to her. She 
furnished herself with a dark lantern, a pair o? scissors, and a dagger ; order- 
ed the sorceress to wait for her ; forbade Laura to follow her j and quitted 
the palace by tho garden gate. She then hastened out of tho city, took 
the road of Corlionc, and was soon in the country, entirely by herself, amidst 
the darkness of the night, walking forward with a rapid and firm step, her 
mind solely occupied with the idea of her husband. 

She arrived ; she saw tho chapel — a trembling came over hor ; but, without 
stopping, she sought with her lantern tho entrance to the wooden bridge. 
She CTOseed it, and pressed forward ; and, when she came to the ledge of 
stone, sho paused lo examine it by the feeble light of her lantern. The ledg^ 
was barely half a foot in width, and was cut sloping twards the ditch. The 
duchess turned the light to it, and looked down tho precipice ; she could dis- 
tinguish whitened bones about forty yards below her. 
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A'lnost ready to faint, B-osalba rallied her spirit!?, made nn effort, and placed 
one foot on the narrow ledge. At the second step she tottered. Her first im- 
pulse naturally was to stretch out her hand, to support herself by the wall. 
ITor hand met the leg of one of the suspended corpses. She seized and held it 
fast, passed her lantern from her left liand to that which held the leg, took 
out her scissors, and stretching oat her insecurely fixed feet, to raise herself on 
tiptoe, she endeavoured to roach the head of th,e corpse, that she might obtain 
othe locks which she wanted. 

While she was in the midst of this horrible occupation, a chariot with six 
horses passed along the high. road. In this chariot was a young man who Tvas 
conducting two opera-singers to his country house. By the twinkling of the 
pale light, he distinguished from the ^pad a female, who seemed to be try- , 
ing to take down the body of ono of the wretched criminals. Struck with 
horroi and affright, the young man took the female for a sorceress, who was 
preparing to perform some magical operation. He stopped the horses, rushed 
from his carriage, hurried forw’'ard, and, superstitious oven though debauched, 
he exclaimed, with a thundering voice, Infamous wretch ! leave the dead in 
peace, or fear the living. Tremble, lest I instantly drag you from your horrible 
prey, and deliver you into the hands of the Inquisition.*' 

What were the feelings of the duchess on hearing these words. It was the 
voice of her husband ! In her surprise and terror she dropped the lantern, 
which rolled clown, went out, and left the unhappy Bosalba in utter darkness 
suspended to the corpse, trembling, scarcely breathing, and aware that her 
strength was rapidly desorting her. 

The duke redoubled his throats. He was already crossing the bridge. 
Compelled at length to spciak, the nearly dying Bosalba said to him, « Stop, 
Biopl God and my heart bear me witness that I mediate no crime. Do not 
revile an unfortunate being, who depcrve.s only pity ; but, above all, do not 
com<? near me, unless you wish me instantly to throw myself into this gulf. 

At these words, at that voice, the duke knew his wife. He screamed, hur- 
ried towards her, uttering her name and imploring her to wait for him, and 
to take courage ; he even lavished expressions of tenderness, which were 
lopced from him by the danger of Bosalba. Ai'length he reached her, seized her 
in his arm.s, carried her senseleBS to the chariot, from which lie toim^d out 
those who occupied it ; and flying back to the city, frozen with surprise and 
horror, he reached his palace before the duchess recovered from the swoon into 
which she had fallen. 

Laura, w'hen she saw her mistress lifeless in the arms of the duke, filled 
the air with cries of grief She assisted, and restored her to life ; while the 
duke, almost beside himself, oonld not believe what he had seen,, strove in 
vain to comprehend it, and requested an explanation. The Jewess, then, 
wAh un awful gravity, addressed him in these words ; 
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Insensiblo and feruel man ! fall on your knees before your wiToj and adore 
that model of affeotionato and constant hearts. Never did lover, never did 
husband, receive a warmer, greater, stronger proof of love, than that which 
you have now received. Learn, ingrate ! learn what your Bosalba has done 
for you 5 blush for having reduced her to it ; and employ your whole fu- 
ture life in paying the debt which you have thus contracted in a single 
moment. 

The Jewess then recounted her conversation with tVb duchess, and tli® 
terrible proof which she had required from her. The duke did not wait till 
the old woman liad finished her story ; lie threw himself at the feet of the 
duchess, and shed tears of admiration, tenderness, and repentance; he vowed 
Iq atone, by an eternal constancy, for that misconduct which ho now abhorred, 
he entreated her pardon, and confessed that he was not worthy of it. The 
tender Bosalba raised him up with a melancholy smile, pressed him to her 
bosom, bathed his face with tears of rapture ; aud both at once pouring out 
their grateful ' acknowledgments, they mutually thanked each other forjthe 
happiness which they were henceforth to enjoy. 

From this moment the young Castellamero, abandoning the false friends 
who had not been ablo entirely to corrupt him, happy in a felicity which ho 
had not yet known, — that which is given by virtue, pure love, aud a heart at 
peace with itself, — CastoUamore, daily more attached to and more loved by 
Bosalba, passed his days serenely with his faitliful wife, their children, and 
the good old Scanzano. The Jewess, enriched by the gifts which the duchosa 
lavished on her, followed her advice, aud relinquished her dangerous profes- 
siorf. She has since confessed that, when she proposed to Bosalba to visit the 
chapel she knew that the duke always passed by it about midnight. She, 
perhaps, reckoned upon this meeting ; but that circumstance does not dimin* 
ish the glory of her success, nor ought it in the least to lesson the faith which 
is due to the wonderful power of magicians. 

Poor but Independent. A short time ago^ a highway-man undertook to 
rob Major Jones in a piece of wood over in Jersey. He asked Jones for hia 
pocket-book Jones, refused to yield. Highwayman' then took Jones by the 
neck, and undertook to choke him down. Jones made fight, and kept it Up 
for half an hour. At the expiration of that time Jones carved, and the highr 
wayman commenced rifling his pockets. The contents amounted to eighteen 
cents. Is that all you’ve got ?’* Every cent.” “ What made you fight so 
long?” Didn’t want to be exposed. Bad enough to have only eighteen 
cents, but a groat deal worse to have the whole world know it.* Weekly 
Councils* Bugle. 

In the street of Leicester one day Dean Swift was accosted by a drunken 
weaver, who staggering against his reverence, said, “ I have been spinning 
it out. ” “ Yes,” said the Dean, « I see you have, and now you are reeling it 
home.” 
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TEE PILGIUMAGE OF LIVING POETS TO THE STEEifM OP CASTALY, 

“ Who now Bliall give unto m3 words and sound 
E(iual unto this haughty enterprise?’* 

SrENsEUj B. 2. c. 10. 

T AM one of thoso unfortunate youths to whom the Muse has glanced a spark- 
ling of her light,— one of those who pant for disbinc tion, but have not within 
them that immortal p^er which alone can command it. There are many, — 
some, sir, may ho known to you, — who feel keenly and earnestly the eloquence 
of heart and miml in others, but who cannot, from some inability or un- 
obtrusivenoss, clearly express their own thoughts and feolings : whoso lives 
are but long and silent dreams of romantic pleasure and poetical wonderment; — 
ivho almost a'loro tho matchless fancies of genuine bards, and love them as 
interpreters and guardians of thoso visionary delights which are tho perpetual 
jnmatea of. their boso na. 1 love the poets : 1 live in the light of their fancies* 
It is^my best delight to wander forth on summer evenings, when the air is fresh 
and clear, — and tho loaves of the trees arc making music with it, — and the 
birds are busy with their wings, fluttoring themselves to rest, — and a brook 
is murmuring along almost iuaudibly, and tho suii is going quietly down ; — 
is at this time delicious to muse over the works of our best bards. Some tim(3 
last year, 1 had roamed in an ovoning like to one of thoso I have spoken of, 
aud, after dwelling ou the fairy beauties of Spenser, and from thtjnce passing 
to tho poets of my own time, and comparing tho latter with some that had 
gone before, 1 cast myself on a romantic bank by a brook side. The silence 
around mo, — save the home- returning boc witli its drowsyhum, *' — and tho 
moaning sound of distant cattle, — and the low, sullen gurgling of waters — 
lulled mo into a sleep. The light of my thouglits gilded my dream ; — my 
^’iaion was a proof of mental existence when tho bodily sense had 
passed away. 

Moihoughl — (this, I believe, is the established language of dreams, — 
inethought 1 was walking idly al^ng a romantic vale, which was surrounded 
Wxth majestic and rugged luountains ; a small stream struggled through it, 
and its waves seemed the brightest crystal I had ever witnessed. I sat me 
down.on its margin, which was rocky and beautiful — (so far my vision was copied 
directly from life). — As 1 mused, a femalo figure rosj like a silvery mist from 
tho waters, and advanced, with a countenance full .of light, and a form of living 
air : — her gurniouts floated round her like waves, and her hair basked on 
her shoulders — 


“ Like sunny beams on alabaster roclis." 

There was a touch of immortality in her eyes,— and, indeed, her visage 
aH,oglior ’s^'ns animated with a more than earthly glory. She approached mo 
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with smiles, and* told me she was the guardian of the stream that flowed 
near, — and that the stream itself was the true Ca^taleanj which so many ‘‘rare 
of though they know it not.” I turned with fresh delight to gaae on the water; 
its music sounded heavenly to me, — I fancied that there was a pleasant dactyla 
motion in its waves. The Spirit said, that from the love I boro to her favor- 
ite, Spenser, she would permit mo to seo (myself uiisoon) the annual procession 
of' living bards to fetch water from the stream on that day ; — I looked her my 
thanks as well as I was able. ISho likewise informed me, that it was customa- 
ry for caoli poet, as ho rooeived his portion, to say in what manner he intend- 
ed to use it. The voice of the Spirit was snch as fancy has heard in somo 
wild and lovely spot among the hills or lakes of this world at twilight time: — 
i felt my soul full of music while listening to it, and held my breath in every 
excess of delight. Suddenly 1 heard the sound of ap])roaching feet, and a 
confused mingling of voices: the Spirit touched me into invisibility, and 
then softly laded into sunny air herselL 

In a little time I saw a motley crowd advancing confusedly to'^the 
stream. I soon perceived that they were each provided with vessels to bear 
away some portion of tho immortal waters. They all paused at a little 
distance from tho spot on which I was reclining ; and then each walked 
singly and slowly from the thiong, and dipped his v .^rcI in tho blue will 
wave of Castaly. I will ondeat our to describe tho manner and words of 
tho most interesting of our living poets on this most interesting occasion. 
The air about tho spot seemed brighter with their prcKcnce, and the waves 
danced along with a livelier delight : — Pegasus might be seen coursing the 
winds in wild rapture on one of tho neighbouring nn untains, — and sound 
of glad and viewless wings were hoard at intervals in the air, as if “ troops 
of spirits were revelling over ’Sfeeud, and rejoicing at tho scene.’' 

And first, mcthoiieht, a lonely and melancholy figure slowly moved forth 
and silently filled a Grecian urn : — I knew by tho look of nobility, and the 
hurried and turbulent plunge with which ^tho vested was dashed into tho 
stream, tliat the owner was Lord Byron. He shed some tears while gazing 
on the water, and they seemed to make it purer and fairer. He declared 
that ho would koop the urn by him, untouched, “ for some years ; "—but 
ho had scarcely spoken, ore he had sprinkled forth somo careless drops 
on tho earthj He suddenly retreated. 

There then advanced a polite personage very oddly clad; — ^he had a 
breast-plate on, — and over that a Scotch plaid — and, strange to say, with 
those, — silk stockings^and dicss shoes. This gentleman brought an old hel- 
met for his vesBo) ; — I guessed him to bo Walter Scott. His helmet did not 
hold enough for a very deep draught, but the water it contained tor>k a plea- 
sant sparkle from the wwliko metal which shone through its shallowness. 
He said ho had disposed of his portion on advaitagoous terms. 
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Kext oftino Thomfiba Mooro, You might have kaown hiaf by the wild lustre 
fhis oye^ &ad the flae freedom hia air. He gaily dipped a gfoblet in the 
tidoj and vowed, in hia high-spirited manner, that he would turn hia share 
to neotar ; — ^he departed with smiles. I heard the wings play pleasantly in the 
air while he Was bending over the stream. 

1 now perceived, a porson advance whom 1 knew to be Southey. His brow 
was bound by a wreath of faded laurel, whioh had every mark of 
town growth. He appeatred quite bewildered, and scarcely could remember 
his way to the inspiring stream. His voice was chanting the praises of kings 
and courts as he advanced— but he dropped some little poems behind him, 
as he passed me, which wore very opposite in tone to what he himself uttered. 
Ho was compelled to stoop before he could reach the water, — and the gold 
vessel which he used prbeur^^d but little at last. He declared that his in- 
tention was to make sack of what he obtained. On retiring, he mounted a 
cream- c6loiirad horse, whioh was in waiting, — and set' oflT in uneven paces 
for St. James's. 

Then appeared Hogers wi til a glass in his hand, which, from the cipher 
engraved tberoon, had evidently once belonged io Oliver Goldsmith. He 
caught but a few drops, and those ho meant to make the most of, by mingling 
them with common wa*'-cT-, 

Crabbe, with a firm stop and steady countenance, walked sedately to tho 
stream, and plunged a wooden bowl into it ; — he observed that he should mako 
strong ale for the country people of all that he took away; — and that, after 
the first brewing, he should charitably allow Mr. Fitzgerald to mako small 
beoT for his own use. 

% 

In a pensive attitude, Montgomery sauntorfjl^ to the water’s brink ; he then 
amused a while, — ubtored a few somethings of half poetry and half prayer, — 
dipped a little mug of Shoffiold ware in the wave, and retired in tears. 

With a wild yet nervous stop Campbell came from the throng. Light 
visions started up in the fair •distances as he moved, and the figure of Hop 
could be faintly disoorned amidst them, — she smiled on hinj as he advanced. 
5© dipped his bowl in the stream with a -fine bold air, and expressed his 
intention of analysing part oHhe water which Jie procured. 

Kexteamo Hunt, with a rich fane- iful goblet in his hand, finely enamelled 
with Italian landscapos : he held the cup to his breast as he approached 
and his eyes sparkled with frank delight. After catching a wave; in which 
a sunbeam seemed freshly melted, he intimated that he sliould water heart’s 
ease and many favpurico flowers with it. The sky Appeared of a deep blue 
as he was retiring . 

Lord Strangford would now have advanced, but the voice of the Spirit for- 
bad him,- — as he did not come for the water on his own account. 
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Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd* walked forth arm-in-arm, and mored gently to 
the stream: — they conversed, as they passed, on the beauties of the 
country, — on its poaoeful asaociationa, and on the purity of domestic affeo*^ 
tions. Their oonveraation then turned to poetry, — and from the simplicity 
of the remarks of Lloyd and Lamb, I found that their very hearts were 
wedded to innocence and peace ; — Coleridq'e talked in a higher strain, — 
but he at last confused himself with the abstruseness of his own observations! 
— he hinted at a metaphysical poem he was about to write in 100 books. Lamb 
remarked to him, that he should prefer one of his afTectionate and feeljlng 
sonnets to all his wanderings of mind- Each of these poets held in his hand 
a simple porringer — declaring, that it brought the finest recollections of 
frugal fare and country quiet : — Lamb and Lloyd dipped in a bright but 
rather shallow part of the stream j — Coleridge went to the depths, where ho 
might have caught the purest water, had he not unfortunately clouded it 
with the sand which he liimself disturbed at bottom. Lamb and Lloyd stated 
that they should take their porringers home, and share their contents ^ith 
the a niahle and simple hearts dwelling there ; — Coleridge was not positive as 
to the use to which he -should apply his portion of the stream, till he had as- 
certained what were the physical reasons for the sand’s propensity to mount 
and curl itself in water : he thought, however, of clubbing it with the portions 
of his companions, and making a Jake of the whole. — These three poets left 
the stream in the same manner they approached it. 

Last came a calm and maiojtic figure moving serenely towards the stream* 
— The Celandines and small flowers sprang up to catch the pressure of his 
foot, — ^the sunlight foil with a finer glow around, — spirits rustlecl most mirth- 
fully and musically in the air, and a wing every now and then twinkled into 
sight, — (like the autumn loaf that trembles and flashes up to the sun) — and 
its feathers of wavy gold were almost too sparkling to be looked upon; — the 
waters of Castaly ran brighter as ho approached, and seemed to play and 
dimple with pleasure at his presence. It was Words worth ! — In hiS hand he 
^Id a vase of pure crystal, — and, whon \e had reached the brink of the 
stream, the wave proudly swelled itself into his cup; — at this moment the 
stinny air above his brow became embodied, — and the glowing and lightsome 
spirit shone into being, and dropped a garland on his forehead; — sound* 
ethereal swelled, and trembled, and revelled in the air, — and forms of light 
played in and out of sight, — and all around seemed like a living world of 
breathing poetry, Wordsworth bent with reverence over the vase, and 
declared that the waters he had obtained should be the refreshment of his 
soul ;-^he then raised "his countenance, — which had become illumined from 
the wave over which he had bowed, — and retired with a- calm dignity. 

The sounds of stirring wings now ceased, — the air became less bright, — 
and the flowers died away upon tho banks. No other poet remained to 
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oVaifi water frotn the Oastalian streana, — but still it sparkled and played 
alongft with a soul-like and melodious sound. On a sudden I heard a oon- 
fasioti of tongues behind me. On turning round, 1 found that it arose 
from a mistaken set of gentlemen who were chattering and bustling and dip- 
ping at a little brook, which they deemed was the true Castalian. Their 
splashing and vociferation and bustle can only be imagined by those who 
have seen a flock of geese wash themselves in a pond with gabbling impor- 
tance. There was Rpenscr,f With a goblet, lent to him by a lady of quality, — 
nnd Hayloy simpering, and bowing, and reaching with a tea-cup at the 
water, — and Wilson with a child^s pap-spoon, — and Bowles laboriously en- 
gaged in filling fourteen nut-sholls, — and Lewis slowly and mysteriously 
plunging an old skull into the brook : — while poor Cottle fumed and anger- 
ei, \)nt scarcely reached the stream at last. There were no encouraging 
signs in the elements, — no delightful sounds of attendant spirits, — no 
springing up of flowers to cheer these worthies in their pursuits : — they 
Beeiii4j.d perfectly satisfied with their own greatness, and were flattered into 
industry by their own vanity and loudness After some time, the perpe- 
hial activity of tongues fatigued my ear, and I turned myself from the 
noisy crowd towards the silent heavens : — there to my astonished and delight- 
ed eyes appeared Shakspeare, surrounded with excessive light, with Spenser 
on one hand, and Milton on the other, — and with the best of our early 
bards thronging about him. Ono glance of his eye scared the silly multitude 
from the brook; — then, amidst unearthly mus’c, he calmly ascended, and 
was lost in the splendours of the sky. — At this moment I awoke, — and mus- 
ing on the wonders of my dream, — slowly bent my way homewards. — Th^ 
Champion. 

Never purchase love or friendship by gifts; when thus obtained they are 
lost as soon as you have stopped payments. 


NOTE-WRITING BAROMETER. 

Th§ Social Use cf ^‘Regards,** ** Respen’s” and ^ ' Compliments presenting the Ther^ 
mom&ter oj a Wohian's Feclinga. 


Summer Heat. 

When Woman loves, or friendship feelft, 
With kindness she rewards; 

In words of friendship then she deals. 
And sends her Reoarps.” 

TpImpb rate ' 

When Fashion would due deference pay, 
And courteous terms selects ; 

Her words appear in smooth array, 
And ladies send ‘'Respects." 


Freezing. . 

But when a woman’s heart feels cold, 
Then coldly she “presents,",, 

What is but painful to be told 
Her frigid “Compliments.*’ 

How ohoioeful, then, we ought to be 
Of terms that social life invents; 

A wide distinction here we see 

Between Regarcb” and “ Gompli- 
MENTS." 

P. A. Nuttall. 
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* HENJEIY IV. OF FRANCE. 

Kino IIenry IV. of France received an education very different from 
that usually bestowed on princes. From his infancy his person was exposed 
to all the rigour of tho season ; his clothing was plain, his diet coarse and 
spare ; he was instructed to deport himself with humility to the meanest 
object, and to familiarise himself to the manners of all ranks of people' 
This last custom grow into inclination with him, and he never departed 
from it during his life. Somo few weeks after the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace with Spain and Savoy, tho king was returning from a shooting 
party, and had, as was frequently his custom, dismissed his attendants. 
Ho was acoompanied by three gentlem,ja closely wrapped up in great cloaks* 
to secure them from the iucle.nonoy of the weather, which had turned out 
wet and boisterous. Stopping upon that part of tho quay where tho collego op 
the four nations now scan Is, tho king cast his eyes upon a m.iii who 
rowod tho boat (as is still tho custom) frjin shore to shore, on tho river 
Soinoj and, turning to those about him, “ 1 observe,” said ho, “ somorfiing 
of an impatient discontent in that follow's couafceuanco : methinks I have a 
‘curiosity to bo acquainted with the subject of his chagrin.” In saying these 
words, ho descended to the river side, and entered tho boat. Being 800!i' 
seated, and turning to tho man, Well, my friend,” says the king, >vhai'. 
think you of th ) peaoe ?” i d)n’t know, mb I what to think of it,” replied 
ti»o man : ‘^I am not a farthing the bettor for this same ]>eaco they make so 
much noise about ; i don’t hiid things a job better than thoy wero before; 
tho taxes are as high as ever, and the Lord knows when they will bo lowered; 
1 don’t find iish, ft jdi, or fowl, or wine, or broad, a bit tho cheaper for 
their peace. I am forced to bug this cur-sed boat from morning till night, 
in heat and in cold, in rain and in sunshine, and, when I have done all, I 
can scarce live by m/ labour;' almist all goes to tho king ” “ What then,” 
said Honvy, “ is your opinion of tho king ?” “His majesty,” replied tho 
ferryman, “may be a good sort of a man enough; but that’s no matter; 
he keeps a mistress that is as extravagint as the devil : she spends more 
money inline gowns, trinkets, and such- like thing? than would support 
half a dozen provinces ; and, at last, it is such poor starving dogs as I must 
pay for all ; though between you and 1 , if tho truth may bo told, she has 
other galjanta besides him.” The king landed extremely well satisfied with 
the conversation that had passed botween him and tho ferryman, resolv- 
ing to divert himself yet more with it, by relating the whole to his mistress 
tho famous GabrioUe d’Estreos, duchess of Beaufort, on whoso beauty so 
many encomiums have been made. The duchess received tho account 
with the utmost rage, and ordered that tho follow might appear before her 
the day following, and in the presenep of tho king. Tho ferryman wag 
brought in the condition of a man led to execution, and in no small, appre- 
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lieusion of that doohi n^hioh very probably might have been hia fate, had 
ho been at tho mercy of a prince less remarkable for the goodness of his 
heart, and the sweetness of his disposition; but it was the contrary with the 
duchess^ who ebstinately persisted to have him hanged. **Pob, poh, you 
ere a fool/* says the king ; “ cannot you see that this is a poor devil dis- 
satisfied and out of humour with his condition ? I will make his boat free 
and engage that he will bawl all the rest of his days, Long live llenry 
and long live Gabriellel’* 

WAt^Ts Ezpeuiekce. — A young gentleman the other day asked a young lady 
v^hat she thought of the married state in general ? “ Not knowing, 1 can’t tell 
was the reply /* ** but if you and 1 would put our heads together, 1 could soon 
give definite answer.’* 

.Wealth and Poverty. — Poveityruns strongly to fun. A man is never so 
full of Jokes as when he is reduced to one shirt and two potatoes. Wealth is 
taciturn hud fretful. Stockbrokers would no sooner indulge in a hearty laot-k 
than they would lend money on a “ second mortgage ” Natuio is a great belie- 
ver in compensations. Those to whom she sends wealth she saddles with lavk 
suits and dyspepsia. The poor never indulge in wcodcock, but then tiny 
have a stylo of appetite that converts a number three mackerel into a salmon 
aad that is q^uite as welL 

Acrostic. — The following alliterative acrostic is a gem in its way. Miss 
Kitty Stephens was the oolebrated London vocalist, and is now the Dowager 
Countess of Essex : — 

She sings so soft, so sweet, so soothing still. 

That to the tone ten thousand thoughts there thrill • 

Klyaian ecstacies enchant each ear — 

Pleasure's pure pinions poise prince, peasant, peer; 

Hushing high hymns. Heaven hears her harmony, 

Earth’s envy ends : enthralled each ear, each eye ; 

Numbers need nine- fold nerve, or nearly name, / 

Soul-stirring Stephen’s skill, sure seraphs sing the same. 

A Crinoline jam. — To make an excellent jam squeeze six or eight women 
noyv-a-days into a common stago-coach. 

Thine. — Thought engenders thought. Place one idea on paper, another 
will follow it, and still another, until you have written a page. You cannot 
fathom your mind. There’s a well of thought there which has no bottom. The 
more you draw from it, the more clear and fruitful it will be. 

If some persons were to bestow one half of their fortune in learning how 
to properly spend the other half, it ^ould be. money extremely well 
laid ont» 
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• «JAN SCHALKEN’S THREE WISHES,*’ 

A DUtCH I.EOEND. 

At a amall fishing village in Dutch Flanders, there is still shown the #ito of 
a hut, which was an objeoc of much attention whilst it stood, on account of a 
singular leg(3nd that relates to its first inhabitant, a kind-hearted fellow, 
who depended on his boat for subsistence, , and his own happy disposition 
for clieerfulnoss during every hardship and privation. Thus the story goes * 
one dark and stormy night in winter, as Jau Suiialkeu was sitting with his 
good-natured buxom wife by the fire, he was awakened from a transient 
dozo by a knocking at the door of his hut. He started up, drew back the 
bolt, and a stranger entered. He was a tall man, but liitle could be dis- 
tinguibhed either of his face or figure, as ho wore a large dark cloak 
which he had contrived to pull over his head after the fashion of a cowl* 

i am a poor traveller (said the stranger,) and A\aut a night’s lodging. 
Will you giant it tome?” “Aye, to be sure, (replied Schalkou,) but ilram 
afraid your cheer will be but sorry. Had you come sooner you might have 
fared better. Sit down, however, and cat of want is left,” The traveller 
took him at his word, ana in a short time afterwards letired to his humble* 
slccping-placc. In the morning as ho was about td depart, he advanced to. 
wards ISchalken., and giving him his hand, thus addiessed him; ** It is 
needless for you, my good friend, to know who 1 am ; but ot this bo as- 
sured, that I cau and will be grateful ; for when the rich and the powerful 
turned mo last night from their inhospitable gates, you welcomed me as 
mad shoidd welcome man : and looked with an oyo of pity on the desuiato 
traveller in the storm, 1 grant you three wiSlies. lie they what they 
may, those wishes shall be gratified.” How, Selialken certainly did not put 
much faith in tlieso promises, but still he thought it the safest plan to 
make trial of them : and, accordingly, began to consider -how ho should fix 
his wishes. Jan was a man who had few or no ambitious views ; and was 
coutented with the way of life in which ho\ad boon brought up. In fact 
ho was BO well satisfied with his situation, that ho had not tho least 
iucliation to lose a single dayofliis laborious existeuce : but, on the con- 
trary, had a very sinoore wish of adding a few years to those which ho waa 
destined tQ livjt). Tnis gave rise to wish, the first; ** Let iny wife and mybelf 
live (ho said) fifty years longer than nature had designed.” “It shall be 
done,” cried the stranger. Whilst Schalken was jiizzling his brain for a 
second wish, ho bethought him that a pear-tree, which nas in his little 
garden, had been frequently despoiled of its fruit, to the no small detriment' 
of the said tree, and grievous disappointment of its owner. “ For my second 
wish, grant that whoever, climbs my pear-tree shall not have power la 
Jeavo it until my permission bo given.” 
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This was also assented to, — ISchalkon was a sober man,! and liked to sit 
down and chat with his wife of an evening ; but she was a bustling body 
and often jumped up in the midst of a conversation that she had only 
hoard ten or twelve times, to scrub the table or set their clay platters in 
order. Nothing disturbed him so much as this, and he was determined, if 
possible, to prevent a recurrence of the nuisance. With this object in 
view, he approached close to the stranger, and in a low whisper told 
him his third and last wish; that whoever sat in a particular chair in 
his hut should not bo alife to move out of it until it should please him so 
to order, This wish was agreed to by the traveller, who, after many 
greetings, departed on his way. Years passed on, and his last two wishes 
had been fully gratified by often detaining thieves in his tree, and his 
wife 'on her chiir. The time was approaching when the promise of longe- 
vity would bo falsified or made manifest. It happened that the birth- 
days of the fisherman and his wife w-cre the samo. They were sitting to- 
gelher on the evening of the day that made him 79 years and Mietje 73 
years of age, when the moon that was shining through the window of tho 
hut seemed suddenly to bo extinguished, and the stars rushed down tho 
dark clouds and lay glaring on the surface of tho ocean, over which was 
spread an unnatural calmrio.sp, although the skies appeared to be mastered 
by the winds, and wore lien ving onward, with their mighty wavts of cloud. 
Birds dropped dead fr jm the boughs and the foliage of the trees turned to 
a pale red. All seemed to prognosticate the approach of Death; and in a 
few minutes afterwards sure enough he came. Ho was, however, very ditforcut 
from all that the worthy couple had heard or fancied of him. Ho was 
certainly rather thin, and had very little colour, but he was well dressed 
and hi.s deportment was that of a goutleraan. Bowing very politely to tho 
auoitnt pair, he told them he merely came to give notice that by right they 
should have belonged to him on that day, but a fifty years’ respite was 
.granted, and wbe' i that period had expired, ho should visit them again. 
He then walked away, and thodmoon, and the stars, and the waters regained 
their natural appearance. For the next fifty years every thing passed on 
as quietly as before ; but as tho time dre^v nigh for tho appointed advent 
of Death, Jan became thoughtful, and he felt no pleasure at tho idea on 
the anticipated visit. The day arrived, and Death came preceded by the 
same horrors as on the former occasion. " Well, good folks (said he) yon 
now can have no objection to accompany me; for assuredly yog have hitherto 
been highly privileged, and have lived long enough.” The old dame wept 
and clung feebly to her husband, as if she feared they were to be divided 
^aftor passing away from the earth on which they had dwelt so long and 
so happily together. Poor Schalken also look \ery downcast, and moved after 
Death but slowly. As they passed by Jan’s garden, ho turned to take a last 
ImqV at it, when a sudden thought ^tiuck him. He called to Death and said 
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“ Sir allow me to propose something to you. Our journey is a long one, and 
we have no provisions; I am too infirm, or I would climb yonder pear-tree, and 
take a stock of its best fruit with us; you are active and obliging, and will 
T am sure, Sir, get it for us.’* Death with groat oondeicension complied, and 
ascending the tree, gathered a great number of pears, which he throw down 
to old F^chalken and his wife- At length ho determined upon descending, but 
to his surprise and apparent consternation discovered that he was immovable, 
nor would Jan allow him to leave the tree until he had given them a promise 
of living another half century. 

They jogged on in the old way for^ fifty years more, and Death came to the 
day. Ho was by no means so polite as h*' had formerly been, for ihe trick that 
Schalken had put upon him offended his dignity and hurt his pride not a 
little. “Come Jan,** said he, “ you used me scurvily the other day, (Death 
thinks but very little of fifty years;) and lam now determined to lose no 
time — come.*’ ^ 

Jan was sitting at his little table busily employed in writing, when Death 
entered. He raised his head sorrowfully, and the trembled in his hand as 
he thus addressed him,** I confess that my former conduct towards you merits 
blame, but T have done with such knaveries now, and have learnt to know that 
life is of little worth, and that I have seen enough of it. Still, before T quit 
this world, T should like to do all t1 e good ^ Ofin and was engaged when you 
arrived in makinsr a will, that a poor lad, who has been always kind to us, 
may receive this hut and my boat. Suffer me but to finish what I have 
begun, and I shall oheerPully follow wherever you may load. Pray sit down* 
in a few minutes my task will be ended.** Death, thus appealed to, could 
refuse no longer, and seated himself in a chair, from which he found it as 
difficult to rise as he had formerly to descend from the pear-tree. His 
liberation was bought at the expence of an additional fifty years, at the 
end of which period, and exactly on their bir,jih-day Jan SchalVen and bis 
wife died quietly in their bed, and the salt water flowed freely in the little 
village, in which they had lived long enough to be considered the father and 
mother of all its inhabitants. — Eur. Mag. for Oct 

LOST PEELINGS. 


** I^wish not springs for ever fled; 

I wish not birds* forgotten strain; 

I only wish for feelings dead, 

To warm, and wako, and feel again.” 

Yillaoe Minstrel, vol. 2, p, 137. 
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MISEI IES OF SENSIBILITY. , 

HWING. 

To tliQ Editor of the Port Folio ^ 


1 A ppno A CH jou wiilx iho veneration and reapoot due to the tuto r and to the 
eage. I seek consolation from your advice. I implore you to be the mediator 
between tho ladies and myself; to reinstate me in their good opinion, by 
persnoding them, that ihe traits in my character, which they have nn- 
charifcably tcrmod coquetry, and RckleneaB, and whim, if they be not legitimato 
shoots of the tree of sensibility — if they bo not virtues, Arc at 1 east the 
hoUest errors of a warm and feeling heart. From the sketches which I shall 
give to you my character may, with ease, bo portrayed. I presume the 
ladies wdl forgive me, if, in reciting some of the events of my life, I avoid the 
mention of real names. 


It is eertairt, that from the want of proper regulation, and contjnued rodeo, 
tior., the virtues of the heart may be the parents of innumerable ills- 
ITpspitality may cherish, the adder in her mansion — Economy -may wear the 
garb of Avarice — Prudence may create a dangerous timidity — Charity may 
• profusely and ruinously squander her stores— and tho warm and affectionate 
heart, in its intercourse with female society, may aasiitno the manners of 
iioklenes.s and levity, rnd its possessor reproachingly be termed a coquette- 
If this considerat’OTi lead li e world to form their opinions on the merits or 
demerits of actions from an investigation of their sources, tho ladies, as well 
as I, may benefit by it. 

With due respect for the opinions of HelveUmt, Nature made me as Tam 
She gave me an ardent disposition, and a warm heart, which led me into 
female society, long before I understood my Latin Grammar. I do not 
recollect tho period when I was not in love, nor the time when I was out of 
it. I well remember, that, at the age of eight or nine years my heart w^as 
stolon by a neighbour’s child, about my own age. The ardent declarations of 
attachment as frequently warmed my lips, and the sanguine anticipations of 
fcjho joys of wedlock were a.s frequently int^ulged by me at that time, as at any 
jater period. My " sweet heartf* However, removed to a distant street, and I 
found absence to be a cure for love. But I was not formed to be out of lovo^ 
I was again enslaved, and again the removal to another street broke my 
fetters. 


Thus I continued till iho age of seventeen, over living on tho smiles of some 
neighbouring angel. Love had its bliss and its agony, its jealousy and its 
cares. If the preference of my charmer for another occasionally racked my 
soul, yet I have felt what lovers alone feel, when pcimitted to walk by lier 
®id©, in our juvenile rambles « when my rose-bud was accepted in preference to 
another; or when, in our infant' sports, to redeem her pawn, I was selected 
to bo kissed. 
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' Till tills period, however, I had made to no one an offer of marriage, nor 
can I say, with certainty, that it had ever been expected. But about this tithe, 
a charming girl cam© to reside in our neighbourhood, and soon formed an" 
acquaintance with the lasses of her own age. Her flowing looks and soft bjaq 
eyes enslaved my snsoeptible heart, before I had spoken to her. I teazed ono 
of my female acquaintances tb introduce me to her, and on a flne evening, in 
.Tilly, I sat by hor, for the flrst time, on the steps of her father’s door. Th& 
hours passed rapidly, and, when my introducer rose to go home, 1 suffered 
some one else to wait on her, and remained behind. This, of course, was called, 
fickle and unpolite ; but it made no impression on me, as wbat I had lost in 
the esteem of one, T had gained in that of the other. Iwas now happy- 
"Rach day T walked by the house of my charmer, and each evening stopped at 
hor door, if she was setting there, for I did not dare to knock and ask for her. 
A year flew on rapidly, and I was ever in her presence. I watched her whett 
she went to B^*hool in the morning, and her return at noon. When she .vii^ted 
at night, if I was not invited, I walked np and down before the house for honrs^ 
lhat T might go homo with her. 

She hcoamo acquainted with a young stranger, and I began to grow jealouff. 

T soon perceived that ho was a dangerous rival. In his father’s garden wore 
roses, and every morning and evening some were plucked for hor, I, alas ! had 
none to offer, and T saw, with torment, that his company was anxiously 
pxpeotod — that he was welcomed with smiles, and I had lost my charms. My 
feelings and my impetuosity were foes to suspense. I watched one evening 
when my rival had gone to a hall ; I went to Maria, and declared my attach- 
ment, in unnunlified terms, I felt what I said, and vehemently swore her 
roicotion of me would bo my doath. But she was deaf to my love; the roses of 
my rival had won her heart ; she hinted that her father wished to lock up 
tho house; I departed and for a few days was miserable. 

A fortnight afterwards, a new face stole my Ijeart, and Maria was forgotten* 
1 wondered what I had seen in her to admire; I thought her proud and homely, 
foolish and fiokle. Novelty gave strong recommendations to my new acquain-* 
tanoe, and her old beaux were deserted for me. But as novelty decked ma 
with charms so those charms vanished with the flight of novelty. A new faces 
destroyed the impression I had made, and determined tosubjeot myself no moro 
lothe mortification of a refusal. I left her house in a pet, and was called a 
coquette by tho ladies. ; ’ 

Four or five years hsjve passed since ; but the events of those years havd 
been nearly similar. The same disposition still remains to teaze and torment 
me, lam captivated with a new face ami rashly believe it to be tbo lovely 
index of the mind. The first interviews are subject to the influence of thisr 
impression ; I become immediately a daily visitor. But I am soon abandoned 
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. to the female rage of novelty, or I discover faults and follies I had not 
expectodi and ceaso my visits* The ladies believe and term mo a 
coqnettcj hckle as the wind. 

My dear Mr. Oldsohool T wish and beseech you to explain to the ladies 
the motives oi* my actions : I wish you to persuade them that T am not a 
coquette, but am too easily and suddenly captivated by i heir charms, and 
that, if my acquaintance with them is short , it is my misfortune, and not 
my fault ; I wish you to tell them, that my disposition will not suffer me to 
share their smiles wit h, any one, and that if I do not possess their whole 
affections, I cannot visit them at all. Tell them that 1 would rather bo hated 
than treated indifferently. The latter is a source of continual mortification, 
whjlo the former, though it may for a moment grieve mo, yet carries with 
it its O'vm antidote. ' 

, For griof is pron^'and makes the owner stout.” 

Tell them, I pray you, that my friendship is mistaken for love. Tho 
frequency of mr visits; the ardour of my conversation, and the particularity 
of my manners, where I am pleased, though resulting solely from friend- 
ship, are mistaken by the ladies for love, and offers of marriage are 
anxiously expected. If they be not made, I am treated with indifference, 
my visits are discontinued, and I am called a coquette ; while there are 
others, who visit at the same house for years, and are ever treated with 
civility. I beseech you, Mr. Oldschool, to advise n\e under what regimen 
to place my disposition, so as to be on terms of intimacy and frioTidship 
with the ladies, without raising false expectations, or subjecting myself 
and my pecuniary situation to the busy and malicious scrutiny of 
aunts and sisters, and all the old maids in tho neighbourhood. 

Yours, &c., 

Sensiuvr. 

Thomas, of late so gay and free, 

You sang to love full many a glee, 

Nor e’er from pleasure tarried ; 

Now altered quite — ^tho form of wo ! 

Ah! Bon, my friend, you do not now 
That I am — I'm — married ! 

SowE one wa^i praising our public schools to Charles Landseer, and said, 
“All our best men were public-schools men. Look at our poets. Therms 
Byron, he was a Harrow boy.”— Yes,” interrupted Landseer, “ there’s Burns, 
he w^as a ploughVmy.” 
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* TOBACCO AND WIVES. 

The Disgusted Wife to hbh Husband. 

You promisod to leave oft* your smoking, 

The day I consented to wed ; 

How little I thought you were joking, 

How fondly believed what you said ! 

Then, alas 1 h^w ooxnplotely you sold me, 

With blandishments, artful and vain, 

When you emptied your snnfi-box, and told mo 
You never would fill it again! 

Those fumes, so oppressive, from puffing, 

Say, what is the solaco that flows ? 

And whence tho enjoyment of stuffing 
A parcel of dust in your nose ? 

By the habits you thus aro pursuing 
There can be no pleasure conferred ; 

How irrational, then, is so doing. 

Now is it not very absurd ? 

Cigars come to throo pence each, nearly, 

And six pence an ounce is your snuif ; 

Consider how much then, you yearly 
Must waste on that horrible stuft'. 

* Why, the sums in tobacco you spend, love, 

Tho wealth in your snuflT box you sink. 

Would procure mo of dresses no end, love, 

And keep me in gloves, only think ! 

What’s worse, for your person 1 tremble, 

*Tis going as fast as it can ; ^ 

Oh ! how should you like to resemble 
A smoky and snufly old mm? 

Then rising at the call of aftection, 

The habits 1 cannot endure ; 

Or you’ll spoil both your nose and complexion, 

And ruin your teeth, I am sure, 

Boston Olive Branch. 

One of the worst things to fatten ou is cuvy. It is as difficult for a grudging 
IPman to raise a double chin as it is for a bankrupt to raise a loan. Plump- 
ness comes not from roast beef, but f^m well-governed passions and a 
cheerful disposition. 
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THE PAINS OF THE HOOKAH. J 

1 

How oft 1 Vo wisliM my snako were broke, 

When sot a soul arousd me spoke, 

Asd 1 quite giddy from thy smoke. 

My Hookah. 

. 2 

Thy bub ’ling noise to some may be, 

A kind of i)l easing liarmony, 
fcjuch music has no charms for me, 

My Hookah. 

3 

Ul’t have I sat by smoke jquito hid, 

And smoking soarcc knew what I did, 

Nor quid est hoc ? from hoc at q^vid. 

My Hookah. 

4 

From smoking the© I never knew, 

A single pleasure to accrue, 

But often headache did ensue, 

My Hookah. 

5 

Sure man was born for greater joys, 

Than puffing (making just the noise). 

That children do, with fairing Toys. 

My Hookah. 

6 

How strange that many now’d resign. 

E’en woman’s converse, charm's divino. 

And rather could give up their wine. 

Than Hookah. 

7 

How charming sitting all the night, 

To iJuff and blow with all my might. 

And after all 1 cannot light, 

My Hookah. 

8 

And should it be my happy fate, 

To bring it to a smoking state, 
perhaps still greater iU%await, 


My Hookah. 
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« 9 

For scarce my mouth-piocu I apply it, 

My ncarosi friond requests to try it, 

Aiid my politcuoss can't deny it, 

My Hookuh, 

10 

And ho who smokes at my expense, 

(Which shews at any rate his sense), 

Koturn perhaps, full two hours hence, • 

My iJookali. 

11 

And now 1 putt' and puff again, 

J3ut all my puft'ing is in vain, 

For nothing but the Gools remain, 

My Hookah, 

12 

How ideasing then it is to gi*ipe. 

The mouth-piece I’m oblig’d to wipe, 
llccause my friend has smok’d the pipe, 

My Hookah. 

13 

Or if porhaps seme charming fair, 

Gets my new s?ia/io beneath her chair, 

It would he rude to say Us there. 

My Hookah. 

14 

Then if some hapless Wight o’erturus it, 

The carpet’s spoil’ d, the Chilum burns it, 

IIow pleasant when my Host diaoorns it, _ 

My Hookah, 

15 

And then to stop the flame’s career. 

Lest any holes or spots appear, ^ 

Some throw on claret, some throw beer, 

My Hookah. 

16 

Or if by chance you sit between. 

Two Hookahs, ‘ neither which are clean, 

Enough to give a man the spleenj 

My Hookah. 

17 

Let those* who find they have the leisure, 

Enjoy the cloudy bubTing treasure, 

For mo I cannot sec the plcasi^e, 

My Hookah, 

Not so bad? — E jd. Cit, 
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Thjb WoAKiNG Classes oe Makchesteb^ — And to toll your tho troth, 1 like 
tho working- classes of Manchester, as far as they camo under my notice. 
They are not courteous, but they are obliging. They will not touch their 
hats or “ Sir” youj but, if you want a d.irection, they will instruct you defin- 
itely, They appear to me very honest. I know tho cab fares, and no cab- 
man tried to overcharge me. Perhaps we are apt to lay too much stress on 
mere civility. It certainly greases the wheels of life, and prevents their 
creaking, but they can go without it. And there appears to mo a deep 
quiet well of humour in Lancastrian or Mancunian nature which is in- 
liuitoly amusing. One day, as I hoard on good authority, a worthy incum- 
bent in the country was rousod from his sleep at five in tho morning by 
loud talking at tho side of a fish-pond in his grounds. His reverence put 
his night capped head out of tho window, and saw three men standing by tho 
side of his pond. What aro you doing there said ho. “Fishing,** said 
they, “ But you are trespassing on my land ; you must go away.’* “ Go to 
bed again,’* was tho rejoinder j “ your Master was not in the habit of seniing 
away poor fishermen.’* The good clergyman could, of course, only laugh and 
turn in again. Tho Exl i i ion, too, has exhibited some specimens of this 
humour. Two women from the mills stopt before tho picture of the death 
of King Lear. “ What is that, Mary ?** said one. “ There's life in tho 
old dog yet,** said the other. The people of Manchester itself looked, gene- 
rally speaking, rather jolly and wellfed than otherwise, and 1 hoard that 
tho recruiting sergeant was able to pick up there some uncommonly fine 
lads willing to serve her Majesty. — Blackwood, 

Fault-finding with youii Children. — It is at times necessary to censure “and 
punish; but very much more maybe done by encouraging children when 
they do well. Be, therefore, more careful to express ;^^our approbation of 
good conduct than your disapprobation of bad. Nothing can more discourage 
a child than a spirit of incessant fault-finding on tho part of its parents ; 
and hardly anything can exert a more injurious influence upon the disposition 
both of tho parent and child! There are two great motives influencing 
human action — hope and fear. Both of tnese are at times necessary. But 
what mother would not prefer to have her child influenced to good conduct 
by a desire of pleasing rather than by the fear of offending ? If a mother 
never expresses her gratification when her children do well, and is always 
censuring them when she sees anything amiss, they are discouraged and 
unhappy ; their dispositions become hardened and soured by this ceaseless 
fretting; and at last, finding that, whether they do well or ill, they arc equally 
found fault with, they relinquish all efforts to please and become heedless of 
reproach. 

It is quite a prize pattern if a lady can hem** a refusal without there being 
a single cross-stitch in it. 
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I A Short Chapter on Courtship. 

* There is a brief period of romance in tlio life of overy man and woman r 
it is the time when those attachments are formed which usually lead to the 
permanent union of kindred hearts. Sweet flower-timo of onr life’s year ; 
Dull, indeed, and sordid would existence bo, if this season wore loft out — t- 
3 ’’eav without a May! Yos, Summer may bring its hay, and autumn its sheaves, 
and our well spent-time prime and middle-age may leax'e not only ample stores 
for a dignified elder-hood, but, what is of far more value, the solf-satisfiod re. 
flections which await those who can look back on an active and useful life ; but 
yet, if this brief time of blossom were to be omitted, an important element 
would be wanting in our recollections ; life would appear as if spent in vain, 
and it is questionable if our latter days would, in that event, bo so happy.’ 

Pretty well so far, fair readers of the AthmcBum. A romance, forsooth ! 
Such a May in our life’s year as Mfajrs usually are with ua compared with the 
Mays of the poets and novelists ; a good deal of the east w'nd to temper it: 
one thing T know that when I made up acquaintance with Beunda, if was 
the scene of torment from beginning to end. In the first place, nearly all her 
friends disliked me. My mother was jealous of a <1 aught er-in -law — what mo- 
ther evcM’ was not? — B euvoa herself had an old unsettled balance of attach- 
ment to her father’s chief clerk, who had been sent out of the way; so even 
her inclinations to the match were a matter of some doubt. What worryings 
there w’^ere from all those things together \ The only smooth point was her 
favor forme, which my mother alwa^’-s said was from a regard to my family 
and fortune. Such was my time of blossom! 

‘ Tt is not that the season of courtship ivS merely a pleasant time, which 
furnishes agreeable food for the memory afterwards, thouirh this wo con- 
reivo to bo one of its most important ebara'^'ters ; it appears in a higher 
light, when w”© considor the effect which it usually produces, on the hummi 
character. For that time, at least, common worldly views are lost sight of, 
and a generous devotion to tho interests o? another is substituted for our 
usual sclfishnes. Tt is in the moral effects of the tender passion tha^ wo may 
most fully appreciate tho interesting place when it takes in the great soheine 
of things. 

I must kce}) all about settlements in tho background of course. Neither 
is a word to be said of inquiries into how much the lady has, or of her claims 
in the matter of pin-money. 

‘ Tn that period of youthful passion, how delightful those moments when the 
parties are privileged to be alone — forgetting all the world, or rather all the 
world to each other ! Then it is that tho banks of tho limpid rivulet have 
their attractions, particularly when tho golden sun has just given place to that 
tender luminary which, time out of mind, has been associated with the 
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tlaoughts of lovcrjg. The dow is on the grass 3 the nightingale mahes vocal 
the neighbouring grove. A silver radiance is spread over the face of nature, 
and all ordinary sounds aro hushed — What heartfelt rapture was then, for 
the youthful fair to wander along, unseen of all but each other — No word spo- 
ken, such communion of soul requiring uo words : ouIt looks, and gentle sight 
and throbbing hearts, making up the conversation. Oh, bliss beyond compare 
too exquisite to last t And well it is so ; for were it otherwiaoj man would 
make of earth his all-sufficient heaven *’ 

This wiU do, I think, ladies. T may only remark, that a parlour and a 
couple of candles moro frequently from the scenery of such little dramas — even 
lovers being wise enough to know that a damp evening by a river side is apt 
to lead ^ that morbid affection which usually demonstrates itself by cat- 
tnhral affection. Troublesome work it often is especially whore the house is not 
remarkable for spare apartments. Always there is some inconsiderate school 
girl sister, who will insist upon coming in to do her praetisings on the piano 
or elsR a little malicious wag of a brother, who can’t bo frightened from play- 
ing off tricks upon you — such as tapping at the door, and running off with a 
great langli ; or sending in the servant with scuttle and broom to mend the 
fire, when it is quite unnecessary. Only once, taking an evening walk with 
Belinda, we sauntered into a path by a river side : but we were soon brought 
to a stand by a farmer, who told us, in no very gentle terms, that 
wo were trespassing, and ordered us back. Poets who wander by 

Shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigruls, 

do nob usually reflect that river sides are property and that intruders aro 
liable to be 'prosoentei with the utmost rigour of the law.’ ‘Man-traps 
and spring guns set here’— once more, however, to the breach. ‘ The 
happiest courtship, like the most beautiful day, miiRt come to a close. But 
there is a time which is neither courtship nor matrimonv, but something 
intervening, and which may bo said to partake of the different kinds of happiness 
applied to both. Then, reposing over the sweCu’ consent which he has gained, 
the lover .feels that anv anxieties which he lately underwent, arc more than 
repaid. Fear he has dismissed ; he smiles at the thought of a. rival j ho now 
knows that this sweet angel, who walks so lovingly in his arm, is she with 
whom ho is to spend the r^stof his days. The interest formerly felt in her 
is now, therefore, iafinitely deeper and more tender. Mysterious affinity of 
souls — wonderful are the gushes of happiness which flow from it ! It is 
a pleasant duty of that time to make the acquain^a'^if^c cf each other’s re- 
lations and dearest friends. All are so happy to see their new assooiales. 
It seems like doubling all the enjoyments derivable • from social life a. one. 
Host agreeable too is it to select and establish that homo where the two are to 
comuioneo tbeiv Two minds are goucerned in the case, wnth 
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all their various tahtes and likings ; but tho discussion of particulars is only 
a source of pi eo sure for the occasion it gives to consenting. The lover re- 
joices in tho traits of sense, forethought, and economy which he sees in hlB 
adorable ; she equally glows at the marks of a conceding and obliging 
disposition which she finds in him. The first glimpses they thus get of 
ouch other in a domestic capacity are trilly delightful, perhaps more so 
than any other circumstance in the whole chronicle of their loves. Such 
recollections dwell on the memory through all subsequent events. At length 
the long-looked-for day arrives ; and amidst the flutter, the brilliancy, tho 
mingled tears and smiles of a bridal party, closes this one brief unrepeatable 
chapter of human existence — Courtship. 

There now, ladies— that will do. The reality of the case most people will 
ho able to supply for themselves. Assurance against rivals ! — more likely 
the poor you tlx has some faint notion that the young lady’s mamma has 
* manage r him into it ! Friends, too. Gracious powers, save me from tho 
friends ! — all criticising you in every point ; many disapproving- Yoifi* ad- 
orablo’s grandmother quiet disappointed in her choice ; she again finding her 
designed mother-in-law either candidly cold, or forcedly agreeable. When were 
friends ever a source of happiness at a marriage ? Then those odious visils to 
Mr, Trotter’s to choovse beds and basin-stands. Oh, upholstery* why hast 
thou so imioh to do with young love ? The paphiau bower was surely not 
formed of mahogany- trees. Such a debating about drawing-room curtains 
and tables. Puch a worrying as to that expensive pier-glass. The lady’s 
mother and sisters all against you too. Tho first glimpse of her in a domes- 
tic* character indeed ! Well is it for you my friend, if, with one thing and 
another, you are not worried out of your sonses long lefore your wedding 
day. 

"We dcgi'ade life by our follies and our vices, and then complain that tho 
nnhappinoss which is only their accompaniment is inherent in the constitution 
of things. ^ 

Good nature is more agreeable in conversaf ion than wit, however brilliant. 

The boat way of raising money is by tho .lever of industry. Tho gripping 
miser raises his by screw power. 

A PRIZE OX (FORD) POEM. 


Alas, by what fat-ality 
Am I a beast obese ? 

Is quantity, not quality, 

The tiling you would incroaso ? 

My tongue is perch’d, my blood is hot, 
Weak are my trembling knees ; 

I am BO fat that T have got 
No ease except a whoeze. 


For, ah 1 my size produces sighs. 
Wherewith my breast is torn. 

My breath is tight — I cannot blow. 
Although I bear a horn. 

Oh, cruel men, who fatten me. 

Your conduct you shall rue, 

For I shall be astonish’d if 
My fat agrease with you ! 

Comic News* 
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TJIE LADY AND THE ROSE. 



From tite Magtc Ring op the Baeox be la Motte Fouque. 

Tn tho Arcliipola^O is an island well koowa through all the world, blooming 
nml golden with rich harve'^ts of corn, fruit, and wlno. Thero, in old dars 
of |>ar?aniflm, was bom an enohnnicr, whom the heath ona afterwards looked 
upon as a god. The island is called Crete, and the mighty onohantor's mmo 
is Zens. Ry his powerful spell it came to pass, that this island, whence ho 
derived his birth, was over adorned with the choicest flowers ; and it is not 
very long since tboro was planted ihercon a red rose of such unequalled beauty 
that it was praised and renowned far and near as the richest and rarest of all 
nai lire's blossoms This flower came from tho tourn of Dnm a sens, and it wa’i 
watched niul tended 1 y a fair and lovely damsel, who hud been forced away 
from that city by wicked men, and brought to the enchanter's island. 
At Dj^mascus she had been in her flower-garden, and had the rose in her hand 
when the wicked pirate came to disturb her innocent pleasures. She hid 
the plant under her mantle, and caiTted it with hor into Crete. Hero it lind 
thriven w'oU honeatli her tender rare, — fhe Damascene ropo blooming the 
Tairest of flowers, and sho the fairest of damsels on the island. 

Often she had whispered in secret to the flower, — 'TTero we are, both strangers 
in ihc land : therefore we must be friends to each other, and the bonds of 
affection uinst never ho broken between us. If ouo return home, the other 
ton must go thither ; and, if the rose he croppod from tho stalk, tho m-aiden 
will WMthor in her sadness ' — Then it permed almost a.s if tho flower had 
undcTsTood her words, and nodded thereto in silent sympathy. 

Not long theroaftcr, tho dnmsol was looking from hor windoiv on the waves 
of the stormy sea, and, lo ' she behold, amid the raging waters, a boat draw- 
ing near to the shore, and therein sat a graceful figuro of a knight, beat- 
ing the dark billows with his oq^:R, as an angry master would chastise the 
shaves thnt rebelled against him. With eaglo-cj'c.s he beheld from afar tho 
beautiful maiden, as she stood on her lofty veranda ; he brought his hark to 
hand, and made it fast by the golden chain to a treo, then looked up to the 
wdiidow, and called aloud,— * Who art thou, most beautiful of ladies?— Tho 
damsel miSTvered, ‘J am a king’s daughter, and by riolont men have been 
brought hither from Damascus.’—* Then,’ said he,’ thy life hero is pcrchanco 
sad and lonely^' — * Nay,’ answered the damsel, *I have with mo the beautiful 
roBo that thou scest blooming in yonder garden: it has been friend and 
solaoo since wo both left our native land.’— Then said tho knight, ‘Already 
have I won in battle a Damascono blado that is hotter, I ween, than any sword 
that was ever wioldod by mortal ami. A maidop— a rose — and a sword 
rom Dnma.^eus , — theso arc troasnros above all price • and tho .sword will soon 
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free the laaidou arid the flower from tUeir bondage. Tru^fc then to mo, 
and, if thou wilt vouturo, thou ahalt aoju bo free as the nightingale in tho 
forest/ — ‘Whj art thou., niarinop, thai. darjst to speak thus boldly?' — ’ I au 
a reujwnoi warrior,’ said tho knig it, ‘ and wjnd rny way wliorevor it is my 
plousnro, by laud or sea 5 and hero in Crobe I am ua nod tho bravc^^Hygios,' 

— ‘Art tiioLi inclood Bygios ?' said thodahisel; thatdiero whoso deeds aro 
sung through all tho world, and who Las won such victories among tho Greeks 
aud in Persia, by laud and by s ja? — if this bo so, then truly I shall soon bs 
brought back to my wishod-for home !’ — ‘Ay, fairesn of dambols , and this 
night shall not 2Ja3i before 1 tak 3 you U'oni your prison/ — ‘But hast t!iou a 
ship that will boar us across tho sea 'Doubtless/ answered die knight, ‘ i 
have even a fleet of ships, but they will not come hither till another 3 ear 
has passed away/ — For Ji javen’s sake,* crlctl llio damsel, ‘ toll lao how C 
may bo concoalocl in C'rjbe till they arrive ? — 'F.ar 110c.,’ 'dusvvered the knight i» 

‘ all that Ifygios hii^ pUnued, he knows also how to liud the moans ol‘ aeooni- 
idijhiug.’ — fliereapon bho n‘)ided kindly her pariiiig saliuatioti, autl the 
warrior rufcired ; but, when the e zoning shades had settled 011 tho island, he 
failed not bo conio again with a long ladder of ropes, which he li^ed to lier 
window. She ventured to descend, and was ouco more free. 

Deep in the reoesses of the Urctan mouataius there lies a cavern covered at the 
oiiLrancy with heath and copse .vood, but largo and lofty, wherein 110 mortal 
dares outer, from a ilroa I of liu suxiernatural powers that mrgUt as5 til him ; 
lor in aiiciO-4^imcs this wai the hir-ni-placo of '/ieus, tlic far-laincd cnchautcr* 
JIo.c, in the srerec depths of th; cave, llygios concealed Lh# blooming and 
bcuptiful damsel,— Joining el'tcu to caress her at tho dead of nigiib, and 
brniging witli iiiiu food and wine, wtlU cjscly carpets, to defe id lier fro.u 
the cold and hard rockn Meaii.vuilo she often said to him with auxio u sign ,, 

— 'Thou w iiiy deliv'erer, and art now become iily dear husbdud. but bo^ 
ware, J pray ihoe, beware lost my dearly- beloved rose should, wither ! — Fioiu 
Damasuus '.hou halt obtaiuod a maidju aud sword, but do not forget that there 
is, moreover, a Damascene rose under ihy^ projection.’ 

Far and svido, even for a whole year, tho Cretans sj ight through tliJ laud 
but in vain ; they know not whitlioc tho beautiful captive had retired. The 
knight alone woll know where to liud tho object ol' his attcctious; and bocaiiso 
tho cave, though wide, was no tit habitation for his beloved, ho used to hew 
tliu rocks AVith his invincible Uamascuno blade, till ho had made a h«ibitatiou 
under ground, such as any queen mighb havo envied. 

Bub joy leads to sorrow, and pleasure to pain ; — ere tho year's cud tlio 
princess boro a son, — a bold, handsome boy, thus ci ailed among tho rockJ 
like tho old onohantor Zoui ; and tho bravo warrior llygiea look him in hii 
arnu with all a father’s love, fc'o the moihor’s pain was again changcj I lo 
ioy ; and, not long afjcr, llure was. sejii on iho horizja a heart -eiili veiling 
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tthow of white Bails all swelling in the breezo ; and this was the fleet of the 
renowned Sir Hygies. That ov’ening the ships cast anchor in a bay of the 
Cretan shore, and mesaangers came to the noble owner, who rejoiced heartily 
at their arrival, went in the silence of the night for his Pamascene beauty, 
and bro4|ht her forth under the light of the moon and stars, with the child 
sleeping on his mother’s breast. Then, as they were proceeding on their way> 
the lady sighed deeply, and said,-^* Oh, Heaven !-*-how that thought comes 
irresistibly in the mida4 of all my joys ! — Must I leave the dear rose-tree hore 
on a foreign strand F^Have wo not known each other long in our affliction* 
and promised that, if one of ns should be set at liberty, the other should not 
be left in bondage ?*^oe, yonder blooms the rose ! dear husband, go and 
bring it to me T — But the knight would not listen to hor prayer, and urged 
her forward in rapid flight. The damsel sighed again, and would not 
go with him, bat ran to the garden wherein she had planted her bolovod 
flower/ There a sudden noise from the castle alaimed her, and she 
wonVi have fled, but the rose held her garments fast in its thorny 
Angers, and in her terror she shrieked and fell to the giound. The knight 
^an up to her, and took the child fiom her arms, while she yet lay motionless 
« and fainting in her grief and affright. But now all the windows and doors 
wore suddenly burst open : — the Cretan guards and soldieis came forth 
armed, and with torches in their hands. At the flist glanco they re- 
cognised the beautiful maid of Damascus, as she lay there beside hor bloom- 
ing rose-tree, and determined not only to make a captive of h^ll^but also of 
the brave Sir H^ies. The knight, however, proved game not so easily to bo 
caught. With hiB Damasoe ne blade he dealt about him blowa so rapidly 
and BO powerfully, that whoever dared to approach him was felled to the 
ground ; so that they all stood still, and their courage was broken. There- 
after they tried their javelins and ariows, and Hygies protected himsolf 
and the beautiful damsel as long as he could, till an arrow came whistling 
under his golden shield, and struck her to Dhe hoait. She fell lifeless, 
and the led rose-leaves mingleh with thp blood that streamed from her 
death-wound. The knight then left the lady and the rose on the island ; hut 
the sword was still his own and by its aid^ he rescued the child and boro it 
with him to his fleet, and sailed tor Aiabia. Thereafter the child proved a 
valiant waiTior,— an avenging sword, that wu8 worth hundred thousand 
blades of the best Deniascene steel. 

*• Wrat name do you intend to give your boy ?” asked a friend of his ether 
fiiend yesterday. ‘^Well, as he has terrible sore eyes, I believe 1 shall call 
him Isaac.** (Eyes-aohe). 

What is that which we often return yet never borrow P — Thanks 
is that which cats have, but nothing else has F — Kittens. 
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^ WOMEN VERSUS LADIES- 

I address yea in behalf of the proprieties of language) —'bopiag that yon 
will take pity upon affeotatiouj and pinoh it. The women and l^he femsdes are 
all gone — and the feminine terminations are following them very fast. To 
supply their placjs we hare iodtcsj-^always lodges. There are no a|||||horesBea 
— only lady-authors i and there are lady-friendS) lady-cousins, la^- readers, 
&o* Do the women know that lady is derived from la%de ^ It either is so — or 
will arrive at that. It wiU be one of tho ogUeib words in the language 
if it ooutinao to be so tearfully abused. * 

This affectation was ab its height soma fifteen or twenty years ago. It is 
a fact, that to an action brought in which plaintiff sot forth that he had hired 
tho whole of defendant’s coach, but that when it was a bunt to start a woman 
was inside without his consent, defendant pleaded, amongst other things, that 
the person described as a uoman was in fact a lady. At that time, and for 
years alterwards, shocking to relate, there were no wivesxn the country. Look 

at any old newspaper, and you will see, “ On tho — th instant, in street, 

the lady of Esq. of a daughter/* It ought to have been Iadi/-swi, 

not daughter . — and any gentleman ought to have culled any* other gentleman 
out if that other gentleman dared to speak of his lady^brother the style and 
title of his sider. But by matters have mended a good deal : — men own their 
wives now in t^e newspapers. An honest Ocuheiteau (or Tahitian, as we can 
i t now, I bolieve) who came over here at the time 1 speak of, told his country- 
men that th^ English whenever one of their children was born out off tho 
fourth huger ol their wives’ left hands as an offering to a goddess called 
h dshion, — but that tho hngor grew again in a little while. Tms was the only 
rendering his language would yield: — which is very creditable to the Tahi- 
tian tongue, and shows that it puts things in thair true light. 

I am, myself, of the ancient school, wnich believes and maintains the true 
faith to be that all adult human creatures not being men are women ; which 
declares openly that all women, be they ladies or not, are females<^and all 
married females wives. Tho same old-fashioned community asserts that our 
language has nj adjective which can he substitated for /emaZg; — *and that 
luomanhj and femimm are adjectives having men to whom they are applicable 
and women to whom they are not. It was one of the iormor-^probably 
Fribble himself — who invented the term lady-fnend , and it^ would haye been 
a good thing for the language if the first woman who heard it had been one 
of the latter and had kicked him for his pama. As to autkoi^s (meaning 
authoresses), 1 once got a bcxik &om one marked ** from tho author/’ and 1 
wondered to myself whether she meant to stand np for the old song, — 

Adam was the first man, 

jtve was tho t’other. 
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I wish tho women would send the word lady back to^ its p.ropcr sphere. 
Something will bo sure to happen if they do not. Gcntlcinaa was abused 
it was shortened into jeJlt; — and what a strait the gents are in just no>Y ! 

Wunmiv is a term of high honours — it is a groat pity that it may not bo used 
in redpoi||||||^ any female whatever, wore it from a beggar to a priueesa. Its 
ooiTospondixig Orook tor^ U not tiiat'by whi'Ch slaves often address their mis. 
irossea in tho Grook tragedy. With our notions, tho address of Christ to his mo- 
ther beginning with the word. Womun appears disrespectful: — in tho original it 
*3 exactly thoroverso. Lot women notice that with tho term lady in our language 
aa used to suppiauL woman, aroso the sciiool of men which sneered at females 
of cutivated luiud Under the nain. of bluestockings. Search antiquity through 
time and space, from age to ago and tidm country to country, and it will bo found 
mat respect fjr knowledge in females is always co-existent with the designation 
under homoJy names. Tho word lady, gcncrioalJy used, ought to bo odoous as 
the product of a time in which worneii were taken to bo necessarily frivolous- 
But v^hou women were women, we have the account of an Apollonius who w-roto 
a biography iiilod with no names but those of femilo philosophers. Nay, Suidas 
himsod* has pres vi'^o A the name of a historian wno wrote aocounts of a largo 
number of female rytkayonuns. Madame Baoior ought to have reminded he^‘ 
husband to mjatiou this fwhich i cannot hud that he has done) in his Life of 
Pythagoras; — fur it shows that, in spite of all law^ to tho contrary, a wholo 
bookful of women ondurod the siUnt system to which tho followers of that sect 
wore subjected. Nor are tho acoounts of thoso work at ' all %nlikely : for 
Manage has oollootod tho names of sixty-four women who had distioguished 
Lhemsolves in tho schools of philosophy;, — ^with as much information about 
them as gives lo ono with another moro than^an octavo pago a-pieco* 
iTutareh dedicated moro than one work to wCmcn. Three empresses (and an 
4 jmprcss was then only a woman) have distinguished tho name of Eudocia by 
their literary acquirements. The last has left us (and in the dark eleventh 
century) tho historical dictionary which is frequently quoted in support of, or 
opposition to, Buidas. A groat dfeal more might bo said to tho same effect ; — 
but it would Lake up tuo much room. I hope a 1 good women will leave lady 
lo appear where it is i)ioperJy wanted, — and not continue to degrade their 
sex by sjjeakiug of it as a whole under a term which merely signihes a con- 
ventional distinction, if they wiU not, wo must havo a new translation of 
Genesis) — and in it must appjar “ gentleman and lady created lie them/' 

— £SS* 

Gonientment. — Tho fountain of content must spring up in the mind ; aud 
ho who has so little knowiedgo of human nature as to seek happiness by 
changing anything but his own disoontonted disposition, will waste his life 
ui fruitless chorts, and multiply tho griefs which ho purposes to remove. 
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I THE OEPHAE MAID'S LAMEli, 

i -.1 

Ah, think ye that this troubled soul ' 
May yet again be blithe and free, 
That changing seasons as they roll 
May bring a change o’er mo ?, 


And say ye that this broken hoart 
May yot be wdan’d from forms of sad 
That .aught in nature can impart 
To it one ray of gladness ? ^ 


1 . 


Yp ne’er have felt, ye cannot know, 

The blight of hope, 'the withering loom^ 
That oemo, when all wo loved bolow 
Lies in the silent tomb* 


Oh there was one, one only tie, 

Affoct ion’s purest, tenderost token, 
That bound me to myself. Oh why 
Was it so rudely broken ? 

• 

For thoTo was not in all the earth 
Another tie with it to blend. 

I loved but her who gave mo birth— . 
My mother and my friend. 

But she was far too good and kind, 

To linger long in this dull state — 
Her sprit fled upon tho wind 
And left mo desolate. 


Oh God, oh God, I do not mourn 
That her pure spirit fled to theo 

Xor ask T that it might return 
To clicor a thing like me. 

T would not have her bo again 
In this bad world a sojourner; 

Noi. so, not so — What sock I thpn ? 

That 1 may go to her. ' 

For wore the world all good and bravo. 

Even then it could not stay my weeping; 

My very heart is in the grave 
Where she lies soundly sleeping. 

Oh thou upon whose gentle breast 
This aching head hath often loan’d, 

Thou of God’s servants holiest, best. 

My mother and my friend: 

If from the glories of the sky 
Some thoughts of thine mny bo beguiled, 

O look -v^ith a benignant eye 
Upon thine orphan child. 
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And wo will yot hold converpe sweet. 

Such as we held in other days. 

When I have sat beside thy foot, 

And listen'd to thy lays. 

For I will hear thee in the air 

That stirs the leaf in noonday bower; 

And see the in the moon-besnn fair 
At midnight's silent hour. 

• 

T know, T know my prayer is vain — 

Alas ! 1 cannot breathe another : 

There*fl madness in my burning brain — 

My mother — O my mother ! 

* BJaclcwoo<i*s Marj. R. G. 

A Royal PftooENV.— Fonlques de Neuilly, a oelebrated preacher of hia day, 
addreaaing himself in a prophetic style to Richard I., King of England, told 
him Ha had three daughters to marry, and that if ho did nob dispose of Ihem 
soon God would punish him severely. “You are a false prophet,*' said tho 
king; “I have no daughter.’* — “Pardon me, Sire,’* replied tho priest; you^ 
'Majesty has three Ambition, Avarice, and Luxury; gob rid of them as fast as 
possible, else assuredly some great misfortune will be the consequence.** — “ If 
it must bo 80 , then,” said the king, with a sneer, “ I give iny Ambition to the 
Templars, my Avarice to the Monks, and my Luxury to the Prelates.** 

“ I Can*t do it.” — Yes you can, try — try hard, try often — and you will ac- 
complish it. Yield bo every discouraging circumstance, and yon will do 
nothing worthy of a great mind. Try, and you will do wonders. Yon wifl bo 
asbomshod at yonraolf, your advancement in whatever yon undertake. “ I 
can’t” has ruined many a man; has been the tomb of bright expectation and 
ardent hopo. Let “ I will try” be your motto in whatever you undertake, 
and', if you press onward, you will steadily and surely accomplish your obj ect, 
and come off victorious. Try— l^ep trying — and you are made for this world. 


DON’T KISS AND TELL! 


Now, cousin, I am quite ashamed 
To own I*m kin to you, 

For Oh! I never thought to hear 
Such shabby things of you : 

To kiss a protfcy pair oP lips 
When under Love’s light spell, 
Was really qnito excusable — 

But not to kiss and tell ! 

A shabby, heartless wooer yon, 

IS saying not the most ; 

Ff>r surely ’tis a dastarl's trick. 
Of conquests such to boast ! 


But, joz, you shall not cozen me — 
Your lips nnd mine ne’er meet • 
For one who doth not kiss and tell 
1 shall reserve that treat. 

In vain von’ll hang the mistlotoe 
To catch mo if you can, 

I never fear vour roguish tricks. 
Your .motivevS I can scan : 

And on me you may strive in vain 
To exercise a spell; 

For to my own shall ne’er be press’d 
Tho lips that kiss and tell Jessy. 
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A LOVE PASSAGE IN T&AT « BEAUTIFUL CITY CALLED COEK.” 

Tho Corlc Itepwier contains the following extraordinary account of a very 
extraordinary “ affair of honor ;** 

** The stay of tho 67th Regiinonb in oiir garrison has not boon unproductive 
of tho usual * reports of marriages,’ occasioned by tho protracted visit in any 
locality of her Majesty’s ' dear bargains.* Nearly all the ‘ sweot ducks’ that 
had yot escaped tho toils of Cupid have boon apportioned by old T)amo Ru- 
mour to variou'? of our city belles, with, wo may observe by the way, the com- 
mon average of * sucoossfiil issues* to such affairs, viz. one in a dozen. But 
especially among them was one case, which those learned in such matters 
sagely pronounced * a match and, as ro.<?erve is now sup'^rfluous, we may 
state that the principals in this case wore Miss E Hardy, one of the moat 
beautiful and charming of the ladies of Cork, and Captain Bunbury, of 
Iho aforesaid corps, son of tho Major-General 'of that ilk,’ and himsplf a 
young gentloman of eight and twenty. It wore needless here 1 o recount the 
* rise and progress’ of this affair ; sufficient it is to say, that it was generally 
thought that tho gallant captain had gained the affections of iho lovely fair • 
one — that the preliminaries wero all hut arranged — and those cxclusivo and 
particular attentions paid, which, according to matrimonial oracles, nlways 
moans but by which, as it subsequently appeared, this corpulent 

young gontlornan meant nothiiia. Matters bad l>eon for some time in this 
position, when it is staid tho son of Mnvs intimatod that ‘Papa would not 
rnnsont— he thought him too young — and besides tho corps wore ordered on 
fm ei gn service’ — and awny sped Captain Banbury to a shooting party, from 
whence ho jiroccoded to England, having obtained a shorb leave of absence. 

" With the soa rolling bet weem him and thn dwellers in this “ beautifu^ city” 
the captain, doubtless, deemed all right, having, as tho Americans would ssv, 
j got pretty mnsidcrablo clear’ of n certain Mt. JTonry ITnrdv, cousin of the 
lady, who had shown a decided disposition to have an interviow with him, 
Tho result of a brief consultation with himself was a rcsobition to obtain the 
extension of his leave, and, it Is supposed, not agoin to join his regiment. 
What was tho gallant captain to do ? Ho must return to Ireland, and 
there, in the dim vista, stood a gigantic representation of Mr. Hardy, 
■with a rifle in one hand and a bowio knife in the other, determined to 
do a littlo Lynoli-law, after the Yankee fashion, on his own account, or 
rather on that of his fa^r and interesting cousin. Well, last week the’ mayor 
received two letter’s, penned after a lady’s delicate fashion, to tho effect 
that Captain Bunbury w/is about to return to Ireland, and that some- 
thing worse than murder would happen if Mr. Henry Hardy were not at 
once bound over to keep the peace to all lier Majesty’s subjects — and 
esiiecially to Capt. Bunbury. This information was repeated in a 
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Uiircl ppistle, purporiing to proceed from tlic cnptaiii'fl Bf>licitor! nnd divoc- 
ted also to hia worship tho mayor, who, on receipt tlicreof, had Mr 
TTonry Hardy hound to keep tho peace, and ho was bound accordingly. But 

‘ 7'hore's many a slip 

Between the cup and the lip 

and one thing apparently slipped from the memory of those who were taking 
so many procantionary measures. Tlie young lady has a brother, Mr, Hoi ert 
Hardy, and the advantage oF having such a relative in cases of this kind 
will be speedily seen. 

** On yesterday (Wednesday) morning tho .Tuverna steamer rattled np the 
river at her usual 16 knots an hour, bearing, not Caesar and his fortunes, hnfc 
Captain Bunbury and his umbrella. On shore, near the Packet Office, await- 
ing the steamer's arrival, were a party of officers, and two young gent-lenicn 
who stood aloof — Mr. Ilohert Hardy and his friend, Mr. ITnnry Ware. Tho 
momcmt ih,c steamer touched the quay, and the plank was put out, they rush- 
ed on board, and made their way to tho quarter-deck, on which Captain 
Bunbury stood surveying complacently the delightful scenery overhanging 
the bank of ‘ the pleasant waters of the river Loo.’ Mr Hardy, who )iad a 
'smart eanc ill his hand, saluted him with certain very si-reng expressions, 
among which the uncon rteons phrases of ‘ coward,’ blackguard, and others 
wore mingled — and then proceeded to apply tho cane to the officer’s face and 
shoulders, till that gentleman, thinking he had enough of it, lifted up his uin- 
hrolla to guard himself, and said, * That will do’ ; but Mr. TIardv, unwilling to 
tike Captain Buulmry’s opinion on such a matter, appealed to Mr. Ware, and 
asked * if anything more was to be done?’ Mr. Ware replied in the negative, and 
they immediately left tho vessel- and droA^c off in a ear, Ca])tain Bunhnry’s 
brother officers looking on Avith mingled A'^oxation and amazement. Tho rest 
is soon told. Mr. Hardy returiled home and Avaited there for some hours ox- 
]>ecting n message, but none arriving np to four o’ clock, and as the assault 
Avas pnblicdy committed, not dooming it prudent to remain their longer lest his 
domicile should be visited by the police, be proceeded to the house of a fi-iend 
there tn be 'perhi for the present. Capliin Bunbury w'cnt — we know not 
whither, but he was arrested about .seven o’clock last (Wednesday^ evening 
by head constable Condon, as lie W’as leaving Lloyd’s Hotel, but sufrerod to 
pass the night there in custody of Constable Graham and three 
police. We had almost forgot to mention that Captain Gilmore, of tho 
Juveriia, wdio alone has authority on b<iard his ship, Avas on Ihq platform, giv- 
ing directions for tho mooring of the v-ossel at the time of (he friendly moot-* 
iiig between Mr. Hardy and Captain Bnnhuvy. The affair scarcely ocoui>icd 
tATo minutes, so that ho could not interfere before all was over. There were 
throe policemon iii ationdanco at tho quay, on si'^ecial duty, to prev 9 nt a 
breach of tho ]'oa*oc in t.his matter — acting on the suggestions received 'ly the 
mayor — but they, good easy souls, knew nothing of it until after it occurred. 

^Subsequently Caidain Bunbury was liberated,’ 
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THE GAEDEN. 

Fain would iny Muse fchc flowery treasure slug. 

And humble glories of the youthful Spring ; 

Whoro op’ning roses broalhing sweets difluse, 

And soft carnations sliow’r their balmy dews ; 

Whore lilies smilo in virgin robes of white. 

The thin undress of auijorlicial light, 

And vary’d tulips show so dazzling gay. 

Blushing in bright diversities of day. 

Each painted flow’ret in the lake below 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties grow; 

And pale Narcissus, on the bank in vain 
Transformed, gazes on himself again. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compose. 

And mount the hill in vonerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their bods aic laid, 

The Garden’s hope, and its expected shade. 

Here orange-trees with blooms and pendants sliino, 
And vernal honours to their autamii join j 
Exceed their promise in the ripen’d store. 

Yet iiitho rising blossom promiso more. 

There in br ight drops the crystal fountains play. 

By laure’s sliiolded from Hie piercing day; 

Where Haidmo, now a tree as once a maid. 

Still from Apollo vindicates her shade ; 

Still turns her beauties from th* invading beam. 

Nor seeks in vain for succour to the stream. 

Tlie stream at oucq presorve.s her virgin leaves, 

At once a shelter from her boughs receives, 

Whero summer’s beauty midst of winter stays, 

And winter’s coolness spite of siunmer’s raj a. 


Cowley. 

Comets ami Women — A Parallel 1 — Comets doublcss, answer a wise and 
good purpose in the creation, so do women. Comets are incomprehensible, 
beautilul, and eccentric; so are women. Comets shine with peculiar siJondour, 
but at night appear most brilliant ; so do women. Comets confound tho most 
learned, when they attempt to ascertain their nature ; so do women. Comets 
equally excite tho admivatiou of the philosopher and of tho clod of tho valley j 
go do women. Comets, Ihorofore, aro closely analogous ; but the nature oL' 
each being inscrutable, all t)i£i>t remains fir us to do is lu view with admira^ 
tion the one, and almost to adoration love tho other. 
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ON SILENCE. 

I. 

Silence! coeval with eternity* 

Thon wert ere Nature’s self began to bo, 

’Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept fast^in thcc* 

II. 

Thine was the sway ere heav’n was form’d, or earth. 

Ere fruitful Thought conceiv’d Creation’s birth, 

Or midwife Word gave aid, and spoke the infant forth. 

Til. 

Then various elements against thee join'd. 

In one more various animal combin’d. 

And fram’d the clam’rous race of busy human-kind. 

IV. 

The tone mov’d gently firsi, and speech was low. 

Till wrangling Science taught it noise and show, 

And wicked Wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 

V. 

But rebel Wit deserts thee oft’ in vain : 

Lost in tho maze of words he turns again. 

And seeks a surer state, and courts thy gentle reign. 

VI. 

Afflicted Sense thou kindly dost set free, 

Oppress’d with argumeutal tyranny, 

And routed Beason finds a safe retreat in thco. 

VII. 

With thee in private modest Dulness lies, 

And in thy bosom lurks in Thought’s disguise ; 

Thou varnisher of fools, an'^. cheat of all the wise ! 

VIII. 

Yet thy indulgonoo is by both confest ; 

Folly by thee lies sleeping in the breast, 

And ’tis in thee at last that Wisdom seeks for rest. 

IX. 

Silence ! the knave’s repute, the whore’s good name. 

The only honour of the wishing dame; 

The very want of tongs makes thee a kind of fame. 
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X. 

But; couldst thou seize some tongues that now arc froo^ 
How church and state should bo oblig'd to thoo ! 

At genato and at bar how welcome wuuidst thou be 

XI. 

Yet speech ev’n there submisaively withdraws. 

From rights of subjects, and tho poor man’s cause ; 
Then pompous Bilonce reigns, ani stills tho noisy laws. 

XII. 

Past services of friends, good deeds of foes, 

What fav’rites gain, and what tho nation owes. 

Fly tho forgetful world, and in thy arms rci>oso. 

XIII. 

Tho country wit, religion of tho town. 

The courtier’s learning, policy o’ th’ grown, 

Are best by thee express’d, and shine in thee alone. 

XIV. 

Tho parson’s cant, the lawyer’s sophistry, 

Lord’s quibble, critic’s jest; all end in theo ; 

All rest in peace at last, and sleep otoruaily. 


A GOOD AND FAITHFUL WIFE. 


There's not a greater blessing 
E cr found upon the earth. 

More worthy man’s possessing, 

Nor yet of greater worth ; 

In poverty or splendour, 

Whato’er his form of life. 
There’s nothing like a tender, 

A good and faithful mfe, — ■ 

A kind and gentle lover, 

Who day by day doth prove 
How well she watcheth 
His interest and lov o ; 

Who soothes him when in sickness. 
And choore the path of life. 

Yet over showeth meqkness — 

A good and faithful *wifo. 


What man could o’er deceive her. 
Or blight her earthly Jot, 

The heart that lovcLh ever. 

And loving, changeLli not — 
That kind and gentle pleader 
* Who calms his angry strife. 

His friend and iutereeder — 

A good and faithful wife ? 

There s not a greater blessing 
Can in tiio world be found. 

More worthy man’s iiossossing, 
Were ho to search it round; 
Dame Fortune may bring pleasure 
And give a zest to J\fe ; 

But shels his greatest treasure — 

A gold and faithful wife. J. H. E. 
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^V OMANIS PlDELlTy, 

( 

By TUJi LATE llEV. C. WoLEE, AutJior of uiL th(i Vcuth of Str J. Moore.*' 

Thon shalt stand a uiety sweet woniazi 
And be worslup’d— F okd. 

Gouo from her cheek is the summer bloom, 

AuU her breath lias lo^t aJi um laiiit perfume; 

Ami the gloss has fallen from her golden hair 
And her forehead is^iaJe, tho’ no longer fair, 

And the smile that sat on her lip is flod. 

And e\er^ chariii has iioAV loft the dcucl, 

Like slaves they obey her, in the height of her power, 

But leave her all in her wintry hour, 

And tho tJiou sands that svvoic fc r her love to die 
{Shrank at the tone of her last sad sigh, 

And this is d/it/ds Iidelity ! 

, 'Tis Woman ulono, with a finucr heart 
Can see all the idols of life depart. 

And love tlie mure and sooth and bless 
. Man, in his utiiiust wietchoducss. 

Fabujon. — E very woman who wears what may be called an ‘^extremely 
faslnouablo dress,’' adds, by her example and influence, to tho i 30 wcr of fash- 
ion. Lot the matrons of E.igUind set a jiattorn of a wise moderation, and, as 
they value their daughters’ modesty and their husbands' peace, as they would 
bo free from the blood of those young victims who are every year sacriiiced 
to tho over-working system of the groat dross-making establish monts, lot 
them flrmly stem tho torrent of extravagance, and forbid, with tho voice of 
parental autljority, the indulgouco in elab oratcly trimmed drosses. 

A LATE eclobrated judge, who stooped very much when walking had a stone 
thrown at him one day, which fortunately passed over him Avithout hitting 
him. Turning to his friend, ho roiCiarkod “ Had 1 been an upright judge this 
might have caused my death. 

A Fjienciiman, stopping at a tavorn, asked for Jacob, “ There is no such 
person here," said tho landlord. “Tis not a person I want, sarc, but tho 
bear warmed with do poker." — ** Well," answered mine host, “that is flip."— 
“ All, yes, Bare, you are in do right; I moan iViiJhp. ’ 

An Eccentkic Minisieii. — A miiiistor named Craig pui chased a whistle, an 
when his hearers Avent to sleep he emitted from it a very shrill sound. All 
wore uAvakc, and stood up to hoar him, “Well," he said, “you are smart 
specimens of humanity," as he slowly gazed at his wondering people — when 
1 preach the Gospel you go to sleep; when I play the fool, you are awako. " 
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THE WAY WE NATUBALIZED A FREKOHMAN. 

A TARN T^on TITE SEASON. 

I always travel by thoNorwirli and Worceator lino wbon T pass from Coflinm 
to Boston, Tny reason thoroforc beinpr very easily Bninmod np in <bo fjiet tlinl, 
tbonprli a /a.'jMIno, it is a safe one; lliont^li its oflieors nro dpcidedly flioy 

arc grnfleiYicn, and moreover T never went ilirnn^fh on that line 1 bat T did n't 
Jiavo some funny adventure. The last time T rame^on from Bo«;to!u we veaobod 
Allyn’s Point quite mr-y and found tlio Wovonslor, Captain 'Williams, nil 
ready for a start, and moreover when wc cfot below we fonnd a htirivincf bot 
supper also ready. Tn a few momonts -we slariel : tbe supper bell ('how Tnusical 
over') was rnn^, and Avitli Ibo preneral rush we were swept alnufr to n ceat seme- 
wbero nearly amidships of tbe lontr table. While divin;^ luto a smobing slew 
of Worcester o 3 ^stcrs, a very ^STnall voice’ close to m}’ ear cvclaimed. 

Save — erf it sal not bo too mooch trobale, will 3 ’ori give to n^e same of 
zo led- f-beebers zat ocs on ziit plat!’ 1 loobed around and saw tbal my 
neighbour was a dapper litllc Frenchman. Glancing at Ibe plate to wbifdi 
lie pointed, I ropliod : “ T]io.so are not ebiebens. sir, tbev are wood coeb ’ 

* zen T vil have some of zo wood cobo. save, iT you plenso’’ I banded liirn the 
plate, from which ho toob acvoral of the birds, and that bo was pleased wii-b 
them T could not doubt. At tbe first mouthful ]i!g eyes spavklod, and ho 
ex<’l aimed, * mn/jniffquc ! svpcrhc !* 

Amused with his manner, I entered into eonversation with geni’emon. find, 
ing him nothing loth thereto, and before tbe sunper was over we wove r‘x- 
rcodingly intiim-to. The reader will boar in mind that tins bay>pened jnst 
before tbe news of the French Tlovolut-ion camo over. After supper wi'=s over 
mv friend wished to smobe, and theroforo T aceom]ianio(l him to the forwarrl 
dock where wo were joined in a few moments by flonld, Mnnro, and two or 
ibrc(‘ more of the line — Onr conversat ion soon turned np'in polities, in which 
my French friend joined. * Ah, Mossienrs V sahl be, ' zis is one ver gr.an’ re- 
jmbiique now : vat sliall it bo when it have move dovil-np itself!’ 

(TTe undoubtedly meant but no maiior, bis word will do.) 

' Yes,’ wc replied, ' and it is rapidly devilupping itself, tbonsinds of 
new citizens arrive on our shores every daj", and our convoniout and pleasant 
manner of naturalizing them, adds daily strcnglli to i-ho on-sweeping wave of 
democracy !’ * Naiuralcczr. !' said our friend ; ‘ vat is zat We explained to 

liiin tlio noccssiiy of foroiguers being naturalized before tbev could vote. 

* Ah, ah ! I onnerstand ze naturaleezo !’ cried be. * T tiiib T slinll like beem 
vcr\' mooch. Ow mooch niona^'' be bring ?' * CoFts, jmii mean ! 'Oiii, Messienr. 
It ocs all zo same ! Ow mooch be coast ?’ wliv, sir, in ordinary cases it would 
cost ten dollars, but. we’ll put yon through for nothing ! * 'Ah, Messienr 
mooch oblige! Yen vor polite. Yen .shall ze coriinonie occur zat sliall make 
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mo Drfo hommo ropublique ? Immediately, if you like ! wo replied, giving the 
wink to our party, ‘Zen 1 sbaB it like! continued the Frenchman. ‘Well, 
the first point is to aaoertaiii your democratic points ; how much canvass you 
can carry without capsizing !* * I no onnorstand zat !' * I’ll explain, Do 
you know what a gin cock lail is ?* ‘ A shin cock-tail ? Ah, oui — yes, sarc — 
ver mooch I know heora !* ‘ how many can you drink *’ * Ow mance ?’ I do not 
know, Bare. I shiiik sree or four !* * Three or four ! that will never do. It 
will take ten to naturalize you !’ ‘ Zew, sare ? e’est impossible ! My stomak vil 
hold no more zan two pint. T have measure heem, Ten shin cock-tail ees 
more as two quart !* ‘ Not if they be weak ones ; but we'll try to put yon 

through on sicB V ‘ Tel, saro, I vil try to take boox, for 1 vor mooch desiro to bo 
one homrae repnblique !’ ‘ MakoVm strong,* wo whifipored to the bar-keeper. 
• ri’easo to take down an account,* said we to Miinro, who very seriously took 
out his memorandum book and pencil. The first was prepared and duly enter- 
ed by the Frenchman. ‘ C’cst /orM it eos very strong !’ be ejacnlated, whilo 
his eyes watered, but he held ont his hand for the second. It was given him. 
‘ Ah — ha ! zat is boHare ’’ he cried ; the first having somewhat deadened his 
taste to the strength of the second. Thus it continued, till in quick succession 
ho drank six strong cock- tails. They had not yet had time to operate, and 
after wiping his lips an 1 eyes, for both were watery, ho nslced : ‘ Vat shall 
bo,ze rest of zo ceremonio ?’ Wo replied by sending a hand after an American 
flag, and directing another to bring up a settee from below, with four lighted 
candles. 

By the time the flifg Avas brought, the Frenchman began to ‘ feel his oats,* 
and as his ey ’ foil upon it, he seized it, and kissing its bright folds, cried 
ont : ‘ Vive la repnblique de’ Amerique ? vive la shin cock-tail !’ 

The boat now began to turn around with him, and we perceived svmptoms 
of fatigiio in his legs, for they hent under the weight of tho ‘ brick in his hat.* 
The Botteo arrived A'cry opportunely, and the flag being spread ont upon it, wo 
lifted tho candidate and laid him ont at full length upon it, wrapping all hut 
In's farcin the Star Spangled Banner. — Four stout men of the deck-passengers, 
Trishmon, who are always alive for fun, were picked out now,.and each of them 
directed to take a candle in ono hand and a corner of the settee in the other. 

The rest of us foil into ranks behind, and the procession marched solemnly 
around the decks of tho boat, headed by two of the party -whistling the 
tune of Yankee Doodle. 

Tho liquor had now fairly ‘got up steam’ in the Frenchman’s head, and ho 
was delighted. Ho shouted the Marsollaise, his eyes' flashed with pleasure, 
and ever and anon his shout, Vive la republiquo 1 Vivo la shin cocktail,’ would 
ring through tho boat. 

At last, however, ho became quiet, tho delirium ]3a*^SJd away, and an 
upparcut stupor followed. 
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We sef, him dojwx gently on the forward deck, formed in a circle around 
him, two candles were placed at his feet and two at his head. The whis- 
tlers stopped Yankee Doodle and commenced a dead march. We all became 
suddenly solemn. A verse from • Old Hundred* was proposed, lined out, and 

sung. ■ 

Then for a moment all was still, when the Ups of the qniesoent French- 
man were seen to open, and bis ‘still, small voice’ was heard to say : 

‘ I sink I shall have /our more ze shin cock tasHon ees ze nombare ! Vive 
la republique 1 Vivo la shin cock-tail 1 

I need not add that we at once holed him in . He was naturaUzed. 

One of the Irishmen said : ‘ if the Johnny Crapean wasn’t a dimoorat then’ 
the crater couldn’t make him so ! — American Sun. 

ScKooL Exaaiinatton. — “J ohn, how do you parse grandmother? I 
doson’t pass her at all, always goes in to get warm. ” — “ What is the singular 
of men?” — “ They is singular when they pay their debts without being^ axed 
to do it a dozen times.” “ Young women are beautiful. What is it that comes 
after young women It’s the fellers to be sure. They are always arter 

the young 'womon.” — “That will do; now yon are dismissed.” 

Tfif.hb is a Yankea whoso nose is so sharp that after using a pocket-hand- 
kerchief for a week it is fall of holes. 

WfiroH causes us the most bother — the mails or the females ? The latter 
keep us writing letters aU the time, while the former never delivers 
them. 

“ How long did Adam remain in Paradise before he sinned ?” said an ami- 
able spouse to her husband. “Till he got a wife,” was the calm reply. 

OxE person having asked another if he'bolioved in the appearance of spirits 
“ No,” was the reply; “ but T boliovo in their disappearance, for I’ve missed 
a bottle of brandy since IS/Sfc night ” 

Misspent Time. — How wretched it is to ^ear people complain that the 
day.hangs heavy upon them— that they do not know what to do with themselves- 
TTow monstrous are such expressions among creatures who can apply them- 
selves to the duties of religion and meditation, to the reading of needful 
books ; who may exercise themselves in the pursuits of knowledge and 
virtue, and every hour of their lives make themselves wiser and better than 
shey were before — Palmer's ApJuyrisms. 

Inscription on a beli*. 

To call the folks to’ church in time I chime. 

When mirth and joys are on the wing... I ring; 

WJien from the body parts the soul I toll! 

An Instantaneous Method for Pboducing Vinegar. — Praise one young 
lady to another. 
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EPISTLE. 


To Mr John Moovb^ author of the eelehrated woinnjpowder . 


How much, egregious Moore ’ are we 
Peceiv'd hy shews and forms ! 

Whatever we think, w’hale'er we see, 

AH humankind are w'orms. 

I 

Man is a very worm by birth, 

\rile reptile, weak, and vain ! 

Awhile he crawls upon tho earth, 

Then shrinks to earth again. 

That woman is a worm we find, 

E’er since our grandam’a evil ; 

She first convers’d with her own kind, 

That ancient worm the devil. 

The 1 earn’d themselves we Book -worms name. 
The blrckhead is a Slew-worm ; 

The nymph whoso tail is all on flame 
Is aptly term’d a Glow-worm. ^ 

The fops are painted butterflies 
That flutter for a day ; 

First from a worm they take their rise. 

And in a worm decay. 


The flatterer an ear- wig grows ; 

Thus worms suit all conditions ; 

Misers are muckworms, silk-worms beaus. 
And death-watches physicians. 

That statesmon have the worm, is seen 
By all their winding play ; 

Their conscience is a worm within 
That gnaws them night and day. 

Ah, Moore ! thy skill were well employ’d. 
And greater gain would rise, 

If thou oouldst make the ocurtier void 
The worm that never dies ! 

O learned friend of Abohurch-lane, 

Who sett’st our entrails free ; 

Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 

Since worms shall eat ev’n thee. 

Our fate thou only canst adjourn 
Some few short years, no more ! ' 

Ev'n Button’s wits to worms shall turn, 
Who maggots were before. 


Pope. 
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. THE ROSE IN JANUARY. 

• -4 Ucrman Tale. 

1 HAD the good fortune to become aoquaiutcd in bis old age iprith the cele< 
brated Wieland, and to be often admitted to bis table. It was there that, an- 
imated by a flask of Rheuishj be loved to recount the anecdotes of his youth, 
and with a gaiety and naivete which rendered them extremely interesting. His 
age — his learning — his celebrity — no longer threw us to a distance, and we 
laughed in relating the little aiventure which I now attempt to relate. It 
had a chief influence on liis life, and it was that which he was fondest of re- 
tracing, and retraced with moat poignancy. 1 can t\8ll remember his very 
words ; but thoro are still wanting the expression of his fine oountenanoo — 
his hair white as snow, gracefuily curling round his head ; his blue eye, sume- 
-what faded by years, yet still auuounoing his genius and depth of th ought ; 
hiB brow touched with the linos of reflection, but open, elevated, and of a 
distinguished character ; his smile full of bene\olence and candour. 1 
Avas handsome enough,” ho used sometimes to say to us — and no one who 
looked at him could doubt it ; but I was not amiable, for a savant rarely is,” 
ho would add laughingly, and this evory one doubled 3 so to prove it, ho ro- 
countod the little history that folio W's : — 

“ 1 was not quite thirty,’* sj^id he to ua, when 1 obtained the chair of phi- 
losophical professor in this college in the moat flattoring manner : 1 need not 
tell you that my amour projve was gratified by tlistinction rare enough at my 
age. 1 certainly had worked for it formoriy 3 but at tho moment it came to 
mo, another species of philosophy occupied mo much more deeply, and I would 
huVo given more to know what passed in my heart, than to have had power 
to analyse those of all manUiud. 1 was passionately in lov'o ; and you all 
know, 1 hope, that when love takes possession of a young head, adieu to 
every thing else 3 there is no room for any other thought. My table was 
covered with folios of all colours, quires of paper of all sizes, journals of all 
species, catalogues of books, in short, all t^at one finds on a professor’s 
table ; but of tlio whole oire.e of acioaco 1 had for some time studied only the 
article Host, whether in the Encyolopmdia, tJio botanical books, or all the gar- 
deners’ calendars that I could meet with. You shall learn presently what led 
me to this study, and why it was that my window was alw'ays open, even du- 
ring the cpldest days. All this was conuected with the passion by which I was 
possessed, and which had become my solo'and continual thought. I could not 
well say at this moment bow my lectures and courses got on, but this I know 
that more than once 1 havo said ‘ Amelia,’ instead of * philosophy.’ 

“ It was the name of my beauty — in fact, of the beauty of the University, 
Mademoiselle de Belmuut. . Her father, a distinguished oflicer, had dio:J on the 
field of battle. She occupied with her mother a laige and handsome house 
in the street in which 1 lived, on the same aide, and a few doors distant. 
mother, wise and prudent, obliged by circumiLanoes to inhabit a city filled 
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wilb youqg atudents from all pariB, and having bo charming a daughter, never 
euifcred her a moment from her sight, either in or out of dooVa. But the good 
lady paBsionatel j lovod company and cards ; and to reconcile her tastes with 
her duties, she carried Amelia with her to all the assemblies of dowagers, 
professors’ wives, canonesses, &c. &c., where the poor girl ennuyed lierselfto 
death with hemming or knitting beside her mother’s card- table. But you 
ought to have been informed, that no student, indeed no man under fifty, was 
admitted. ' 1 had thou but little chance of conveying my seutiments to 
Amelia. 1 am sure, however, that any other than myself would have dis- 
covered this chance, but 1 was a perfect novice in gallantry ; and until the 
moment when 1 imbibed this passion from Amelia’s beautiful dark eyes, mine 
having been always fixed upon Latin, Greek, Hebrew, (Jhuldaic, &c., under- 
stood nothing at all of the language of heart. It was at an old lady’s, to 
whom 1 was introduced, that i became acquainted with Amelia ^my destiny 
led me to her house on the evening of her assembly she received me — 1 saw 
Mademoiselle de Belmont, and from that instant her imago was engraven in 
lines of fire on my heart. The mother frowned at the sight of a well-looking 
young man : but my timid, grave, and perhaps somewhat pedautic air re- 
assured her. There were a low other young persons — daughters and nieces 
of the lady of the mansion ; it was summer — ^hey obtained permission to 
walk in the garden, under the windows of the saloon and the eyes of their 
mammas, 1 followed them; and, without daring to address a woid to my 
fair one^ cangbt each that fell from her Ups . 

Her conversation appeared to me us charming as her person ; sho spoke 
on diifereut subjects with iutelligeuce above her year.', lii making some 
pleasant remarks on the defects of men in general, she observed, that ‘ what 
she most dreaded was violence of temper.' IS^aturally of a calm disposition 
I was wishing to boast of it ; but not having the courage, i at last entered 
into her idea, and said so much against passion, that 1 could nut wdi be sus- 
pected of an inclination of it. 1 was recompensed by an approving smile ; 
It emboldened me, and 1 began to talk much better than 1 thought myself 
capable of doing before so many handsome women : sue appeared lo listen 
with pleasure ; but when they came to the rhapter of fashions, 1 had no more, 
lo say — it was an unknown language j neither did she appear versed in it. 
'Then succeeded ohservations on tho flowers iu the garden ; 1 knew little 
more of this than of the fashions, but 1 might likewise have my particular 
taste i and to decide, 1 waited to learn that of Amelia : she declared for the 
rose, and grew animated in the eulogy of her chosen flower. From that mo- 
lueut it became for me the queen of Flowers. * Amelia,’ said a pretty, little, 
laughing, Espiegle, ‘ how many of your favourites are condemned to death 
this winter ?’ ‘Not one,’ replied she; ‘1 rououfice them — their education 
IB too troublesome, and too ungrateful a task, and I begiu to think 1 know 
nothing about it,’ 
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** I assumed sufiicieab resolution to ask the explanation of this question and 
answer : she gave it to me : — ■ You have just learned that 1 am passiouateiy 
fund of rosea ; it is an hereditary taste ; my mother is still louder of them 
than 1 am. Since 1 was able to think of any thing, 1 have had the greatest 
wish to ofor her a rose-tree in blow (as a new year's gift) on the first of 
January ; 1 have never succeeded. Every year 1 have put a quantity of rose- 
trees into vases ; tlie greater number peris hod ; and I have never been able 
to offer one rose to my mother.’ ho little did 1 know of the culture of flow- 
ers, as to be perfectly iguorani that it was possible to have loses in winter ; 
but from the moment 1 understood that it might be, Wii^Iioub a miracle, and 
that incessant utteiitiou only was necessary, 1 promised m^hclf, that this year 
the lirst of January should not pass without Amelia's olleriug her mother a 
rose-tree in blow. We roiHirned to the saloon : — so close was 1 on the watch, 
that I heard her aek my name in a whisper. Her couipaiiion answered, * 1 
know him only by reputabiun ; they say he is an author, and so learned, that 
he is already a professor.' ‘ 1 should never have guessed it,’ said Amelia, 

* he seems neither vain nor pedantic.’ Uuw thankful was 1 for this reputa- 
tion ! Next morning i wont to a gardener, and ordered ii fiy rose-trees oi dif- 
feroiit mouths to be put in vases. * It must be singuiur ill loriune,' thought* 
i * if, among this number, one at least does not flower.' On leaving iho gard- 
ener 1 went to my bouiiseiiei's — purchased some vvoiks cu flowers, and return- 
ed home full of hope. 1 intended to accompany my rose-tree with a line 
letter, in which 1 should request to bo permitted to visit Ivladame do Belmont, 
ill order to teach her daughter the art of having roses iii v\ inter ; the agree- 
abhi lesson, and the charming scholar, wore to mo iiiuth pleasanter themes 
than those of my philosuphioal lectures. I built ou all this the prettiest ro- 
mauco possible ; my mdk pail had not yet got ou so far as Pirrvttc’ti , she held 
It ou her head ; and my rose was not yet transplauueil into its vase, but 1 saw 
It all in blow, in the meauliuie, I was happy only m imagination; 1 no 
longer saw Amelia , they eoasod to invite me to the dowager parlies, and 
she was not allowed to mix in those of young pooide. 1 must then bo res- 
tricted, until my introducer was in a state of pies euiution, to teeing her 
every evening pass by with her mother as they went to their parties. Hap. 
pily for me, Madame do Belmont was such a cow ard in a carriage, that sJiu 
preferred walking when it was possible. 1 knew the hour at which they were in 
the habit of leaving home ; 1 learned to distinguish the sound of the bell of 
their gate from that of all the others of the quaiter ; my window on the 
grouua floor was always open ; at the mom cut 1 heard ihoir gate unclose, I 
snatched up some volume, which w^as often turned upsido uown, stationed my- 
self at tho window, as if profoundly occupied with my study, and thus almost 
evory day saw for an insLaut the lovely girl, and this instant was suflicient 
to attach me to her still more deeply. The elegant siiuplicily of her dress, 
Uer rich, dark hair wroalhud round her head, and falling in ringlets on her 
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forehead ; her slight aud graceful figure — her step at onc^ light aud coin- 
uiaudiiig — the fairy foot that the care of guarding the enovvj robe ronderod 
visible, inflamed my admitration ; while her dignified and composed manner, 
her attention to her mother, and the afiability with which she saluted her 
inferiors touched my heart yet more. 1 began too to fancy, that, limited 
as were my opportunities of attracting her notice, 1 w'as not entirely indif- 
ferent to her. For example, on leaving home, she usually crossed to the 
opposite side of the street ; for had she passed close to iny windows, she 
guessed, that, intently oocupied as 1 cho.^e to appear, 1 could not well raise 
my eyes from my book j thou as she cumo near my houao, there was alw'ays 
something to say, in raihcr a loader tone, as, ‘ Take care, mamma j lean 
heavier on me ; do you feel cold h’ 1 then raised my eyes, looked at her, saluted 
her, and generally oucounDorod the transient glance of my divinity, who, with 
a blush, lowered h ji- e^es, aud returned my salute. The mother, all envelop- 
ed in cloaks and liooas, saw nothing. 1 saw every thing — and surrendered my 
heart.* A slight circumstance augmented my hopes. 1 had published ‘ An 
Abridgment of Fraotical l*hiiosophy*' It was an extract from my course of 
lectures — was sucoosslul, aud the edition was sold. My bookseller, aware 
‘that I had some oopios remaining, came to beg one for a customer of his, who 
was extremely anxious to get it aud he named Madcmoiaollo Amolia Jbolmont, 
I actually blushed with pleasure. To conceal my eiiibanassinent, 1 laughingly 
inquired, what could a gixl of her age want with so acnous a work y ‘ To road 
it, sir, doubtless,* replied the bookseller : Madomoisello Amelia dues not 
resemble the generality of young ladies ; she prefers useful to amusing books. 
Ho then mentioned the names of several that he had lately sent to her, and 
they gave me a high opinion of her taste. ‘ From her iiupaiienco for your 
bouk,’ added he, ‘ I can answer for it, that it will ho perused with great plea- 
sure : mo» e than ton messages have boon sent ; at last, 1 promised it lor to- 
morrow, and I bog of you to enable me to keep my word.’ 1 thrilled with joy 
as 1 gave him the volumes, at the idea that Amelia would road my sontinionts, 
and chat she would learn to kuowmj. 

October arrived, and with it my C*^y vaios of rose-trees! for which, 
of course, they made me pay what they chose, and I was as delighted 
to count them in my room as a miser would his sacks of gold. They all look- 
ed rather languishing, but then it was becauso they had not yet reconciled 
themselves to the now earth. I read all that was over written on the culture of 
roses with much inure attention than I had formerly read my old philosophers, 
and I ended as wise as 1 began. I perceived that this science, like all others, 
has no fixed rules, and that each vaunts his system, and believes it the best*. 
One of my gardener authors would have the rose-trees as much as possible in 
the open air ; another recommended their being kept close shut up ; one or- 
dored constant watering ; another absolutely forbade it. * It is thus with the 
education of man, said I, closing the volumes in vexation i * always m 
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extremes!. Let cis try the ■mpdium betwopTi theae oppopite opintona,* ' I 
tabb'shed a pood thermometer in my room : and, aocordinp to its indications^ 

I put them outside the -windows, or took them in. Yon mny puess that fifty 
vases, to which I pave this exercise three or four times a day, aocordinp to 
the variations of the atmosphere, did not leave me much idle time : and this 
was the ooriipafcion of a professor of phi Inqophy ! Ah ! well mipht they hare 
have taken his chair from him, and sent him back to school, a thousand times 
more chiIdiF.h than the yonnpeat of those pupils t& whom T hnrriei over the 
customary routine of philosophical lessons ■ my whole mind was fixed on 
Amelia and my rose-trees. 

“ The death of the preater number of my however, soon lightened 

my labour • — more than half of them never struck root. T flung them into 
the fire. A fourth part of those that remained, after unfolding some little 
leaves, stopped there. Several nssumed ablnckish yellow tint, and pave me 
hopes of beautifying ! some flourished surprisingly, hut on^y in leavesj^ others 
to my great joy, were covered with,bnds ; but in a few days they always got 
that little yellow circle which the gardeners call the collar, and which is to 
them a mortal malady — their stalks twisted — th'^y dropped — and finallv fell 
one after the other to the earth — not a single hud remain ‘ng on 
my poor trees. This withered my hopes ; and the more care I took of mr 
invalids, the more I hawked them from window^ to window, the wprse thev 
grew. At last, one of them, and but one, promised to reward my trouble. 
Thickly co-v’^red with leaves, it formed a handsome bush, from the middle of 
which sprang out a fine, -vigorous branch, crownel with six hoautifnl buds 
that pot no collar, grew, enlarged, and even discovered, through their 
calicps, a slight rose tint. There were still six long weeks before the new year 
and, certainly, four, at least, of my precious buds would be Vown bv that time, 
Rf'hold me now recompensed for all my pains : hope re-entered my heart, 
and every moment I looked on my beauieous introducer with complacency. 

“ On the 27th of November, a d.iy -which I*ran never forget, the sun rose in 
all its brilliance ; I thanked Heaven, and hastened to place my rose tree, and 
such of its companions as yet survived, on a peiistyle in the court. (I have 
already mentioned that I lodged on the ground floor ) T watered them, and 
went, as usual, to give my philosophical lecture. I then dined — drank to the 
health of my rose — and returned to take my station in my window, with a 
quicker throbking of the heart, 

*' Amelia’s mother hal been slightly indispose 1 : for eight dsys she had not 
left the house, and consequently I had not seen my fair one. On the first 
morning I had observed the physician going in, uneasy for her, I contrived 
to cross his wa- 7 , questioned him, and was comforted. I afterwards learned 
that the old lady had recovered, and was to make her appearance abroad on 
this day at a grand gala given by a baroness, -^sbo lived at the end of the 
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«trdet. I w*H then oertein tn eoe AmeU* pass br, an'! eight daye of priraiaon 
had enhanoed that th^^tight. I am ettre Ma'iame de Belmont did not look to 
hifl party with ai nnioh impatienee as 1 did. She was Always one of the 
first: it had soaroely strock five, when T heard the bell of her gate. I took 
np a book,-^thero was T at my post, and presently T saw Amelia appear, daz- 
sUag with dress and beAnty, as she gave her arm to her mother. Never yet 
had the brillianey of her figure so stmck mo. This time there was no occasion 
for her to speak to catch my eyes ; they were fixed on her, but hers were 
bent down : howevo'*, rhe gnessed that T was there, for she passed slowly to 
prolong my happiness. I followed her with my gaze, until she entered the 
house ; then only she turned her head for a second ; the door was shut,, and 
she disappeared, hut remained present to my heart, 1 could neither close 
my window, nor cen-se to look at the barone'js’s hotel, as if T could see 
Amelia through the walls. I remained there till all objects were fading into 
obscurity. approach of night, and the frostiness of the air, brought to 

my Tocolleetion that the rose-tree was still on the p-^ristyle : never had 
it been so precious to me^ I hastened to it ; and scarcely was T in the ante- 
chamber, when I hoard a singular noise, like thTt, of an animal browsing, 
and tinkling its bells. T trembled, I flew, and T had the grief to find a sheen 
quietly fixed beside ray rose-trees, of which it was making its evening 
repast no slight ATidity. 

I caught up the first thing in my wav ; it was a heavy cane. T wished 
to drive away the gluttonous beast ; alas ! it was too late ; ho had just bitten 
off the beautiful branch of buds ; he swallowed them one after another; aqd, 
in spite of the gloom, I could see, half out of his month, the finest of them 
all, which in a momont, was champed like the rest. T was neither ill -temper- 
cd nor violent ; but at th^s sight I was no longer master of myself. Without well 
knowing what I did, T discharged a blow of my CAue on the animal, and 
atretched it at mv feet. No sooner did I perceive it motionless, and I renen- 
tel of having killel a creature Unconscious of the mischief it had done. Was 
this worthy the professor of philosophy, the adorer of the gentle Amelia? 
But thus to eat up my rose-tree, my only hope to get admittance to her ! 
When I thought on its annihilation, I could not consider myself so onlpahlo. 
However, the night darkened ; I heard the oM servant crossing the lower 
passage, and I called her. " Catherine,’ said I, ' bring your light ; there is 
mischief here- You left the stable door open (that of the ^pourt was also 
unclosed) : one of your ^beep has been browsing on my rose-trees, and I have 
punished it.’ 

She soon came with the lantern in her hand, • It is not one of our sheep, ^ 
Raid she; I have just erme from them, the stable gate is shut, and they are 
all within. O, blessed saints t blessed saints ! What do I see 1— exclaimed 
she^ when near : ‘ It is f he pet sheep of our neighbour, Mademoiselle 
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Amelia do Belmorfb. Poor Kobin ! what bnd lurk brouf^ht you hoar? O! 
how sorry Rho will be.* T nearly dropped down bosido Ilobin. ‘ Oli Mademoi- 
Bclle Amelia ?' Raid 1 , in a trombliii" voice ; ‘ has she actually a shcop '01 
e^ood Lord ’ no, phr has non'’ at this moment — but that which lies th'^ro with 
its fourlef;r=5 up in the air: Rhe loved it as hersrlf ■ sco the rollor that she 
worked for it w'ith her own hnnds.* I bent to look at it. Tl was of read lea- 
ther orr,am''Titod with littlo hells, and she had embroid^’rod on it in (rold 
thread — * Itnbin helonffH to Amelia do Belmont ; she loves him, and bef^s that 
he may bo restored to her.’ *What will she think of the barbarian who 
killed him in a. hi. of passion — the vice that she most dclests ? Rho is 
rirrht ; it has hom fatal to her. Yot ifho phould ho onlv stunned by the 
blow : Catherine ’ run, ask for some aether, or Eau de Vie, or h^irtshorn, 
— run. Catherine, run.” 

Cfiihcrino pot off : 1 tried to make it open its month : — my rose-bud warfl 
st 'll botweon its honnetica,lly-Pcalcd tooth : perhaps the collar prcFsed it ; in 
fa'’t, tho <hroat was swelled. T pjot it off with difficulty ; something: foil from 
it a*- my foot, which T mo'‘hnnicadr took np and pnt into my pocket without 
looking: at. it, so much was 1 absorbed in anxiety for tho resuscitation. I rubbed, 
him 'with ah my strenjyfch ; 1 prow more and more impatient for the re- 
turn of Catherine. She came with a smah phial in her hand, calling: ont in 
her usual manner, ' Here, s'r, here's the medicine. T never opened mV 
mouth about it to Mademoiselle Amelia ; I pity her onouph without that.’ 

“ ' What is all this, Catherine ’ 'vs'hore have von seen MndemoiseHo Amelia? 
and^-ndiitis her affliiotion, if she does not know of her favourite's death ?’ 
‘ O s’r, this is a terrible day for tho poor young: lady. Rhe was at the end of 
the street-, searching for a rinp which she had lost, and it was no trifle, but 
t lie rinp that her dead father had pot as a present from the emperor, and 
worth, they say, more ducats than I have hair.s on my hmd. Tier mother 
lent it to her fco-dav for the party ; fhe has lost it. she knows neither how nor 
whore, and ne'/ev missed ir till she drew off her pi ovo at supper. And, poor 
soul ! the plove was on apain in a minute, for fear it nhould he seen that tho 
rinp was wantinp, and she slipped ont to search for it all along the street, hut 
has found noth in p.* 

*'It struck mo, that the suhstanro that had falhn from tho sheep’s 
collar had the form of a ring — could it poss'hly he ? — T loolc'd at it ; 
and, judge of my joy ! — it was Mada'me de Belmont's ring, and. really 
very beautiful and costly. A secret presentiment whispered to me that th's 
was a bettor means of p,*esf nbation than tho rose tree. T pressed tho proeious 
ring to my heart, and to my lips; assured myself that the sheep was 
really dead; and, leaving him stretched near iho devastated rofie-troos, 
I ran into street, dismissed those who wore sooking in vain, and 
stationed myself at my door to an ait the return of my neighbours. 


X 
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T saw irom a distance the flamheaii that preceded tiiem, quiokly dis- 
tinguished their voices, and compreliondod by them that Amelia had con- 
fessed her misfortune. The mother scolded bitterly; the daughter wept, 
rind said, ‘ Perhaps it may be found.’ ' O yes, perhaps,' — replied the mother 
with irritation, ‘ it is too rich a prize to him who finds it : the emperor gave 
it to your doceased father on the field when he saved his life; he sot more 
value on it than (m all that he possosaoJ besidevS, an^^now you have thus flung it 
nway; but the fault is mine for having trusted you w th it. For some i.ime back 
you have seemed quite bowilderod.* I hoard all this as I followed at some 
paces behind them. Tiiey reached home ; nud I had the cruelty to prolong, 
for some moments more, Amelia’s mortification. — T intended that the treasure 
should procure mo tlie eiih'de of their dwelling, and I waited till they had got^^ 
upstairs. I then liad myself announced as the bearer of good nows ; I was 
introduced, and respectfully presented the ring to Madame de Belmont ; and 
liow delighted peomed Amelia ! and how bcantifnlly she brightened in her 
joy, iTot a^nno that the ring was found, hut that I was the finder ’ She cast 
liet’Felf on her mother’s bosom, and turning on mo her oie«, humid with tears, 
though beaming 1th pleasure, she clasped 1 cr Itands, exclaiming’ O, sir, 
what obligiiion, wliat gratitude do we not owe to you.' 

“ 'Ah, Mademoiselle ’ returned I, ' 3 "OU know not to whom you address the 
term graiiludo.’ ' I'c one who has eonforred on me a great jdoasiirc,' said she 
* To one wdiolias caused you a serious pain— to the killer of Tluhin.’ 

" ' You, Sir . — T cannot credit it- W’hy should jrou do so ? you are not po 
cruel.' 

“ ' No, but 1 am so unfortunato Tt was in opening his collar, which I 
have also hroughl to you^ tliat vour ring fell on th^ gr.mnd. You promised a 
great recompense to him wlio should find it ; 1 dare to solicit that recompense; 
grant me my pardon for Robin's death.’ 

'■' ' And 1 thank you for it,'^ CKclaiinod tho mother. never could enduro 
tliat animal; it took up Amelia’s eiitiro time, and wearied rne ont of all 
patience with its bleating. If you had hot killed it, heaven knows wdiere it 
might have carried my diamond. But how did it get eniangled in the collar ? 
Amelia, pray explain all this.* 

“ Amelia's heart was agitated ; she was as much grieved that it was 1 who 
had killed Robin, as that he was dead. — ‘Poor Robin ’’ said she, drying a 
tear, ’he was rather too fimd of running out ; before leaving homo T had pnt 
on his collar, that lie might not be lost — he had alw'£\y’s been brought hack to 
me. The ring must have slipped under liis collar. T hastily drew on ipy 
glove, and never missed it till I was at supper.* 

“ * What good luck it was that he went straight to this gentleman’s ’’ 
observed the mother, 
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“ ‘ Yes — for you/ said Amelia ; ‘he was cruelly received. Was it such a 
crime, sir, to enter your door ?' 

“ ‘ It was night,’ I replied ; ‘ I could not distinguish the ojllar, and 1 learn- 
ed, when too late, that the animal belonged to you.' 

“ * Thank heaven, then, you did not know it 1' cried the mother, 'or whore 
would have been my ring.' 

" ' It is necessary at least,* said Amelia, with emotion, ‘ that I should 
know how my favoaiitc could havo so cruelly cuagrined you.' 

“ ‘ O’ Muderaoisolle, he had devoured my hope, my happ iucss, a superb rose- 
tree about to blow, that I had been long watching, and intended co present — to 
a person on New Year's-day.' Amelia smiled, blushed, extended her lovely 
hand towards mo, and niurmored — 'All is pardoned.’ ‘If it had eaten up a rose- 
tree about to blow,' cried out Madame de Belmont, ‘it deserved a thousand deaths. 
1 Avould give twenty sheep fora roao-tree in blow.* ‘ And 1 am much mistaken’ 
said Amelia, with the sweetest nan/^, ' if this very rose-tree v\ ns not intended 
for you.’ ' For mo ! You have lost your sonsoa, child j I havo not the honour 
know'ing the gentleman,’ ‘ But ho knows your fondness for roses j I mentioned 
it one day boforo him, the only time 1 over mot him, at Madame de S.’s. Is it 
not true, sir, that my unfortunate favourite had eaten up my mother’s roae-treo.’ 
I acknowledged it, and rolat'jd the course of education of my fifty rosc-troos. 

" Madame de Belmont hnighed heartily, and said, ' she owed me a double 
obligation.* ' Mademoiselle Amelia has given mo my recompense for tho 
diamond,’ said 1 to her ; ' i claim yours also, madaine.’ ‘ Ask, sir. — ’ ' Per- 

mission to jiay iny ro.spcots soinetiinos to you !' ‘ Uraiitod, replied she, gaily- 

1 kissed her hand respectfully, that of her daughter tenderly, and withdrew. 
But I roturuod tho next day — nnd ovory day : 1 was received wuth a kindness 
that each visit increased : I was looked on as one of tho family. It was I who 
now gave my arm to Madame do Belmont to conduct her to tho evening 
parties ; she presented mo as her friend, and they were no longer dull to her 
daughter. Now year’s day arrived. 1 haJ gone the evening boloro to a sheep- 
hold in tho vicinity to purchase a lamb similar to that I had killed. I col- 
lected from tho ditfcvcnt hol-housos all the flowering rose-trees I could find ; 
tho finest of them was for Madame do Belmont j and the rose of tho 
others were wreathed in a garland round the fleecy nock of tho lamb. In tho 
evening I went to my neighbours with my presents. ‘ Eobin and the rose-tree 
arc restored to life,’ said I, in offering my homage, which was received with 
pensibility and gratofu’.uoss. ‘ 1 also should like to give you a New-Year’s 
^ift,' said Madame do Belmont to mo, ‘if I but knew wdiat you would best 
^ke.' ‘ What 1 bo.st like ! Ah, if I only dared to tell you.' ‘If it should 

hance now to bo my daughier ' 1 fell at her feet, and so did Amelia 

Well,' said the kind parent, ‘ there then is your New Year's gift ready found 
melia gives you her hcait, an I I give you her hand.' She took tho rose 
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wreath from off the lamb, and twined it round our united hands. And my 
Amelia/^ continued the Old professor, as he Hiiishod his anecdote, passing an 
arm round his companion as she sat beside him, ** my Amelia is still to my 
eyes as beautiful, and to my heart as dear, as on the drfy when our hands 
were bound together with a chain of flowors.” 

Neiv HJonthly Magazine. 

WiiEN Jack Jones discovered that ho bad polished his mace’s boots iustoad 
of his own, ho called it an a^rgravated instance of “labouring — and confound- 
edly hard, too — under a mistake.” 

“Whose pigs aro those, my lad?” — “ Whoy, they belong to that thoro big 
sow.“ — “No, I moan who is their master ?” — “ Whoy,” again answered j;ho 
lad, “ that littlo uii, he’s a rare uu tofoight-’* 

“ WiiBUE is Mr. F. inquired an old lady. — “ 0, in some part of Austria, 1 
believe,” was the reply. — “ Well, dear me,” exclaimed the blctsed old woman, 

‘ I’lu glad ho is in Austria, fur then ho can bring mo home an ostrich Iba- 

An eccentric banker was eyeing with suspicious vision a bill presented to 
• him for discount, “ You need not fear,” said the palpitating customer : “ one 
of the parties keeps his carriage?.’*— “ Ay,” rejoined the banker, “I shall be 
glad if he keeps his feet.” 

A GENTLEMAN, iu Conversation with Dr, Johnson, having, to some of the 
usual arguments for drinking, added this; “ You know, sir, drinking drives 
away care, and makes us forget what is disagreeable ; would you not allow a 
man to drink for that reason?” Jehnson replied, “ Yes, sir, if he sat next 
you.’* 

“Wiioishn?” said a passer-by to a policeman, who was endeavouring to, 
raise an intoxicated individual who hid fallen into the gutter. — “ Can't,^ 
say, sir,” rcxdied the jjoliconian ; “he can’t give an account of Liniself, — “Of 
course not, said the other.” How can you expect an account from a inai,/ 
who has lost his balance ?’* 

“Biddy, bring mo some salt. “ — “ Sure an I will, your rivoronce.“ Fortl 
\vith appeared Biddy Avith the article in her hand. “Never again bring n 
anything in your haud,“ said the master j “ you should havo brought it or 
plate.” The evening meal being over, the bell was again rung, and t 
faithful domestic instantly appeared.” “ 1 want my slijipers.” Biddy w 
and returned, bearing in her Land a plate, ujgon wluch ivcre the j>n<j 
slippers, " I 

S^*EEDT Justice. — “ Guilty, or not guilty ?” asked a Dutgh jn/ 

“ Not guilty 1” — “ Den what do you want hero ? ' Go about youy pisW 
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•LOVE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all dolights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal fraino, 

Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feud his sacred damo. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mounc I lay, 

Beside the ruin'd tower. 

o 

The moonshine, stoaling o*er the S(’«*ne, 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she w^as there, my hope, my joy, 

My own doar Genevieve ! 

Shu loan’d against the armed man, 

The statuo of the armed knight ; 

Slio stood and listen’d to ray lay. 

Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope ! ray joy 1 ray Genevieve ! 

She loves irie best whene'er I sing 
The song that makes her grieve. 

I play’d a soft and doleful air, 
i sang an old and moving story — 

An old rudo song, that suited w ell 
That r-uu wild and hoary. 

She listen’d with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

For well she knew i could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I loldhor of the knight that woro 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years ho woo’d 
The lady of the laua, 

I told her how he jiined j and ab ' 

The deep, the low, the pleading touo 
With which 1 sang another’S'fove, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast e>es, and luodi ra grace ; 
Arid 'she forgave me, that I giuud 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed, that bold and lovely knight, . 
And that he cross'd the mountaiu-'W'Oods, 
Hor rested day nor night j 

That 801X1 etimes from the sa^ ago den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glado 
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There came aud look'd Lftn in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; r 

And that he Knew it was a tiend^ 

This miserable knight ! 

Aud that^ unknowing what ho did. 

He leap’d atnid a mui-derous band. 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land I 

And how slu) wept and clasp'd Lis knees ; 

And how she tended him in vain — 

And over strove to expiate 

The Bcoiu that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow fores t-iea\ es, 

A dying man he lay. 

His dying word^ — but when I reach'd 
That lenderest strum of all the ditty 
My faltoring voice and pausing harx> 

Histuib'd her soul with pity 1 

All impu'ses of soul and sense 

Had thrlii'd iny guileless Genevieve; 

The music, and the doleful talc, 

The crih aud baliiiy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hoi)e, 

And uudistinguishablc throng. 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
hubdued and cherish'd lo^ , — 

She wopt w'ith pity and delight, 

She blush’d with love and virgin-shaine. 

And like the murmur of a dream, 

1 heard her bieathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stopt aside, 

As conscious (\f my look she stept — 

Thou suddenly, with timorous e^o. 

She hod to me and wept. 

She half-enclosed mo with her arms. 

She press'd me with a meek embrace ; 

And bonding back her iiead, look'd up 
And gazed upon ray face. 

‘ Twas partly Love and partly Fear, 

And partly twas a bashful *n t, 

That 1 might rather feel, than see. 

The swelling of i.er heart. ' 

1 calm’d her fears, and she was calm. 

And told her love with virgin-pri^do: 

And so 1 won my Genoviove, 

My bright and beauteous bride, 

ColeriJge, 
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THE UG{.Y AUJiiT.— A Fairy Tale, from the Norwegian-, 


There was a little maiden 
Lived lonf^ and long ago, 

(Tho’ when it was, and where it w'as. 
I’m sure I. do not know,) 

And her faoe was all tho fortune 
This maiden had to show. 

And yet, — what many pe'>ple 
Will think extremely rare 
In one who, like this maiden. 

Ne'er knew a mother’s oare, — 

The neighbours all asserted 
That she was good as fair. 

‘‘ Alack I” exclaim’d the damsel, 
While bitter tears she shed 
“ I’m little skill’d to labour, 

And yet I must bo fed ; 

I fain by daily service 
Would earn my daily bread/’ 

And so she sought a palaoo 
Where dwelt a mighty queen. 

And when the roya’ lady 
1’ho little maid has scon, 

She lovt'il her for her beauty, 

Des])ite ber lowly mien. 

Not long she served her majesty 
Ere jealousy arose, 

^Because she w'is tho favourite, 

As you may well suppose.) 

And all the other servants 
necamo her biltor foes. 

And so those false companions, 

Tn envy of her face, 

C-ontrived a wicked strntagcin 
To bring her to disgrace, 

And fill her soul with sorrow, 

And rob her of her place- 

Thev told lier royal majesty 
(Most arrant liars they !) 

That often, in their gossining. 

They’d heard the maiden say 
That she could spin a pound of flax 
All in a single day ; 

Indeed !” exclaim’d her majesty, 

“ I’m fond of spinning, too j 
So come my little maiden 

And make your boa«»ting true , 

Or else your foolish vnuifcy 
Vou presently ma\ me I’’ 


Alas !— the hapless damsel 
Was now afflicted sore. 

No mother e’er had taught her 
In such ingenious lore; 

A spinning-wheel, in all her li'c. 

She ne er had seen before ! 

But fearing much to tell ihe queen 
How she had been belied. 

She tried to spin upon the’ wheel, 
And still in vain she triei : 

Andso-’twas all that she could do 

She sat her down and cried. 

Now while shethus laments her fate 
In sorrow deep and wild, 

A beldam stands before her view 
And says, in accents mild, . 

What ails thee now, mv pretty on^ 
Say, what’s the matter, cli’ildi?^ 

Soon a® she heard the piteous case, ^ 
** Cheer up ! ” the beldam said. 

I’ll spin for theo tho pound of flax 
And Ihou shalt go to bed, 

If only t' on yy-ilt call me ’ Annfc,' 
The day that thou art w^od.” 

The maiden promised true and fair. 
And when ihe day was done. 

The nupcn went iri to see the task 
And found it fairly spun : 

Quoth iche I love thoc passing well 
And thou shalt wed my son ! 

For one who spins so well as thee 
(In sooth ’ tis wondrous fine !) 

too, so very rare, 

Arid goodness such as thino. 
Should be tho daughter of a Queen, 
And I 'will have thee mine ! ” 

N ow when th e wedd i ng - d ay had com e 
And, deck'd in royal pride, 
Around tho sumptuous table gat 
The bridegroom and the bride. 
With all the royal kinsfolk, 

And many guests besido. 

In came n beldam, with a frisk 
Was ever dame so bold ? 

Or one so lean and wrinkled* 

So Ugly and so old, 

Or with a nose so very long 
Anil shocking to behold ? 
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Wh&n dinner noi7 was ended, 

As yon mav well enpposo, 

The Prince still thought about his A iwit 
And still his wonder rose 
Where conld the ugly beldam 
Have got so long a nose I 

At last he plainly ask’d her 
Before that merry throng. 

And she ps plainly answer’d 
fHor d'^em'd his freedom wrong) 

“ Twns epininng, in my girlhood, 
That made my nose so long ! ” 

*** Indeed ! ” exclaim’d his Highness 
* And then and there he swore : — 

'' Though spinning made me husband 
, her whom I adore ; 

Lest she should spoil her h^eutv 
Why, she shall spin no more 

F. G. S. 

*">(iRCHA8iNo A Degree. — Some years ago the tJnivorsity of St. Andrews, 
one of the most famous in Scotland, having rather a loan trorjsiiiy, determined 
to replenish it by a new branch of commerce, and announced that it would 
sell its doctors’ degrees rt four pounds each. “Mnny took advaniago of this 
lil?eral offer, and among, the rest a certain minister, who thought his services 
would bo more acceptable to his flock were ho possessed of a handle to his 
name. He put the roqnired sum in his purse, and went up to St. Andrews 
to purchase the coveied honour. A man-servant accompanied him, and was 
present when his rnn.'^tdr paid the foes, and was formally presented with fho 
offleial parchment. On his return home, the Doctor sent for his servant, and 
addressed him as follows : — “Koo, Sandy, ye’ll ayo be sure to ca* me the 
Doctor ; and gin onr body spiers at ye about me, ye’ll bo aye sure to say — 
*The Doctor is in his study or ‘ The Doctor's engaged or * The Doctor you’ll 
ace in a crack,” as the case may be.” — “ That a’ depends,’’ replies Sandy, 
" on whether ye ca'-me the Doctor, to.” The reverend Doctor stared. ** Aye 
it's just sue,” continued the other, ** for wh^ I found it cost sao little, I e’en 
got mysH.’ Sac yeTl just be good enough to say, ‘Doctor, put on 

some coals or ‘ Doctor,- bring mo the whisky.* And gin ony body spiers at 
ye about me, ye'll aye be sure to say, ‘ The Doctor's in tho party j’ or ‘ The 
Doctor’s digging potatoes,’ as the case may bo.” 

Why ar^ ladies like bells ? — Because you can never find out their metal 
until you have given them a ring. 

Colonel C , who was head and ears in debt, was. told by his servant that 

a person wanted to see him on particular business. Bequiring a description 
the announced, the reply was, "A man of colour.” — “Oh, say no more,* said 
t)ie colonel, “I know what colour — it is a dun ?” 


JtJ'ow while they sat in wonderment 
This curious dame t-n Fee, 

She said uuto the ]Priiio*iP8, 

As bold as bold; could be’ 

“ Good morrow I gentle ladv 
** Good morrow, Aunt] ” quoth she. 

The Prince with gay. demeanor, 
But with an inward groan, 

Then bade ber sit at table, 

And said, in friendly tone, 

Tf you’re.my bride’s relation, 
Why, i^en, you are my own ! 


OIK 


-m 


THE BBIDAX. PUAYEB. 

• ‘ 

“Did you see the wedding yesterday ? inquired a lady, who, hi^fself 
less of the sin <>f matrimony, was exceedingly apt ^ rat finding otit cf^Vy 
instanoe at variance with her example. . ‘ V , 

“ The wedding ?** responded the lively beauty to whom her remarks wer® 
addressed. “ I never heard a word about it. I^ay..(Who are the happy 
pair?’* ' * 

“ Happy, indeed” said lier" companion ; ^^well, they appeared happy: bn.t^ 
the heart — ah ! the heart is hidden from our yiew, and matiy a fair smile 
sits upon the eountenance when the heart is riven with anguish.** 

But that lovely pair were happy— r|iappy as worldly - comfort and mutuU 
affbction could make them j and happy would they have been, even if worldly' 
competency had not formed an ingredient in their blissfnl cup. The story 
may be briefly told j the lesson taught by their history should not however 
bo readily dismissed from the reader’s memory. 


The bride was Caroline Whatmoro — ^the bridegroom, my college ohuu|^gd 
friend, Alfred Barton and never did a nobler heart than his beat within 
human bosom. With a proverbial gonerosity of disposition he united ai 
keen sense of porsoual responsibility j and when ho gave the right hand of 
friendship, nothing but the clearest proof of unworthiness could induce 
him to withdraw it. He w’as a universal favourite, and yet modest 
withal, 


1 shall not readily forget the first occasion on which he freely spoke 
tc fne about a passion which I plainly saw h^d taken d€^p hold of his heart 
We wore seated in my library, he having called upon me, no doubt 
with the intention of “ opening his mind on the subject,*’ and perceiving 
his abstraction I confess I .felt very maliolously inclined, the more so 
perhaps from a ridiculous notion I then entertained that love, folly, and 
madness were eynopymona terms ; or tJiat,^ at least, “ falling in love*’ was 
aaort of voluntary submersion in the vortex of passion. I was young and 
inexpenenoed then, and might bo pardoned for such heterodox viewa^ 
Poor Barton’s elongated physiognomy that evening provoked my mirth- 
He took a seat uoar the table, rested his head upon his hand, hie elbow 
fixed upon the table, and was soon lost in a reverie. As this did not, 
much tend to promote either inteUeotual improvement or social enjoyment* 
X essayed to jeer him out of gloominess, and provoke him into a bettor 
spirit-, • ^ 

“ You seom remarkably cheerful to-night, Alfred ! ’* said I, ironically- 

“ You know better,” ho replied, in the moat solemn tone ; “ I am not cheerful' 
— am not even contented, much less happy — I am falling out of 
with the world-^with everything.’* " . 
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« Thd «^oret of the martter beingf, I presume, that you have fallen in 
love with some goddess, or angel at the least, who has had too mnoh 
discretion to reciprocate the folly. But who is this wise but orael fair 
one ^ T asked, running over iiuniediateiy the names of all the ladies who I 
knew were not on the list of those he at all admired, bnt being equally 
oarefnl not to approach the neighbourhood where I easily surmised his afieo. 
tions were direoted. 

There was a pause, for my catalogue was nearly exhausted. Suddenly he 
looked up at me and asked, Can you keep a secret 

Not at all," I replied} 1 never could keep a secret, and don*t think 1 
can learn." There was another pause, and I continued laughing at hi» 
emba rrassment, though my admiration of his character inclined me to the 
Opposite course. Bnt, come, Darton," said I, “ on want to toll me all 
about the matter, and I am quite ready to hear. Perhaps I know more about 
your feelings toward Miss Whatmore than you think of ; for I must have 
been blind indeed, associating eo much with you, not to have known it " 

.^ter the usual protestations that he had never betrayed his feelings — a 
dc^ut on common to the incipient stages of the disease — the whole matter 
was discussed between ns with a confidence that I shall not betray by 
repeating our conversation. Bufiice it to say that we sat until near midnight 
without ever lighting a lamp, simply stirring up the fire every now and 
then, for Barton got so fairly under way that I could not find it in my 
heart to stop him, even to give the simple order for the lamp to be attended 
to.* And, moreover, as I presume all men do who are affboted with the 
same malady, he became oocasionally so rhapsodical and absurd, that 1 
folt he would prefer only the dim light to the fire. After many false starts 
be at length departed, promising to call again upon me as soon as he had 
formally made proposals for Miss Whatmore’s hand, and received his 
answer. Well he proposed — was accepted*— and the promise was sealed on each 
other’s Ups. 

Perhaps the courteous reader may have had the same "hour of bliss,’^ 
and if so he will remember the extreme complacency with which on that 
eooasion he regarded every object, every person, and himself , how, as 
"homeward bound*' he smiled, and chuckled, and congratulated himself, after 
that interview j how he gave the wall alike to the weak and to the strong, 
and even left the pavement for the roadway, rather than incommode the 
most humble pedestrian ; and when tlie glance of recognition met his eye, 
how wonderfully oomplaisojit he became, and how animated though some- 
what incomprehensible in his friendly inquiries. Pursuing these 
rominisoenoes — agreeable or disagreeable as the issue of the affair was 
pleasant or otherwise— he will rec^leot how, on reaching his apartment, he 
indulged for hours in sweet memories, and built most magnificent (aefrisj) 
OU*tlea^ the Protean forma of which defied all rules of architectural science. 
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And in this portrait t)t himsolf the reader has already drawn the .^iettire 
ot Alfred I>arton when he called Apon me that ovoning. Nor will I deny that 
I strongly sympathised with him in his hovel and overflowing joy, for I 
knew that not only were the young couple mutually worthy of each ether, 
but eminently calculated to promote each other’s present and future' 
happiness. 

In the heart of Alfred Parton there was a strong current of religious 
feeling. It scarcely took ' the distinctive form \)fben found where there 
exists a less powerful and controlling principle, but it operated to a great 
and benoflcial extent upon his life, and often came to hia aid when his 
impnlsive and generous nature might , have otherwise led him into temptation. 
And in Miss Whatmore he had found a frieud whose example would he 
benefioiai to him, for, with her, religion was a noble and ever active 
principle. By its precepts she regulated her conduct. But she loved religion 
for its benevolent character ; to . her it was the cement and the sweetener 
of all social enjoyments. Some minds arS So constituted that th^y seem to flaps' 
religion only in its prohibitory aspects-^it is their constitutional misfortun£ lo 
be ascetics and even piety does not entirely eradicate their constitutional in- ^ 
lirmity. They would leave the world and seek sdclusioa in the cloister did cir- 
cumstances favour their natural bias, and the only remedy for such spirits 
is to drink deeper into the benign, philanthropic spirit of Christianity* 
Without Chriatianiby they would be misanthropes, and it takes mnch religion 
to make them philanthrophists. Miss Whatmore was not of this class, and 
for my friend’s sake I heartily rejoiced at it. 

NOw lot me say something of her personal appearance. The all -conquering 
son of Venus is generally represented as being blindfold, and it is also 
said, that no sooner does his pointed dart take eflbot than his victim's vision 
also becomes partial and obscured, more particularly with regard to the 
object to whom his. affections are diroote^ She who before was but a woman 
now becomes angelic and superhuman. What before was haaghtiness and 
pride is now fitting dignity and proper independence; pusillanimity and 
weakness are transformed into gentleness and suavity ; her defects a^e 
forgotten and overlooked^her excellences are magnified and extolled. 
Such is love ; and Were Alfred Barton about to sketoh a portrait oi^ Caroline 
Whatmore, the reader would almost intuitively make allowance fbr the perver- 
sion of his vision; and suppose her real loveliness to be' the overdrawn picftUEre 
of prejudiced feelings and biassed Judj^ent. To me, however, eanhot be 
attributed the same blindness, nor can I be aecuSbd of the' like partialitj-; . 
and I shall therefore claim the reader’s confidence in the fidelity o;f pay 
description. v - 

Miss Whatmore was pmmently attractive in person, and oaprivSiUn^ in 
her manners. A connoisseur might not perhaps pronounce her beantihil 
and those who look not for an •xpr»ssion of soul in the face would perhaps 
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join hi^ in the opinion i and the passing - etranger, though he might be struck 
with some pleasingf peculiarity both of features and deportment, might not 
perhaps yield to her the:^ palm; which among those who knew her in- 
timately was cheerfully awarded to her— yet beautiful she was, and 
lovely. Her eye alone spdke of eahaustless fonts of feeling* and liad a 
bewitchery in its glance all but irresistible. To read those expressive orbs 
was one of th^ most agreeable employments a inan could desire. There 
seemed to be a depth behli?d them — in them — of truthfulness and intelligence 
which bespoke the presence of a pure and intellectual being. H er figure, 
*too, without being commanding was pleasing, and all Mr. Dai^tob’S friends 
wished him joy of his blissful prospeots. Had any doubted Miss Whitmore’s 
fitness for the station on which she was about to enter* such doubts would 
have been entirely removed by a circumstance which took place on ther% 
bridal ziL^rniug. 


As the personal friend of the bridegroom, I had consented to fill the 
5’T^pCSrt.ant and generally pleasant office of groomsman — -always pleasant if 
iihe'*'bridesinaid bo at all after your heart’s liking. We had assembled at 
,the house of the bride’s father, and were chatting in the drawing-room 
when some question arose on which it was adjudged to be most becoming to 
consult the taste and wishes of Miss Whatmore, when away ran the merry, 
laughing, bright-eyed maiden who was to venture with me so near tho 
vortex of the matrimonial whirlpool— whether we subsequently steered clear 
is another matter, about which the reader can feel no possible curiosity — away 
she bounded, light as a fairy, though of more value to one heart than 
a thousand of those eccentric jades ; but ere long she returned to ns, sober 
and sedate, and her eyes sufi'ased with tears* We felt a momentary anxiety 
p lest something painful had occurred, but that was soon dispelled by an 
exclamation from the young lady — Caroline deserves to bo happy, and a 
happy wife she will be ! ” ^ 


further explanation revealed a circumstance of the deepest interest and 
import. The bridesmaid, seeking her friend, had ascended to her chamber, 
and there had seen the bride kneeling <^evoutly before her " Father which 
wa^. fn heaven,” and humbly supplicating Hif blessing upon the union, and 
upod thejl$ future path. “Oh,” said fihe, narrator, “my heart strongly 
prompted me to kneel down by -her side — ^to blend my soul with hers in that 
solemn moment; btit the scene was too sacred^ and I retired unseen, and left 
her in converse with her 0reator.” ^ ' 


Xhe reader will need no assurance that Mr. 

peace, and in the enjoyment of Heaven's 


every heart learn for itself. 


and Mrs. 
blessing. 


Darton lived in 
This lessen let 

B. A. W. 
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MOTHBK TO HBB DEAD EIEST-BOEN, \ 


And thon art gone, my gentle boy, 

My only bope, my only joy, 

My bitter grief knows no alloy, 

I When thou art gone. 

Thou hadst not lived a single^ year 

Before they wrapped thee in thy bier. 

And 1, thy doting mother, ' here 

Am left alone. 


How oft my heart has joyed to see 

Thy little smiles all turn'd on me, 

When I have fondly play'd ivith thee. 

My darling boy ! 

Ah! little thonght I then how nigh 
The hour was when thou shouldst die. 

And leave thy parents here to sigh 

For thee, my boy ! 

No more my eyes on thee shall gaze, 

As they were wont in bye -gone days, 

When thou thy little looks didst raise, 

To me, my boy ! 

And 1 alas ! no more may trace 

Thy father’s features in thy face. 

And watch with joy thy infant grace. 

My darling boy ! 


Ah ! I who can toll the pangs I feel 
When at thy little grave I knool. 

And pray to him grief to hea^, 

My onlv one ! 

» 

They only know whoVe felt before 
Such loss as that 1 now deplore, 

My grief for thee, who’ri now no more, 

Who^rb dead and gone. 

Yet will I bear against tho blow 
And to the stroke subniissire bow, 

For well I k now ibou art happy now 

in Heav’n, my son I 


I'll hope in him who even cheers, 

Wno every weeping mourner hears. 

And trust that in a few short years 

V We’ll me^t again, 
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A Sailor at' a Tjsa Party — While he moved ahout ho wa« deep in 
convoraation with the yoamg sailor trying to extract from him any 
cirbumstanoeB oonnsoted with the nataral history of the different ooim-' 
tries he had visited. — ‘Oh! if you are fond of grubs, and flies, - and 
beetles, there’e no place for*em like Sierra Leone ; I wish you’d had 
sohio .of ours ; we had rather too much of a good thing;" we* drank 
them with our drink, and could -scarcely keep froS. eating thOm with our 
food. 1 never thought any folk could care for such fat green beasts ' as those, 
or I would ha’ brought you them by the thousand. A plate full o ^ peas*Boup 
would ha* been full enough for you, 1 dare say ; it were often too full 
•for us,’ — ‘ T would ha’ given a good deal for some on ‘em,* said Job.— Well, I 
knew folk at home liked some o’ the queer things one meets with abroad 
but I never thought they’d care for them nasty slimy things. I were always 
on the look-out fbr a mermaid, for that I knew- were a curiosity.’ — *Yon might 
ha’ looked long enough/ .said Job, . in an under- tone of contempt, which, how- 
ever, the qnick ears of the sailor caught. Not so long, master, in some lati- 
t^^s as you think. It stands to reason th’ sea hereabouts is too cold for mer- 
maids ; for women here don’t go halPnaked on account of climate. But I’ve 
^becn in lands where muslin wore too hot wear on land, and where the sea were 
more than, milk-warm ; and though I’d never the good luck to see a mermaid 
in that latitude, I know them tJ* at has.’ — tell us about it,’ cried Mary. — 
*Fooh, pooh V said Job the nakurallst. — Both speeches determined Will to go 
on with his story. What could a fellow who had never been many miles from 
home know about the wonders of the deep, that he should put him down in 
that way ? ‘Well, it were Jack Harris, our third mate, last voyage, as many 
and many a time tellei us all about it. You see he were becalmed off Cha- 
tham Island (that’s in the Great Facifle, and a warm enough latitude for 
mermaids, and sharks, and such like perils). So some of the men took the 
long boat, and palled for the island to see wh$tt it were like, and when they 
got near, they heard a puffing, like a Creature come up to take breath ; you’ve 
never heard a diver I No ! well T youVe heard folks in th’ asthma and it were 
for all the world like that. So they looked around, and what should they see 
but a mermaid, sitting on a rook, and snnuing herself. 'The water is always 
warmer when it’s rough, you know so 1 suppose in the calm she felt it rather 
chilly,' and had come up to warm herself.’ — ‘ What was she like ?’ asked Mary 
breathlessly. — Job took his pipe off the chimney-piece and began to smoko 
with very audible puffs, as if the story were not worth listening to. — ‘Oh! 
Jack used to say she was for all the world as beautiful as any of the wax 
ladies in the barber’s shops ; only. ‘ Mary, there werd one little' difference, her 
hair was bright gross grben.’ — I should not think that was pretty, Said 
Mary, hesitatingly ; as If not liking to doubt the perfection of anything be- 
longing to such an acknowledged bc^auty — ‘ Oh ! but it is when you’re used to 
it. I always think when flrst we get sight of land, there’s no colour so lovely 
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afi grass green. Howe'^> kad green h&ir sure enough ; and were proud 
enough of it too i for she wore oombing it outfall length when drst thAj 
saw her. They all thought she were a fair pfiee» and may be as good as a 
whale in ready money (they were whale-dshers you know.) For some folk 
think a deal of mermaids, whatever other folk do.’ This was a hit at Job, 
^bo retaliated in a series of sonorous spittings and pufTs . — * so, as 1 were say* 
ing, they pulled towards her, thinking to oatch hen She were all the while 
comhing her beautiful hair, and beokoniugto them, prhile with the the other 
hand she held a looking-glass Haw many hands had she ?’ asked Job — 
Two, to be sure, just like any other women,* answered Will, indignantly. — 

* Oh ! I thought you said she beckoned with one hand, and combed her hair 
with another, and held a looking-glass with a third,' said Job, with prorok. 
ing quietness. — * No! I didn’t 1 at leas^ if I did, I meant she did one thing 
after another, as any one but’ (here he mumbled a word or two) ‘ could under, 
stand.’ ‘Well, Mary,’ turning very decidedly towards her; ‘when she saw 
them comiq^ near, whether it were she grew frightened at their fowling-pieoea 
as they had on board, for a bit o* shooting on the island, or whether it 
she were just a fickle jade as did not rightly know her own mind (which see- 
ing one-half of her was woman I think myself was most probable), but when 
they were only about two oars length from the rock where she sat, down ah© 
plopped into the water, learing nothing but her hinder end of a fish tail stick- 
ing up for a minute, and then that disai^eared too.’ — ‘ And did they never see 
her again ? asked Mary. — ‘ Never so plain ; the man who had the second 
watch one night declared he saw her swimming round the ship, and hold- 
*• ing her glass for him to look in ; and then he saw the little cottage near 
Aber in Wales (whore his Wife lived) as plain as ever he saw it in life, and his 
wife standing outside, shading her eyes as if she" were looking for him. But 
Jack Harris gave him no credit, for he said he were always a bit of a roman- 
cer, and beside that, were a homesick, down-hearted chap-'-^‘ I wish they had • 
caught her, ’ said Mary, musing. — ‘ They got one thing as belonged to her, re- ' 
plied Will, ‘ and that I’ve often seen with toy owif eyes, and I reckoned it’s a 
sure proof of the truth of their story j for them that wants proof — ‘ WbaA 
was it ?’ asked Marg irot. — ^almost anxious her grandfather should be con- 
vinced.—* Why, in her hurry she left her comb in the rook, and one o’ the men 
spied it ; so they thought that wore better than nothing, and they rowed 
there and took it, and Jack Harris had it on board the John Cropper, and I saw 
him comb his hair with it every Sunday morning/ — ' What ‘was it like/ ask- 
ed Mary eagerly; her imagination running on coral combs, studded with 
pearls. — * Why, if it had not had such a strange yarn belonging to it, you’d never 
ha’ noticed it from any other small tooth comV. — ‘ I should rather think not/ ' 
sneered Job Legh. — The sai or bit his lips to keek down his anger against an 
old man. Margaret felt very uneasy, knowing her grandfather so well, aud.nct 
daring to guess what caustic remark might come next to irritate the young 
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jailor gruest. . howei^r, wafl too .ihjkch ia);efepted by the watidets of the 

ddep M peroeivd Idie i^re4;iUty with whi^ Icfb Logh received WilflOn's . nooc^nt 
of the me^tntaid; j|nd, w|^ho left pff, h^if offended^ abd. ve^ mttch' ibolmed 
net to opeii hie lips agai^ thrpu^h the evening, she eagerly paid,—?* Oh do tell 
u 9 something "more of what yon hear and see on boardship^ Do» Will * — 
‘What *8 the uee, , Marjr^ if folk won’t believe one. There are things I saw 
With my own eyes, that some people wonld pish, and pshaw at, as if t were a 
baby to be pat down bye* cross noises. Bat 1*11 tell yon, Hary, ’with an 
emphasis on you, * some more of the wonders of the sea, sin’ you’re not too 
wise to believe me. I have seen a fish fly I’ — This did stagger Mary. She 
had heard of mermaids as signs of inns, and as sea- wonders, but never of 
flying fi|h. *Not so Job.’ He put dowp his pipe, and nodding his head as a 
token of approbation, he . as id— * Ay, ay ! young man. Now you’re speaking 
truth.* — ‘Well nowl you’ll swallow , that, old gentleman. You’ll credit me 
when I say I’ve seen a crittnre half fish, half bird, and yon won^t credit me 
when € say there be such beasts as mermaids, half fish, half woman. To mo 
'^Ifla’s just as strange as another,’ — * You never saw the mermaid yonrsol,’ in- 
terposed Margaret, gently. ‘But love me, love my dog,’ was Will Wilson’s 
motto, only his version was ‘ believe me, believe Jack Harris ;* and the remark 
was not BO soothing to him, as it was intended to have been. — ‘ It’s the Ex- 
ooetus j one of the Malaoopterygii Abdominales,’ said Job, much interested. 
— ‘ Ay, there you go ! You’re one of them folks as never knows beasts unless 
thpy’re called out o’ their names. Put 'em in Sunday clothes and you know 
'em, but in their work -a- day English yon never know nought about ‘em.’ ‘I’ve 
met w-i’many o’ your kidney j and if td ha known it, I’d ha christened- poor 
Jack’s niermaid wi’ eeme grand gibberish of a name. Mermaidicus Jack 
Earrisensis : that’s just like their new-fanglei words. D’ye believe there’s 
such a thing as the Mermaidicus, master ?* asked Will, enjoying his own joke 
uncommonly, as most people do. — * Kot I ! Tell me about the — ’ — ‘Well ! said 
Will, pleased at having excited the old gentleman’s faith and credit at last. 

‘ It were on this voyage, nbou^ a day’s sail from Madeira, that one of our men 
— * — rNot Jake Harris, I hope,’ murmured Job. — ‘ Called me,’ continued Will, 
hot noticing the interruption, to see, thj^urhat d’}^ call it— flying fish I say 
it is. It were twenty feet out o* water, and it flew near on to a hundred 
yards. But 1 say, old gentleman,! ha’ gotten on© dried, and if you'll take 
it, why I’ll give it you ; only,* he added in a lower tone, ‘ l*d -wish you’d just 
gie me credit for the MermaidiciiB.’ — I really believe if the assuming faith 
in the story of the mermaid had been made the condition of receiving the 
flying fish. Job Legh, sincere man as he was, would have pretended belief 
he was so much delighted at the idea of posses sing his specimen.” 

Thb Art op Convisesation.— “ The happiest conversation,” says Dr . Johuson 
, “ is that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but a genehil effect of 
pleasing impression/* 
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A 0 Lismiv from ras ^v'fDwrcH l 9 LK>fD^.-^ThQ Pat^.ific Ali^^HUert 
a joarnal publiahed'at floaoliiluj 6bBarTaft • — “A retail mbrchant, ivbo advert 
tisea freely in our aheat, told ils a day or two ago that, daring bia reaid^dibe 
here, he never had a better tUtt of buainoRS than daring the past few* 
Weekd. Ko amall ahare of this ia owing to letting people l^ow what he^ haa 
on hand. It is a fact, which the experience of every snccessful merchant will 
attest, that money spent in advertising propbrly, yields a larger profit than 
any other inveatmsnt known.’* 

TftB PINK SILK ; 

OB, DEBT AND IT3 CONSEQUENCE^. 

4r 

ChAPWu I. 

JTohn Lioy Was hiad dork in the basinoaa establishment of Whitmore and 
Co., in the large manufacturing tovn of Storcheater. From the time Jehu 
first ontorcd Mr. Whitmore’s counting honse, it had been hia ambition to 
have a home of hia own and a Wlf3. For some years ho had toiled on, 
living in dingy lodgings, and denying himself every thing but the bJr(? 
nocossarios of life| to save the money requisito for furnishing the long dreamb>of 
little mansion* and starting life comfortably. His future wife’s friends ho knew 
could not do anything towards the expenses of their married life, for Emily 
Wilson was the only child of an- old soldier, whose pension would die 
with him. Hlie ha I rooeivod a good education from her mother, and was 
in a situation until such time as John could offer her a home of her own, 
Emily rofiising to bo a burden upon her parent s, whose narrow income barely 
aiitficed for their own comfortable support. 

And now John’s dream was realised. A cozy little house was taken, and 
furnished; a fortnight’s holiday from the office was obtained, during which 
timo Emily became Mrs. Lacy ; a fow days’ sojourn at Brighton ; and 
then back to the little house at Storchester, which was henceforth to be 
their homo. ^ 

Home ! how John’s heart thrilled at the word ! Yes he too, now, had a 
home ; and more, he had the wife of his heart, for Whom he had so long 
patiently waited and toiled. 

John Lacy was omine ifly a man of figures j and as soon as t' ey were set- 
tled in their new homo, ho proceeded to lay before his wife his plans for 
regulating their household accounts. All bills wore to be settled every quarter 
and so, John said, they would know how they wore going on . He then in- 
formed Em ly that ho wished her to have a certain annual sum for her own 
dress and etponditure ; ai d he placed five pouuds in her hands as her 
first quarter’s inatalmentj cautioning l>er, .with a smile, not to run into 
debt. Emily smile 1 toi ; she did not think the caution ranch n'?0ded, as 
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Lalf the s mi her hiisbatid allowed her had generally covered her wardrobe 
rxpenditiire,'^and, like John, she had bean carefully saving during the four 
years of their engagement, so as to provide, with a little assistance from 
li'jr parents, a respectable outfit for her marriage. 

Six months had pasjod happily awty ; the long winter evenings had seemed 
all too short to the happy pair as they sat by their own fireside, all the more 
pnjo 3 ’ed for occasional breaks, in the form of evening visits to their friends ; 
for they had a plcnsant cj^rcl© of acquaintance, all of whom considered it 
necessary 1o show their respect for the newly ^married pair by inviting tliem 
once, at least. 

The Spring was rapidly advancing, and “Rmily began to consider how she 
could lay ont her yet scarcely touched allowance to the best advantage, in the 
purchase of seisonable dress Sho was pondering one morning on this all- 
important 'aubjeci, when the door-bell rang, and her tidy maid announced 
that a person wished to apeak with her. 

“ Show her in,” said Emily *, and a small dark woman made her appearance/ 
have taken the liberty of calling, madam,” she began, ‘^to inform you 
.that I am now travelling with now Spring goods of atl descriptions, mostly 
French. They are of the latest sty’e ; and, having imported them myself, I 
am enabled to offer them at a much lower price than you would usually pur- 
chase them in the shops. Will you permit mo to show them to you ?” 

Thank you,” said Emily ; “ bat 1 really do not know that I require any- 
thing.” 

“ Only permit mo to show yon wh^t T have,” urged Mrs. Dennis, for tliat 
was the stranger’s name. “ You need not purchase if you do not wish it; 
but I should like 1 > sec the cemtents of my cases.” 

“ There can be no harm in looking,” tho igbt Emily ; and the woman, seeing 
her ho.sitation, at once brought in a large leather case from the entrance where 
she had left it, and proceeded exhibit sundry elegant dresses, shawls, 
mantles, &c. 

“ Uemomber, I have not promised to buy,’* , said Emily, as she watched dress 
after dress unfolded, and laid out on the chairs and tables. 

“ Oh, dear no,” said Mrs. Dennis, blandly ; “ it is a pleasure to mn to 
show them to a lady of your good taste ; and,” she added, speaking in a more 
confidential tono, and moving nearer to Emily, ‘‘ i take ladies cast-off ward- 
robes ; if I'ou have any old drosses or shawls you have done with, I will give 
you their full value iu exchange.” 

'J'his was a fresh indiiceuieut tc KmilVi who had already begun to cast very 
admiring glances at a pretty Spring silk, and a new style of shawl, which 
Mrs JJeiinis hid displayed ; they were both more exj^euaivc than she wished 
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but ilie kuew she had two or three articles of apparel which sho had already 
decided were hardly worth putting away for another winter, and sho hoped 
that with the holp of these she might bring the price of tho in nch- covoted 
articles within her reach. 

Her countenance fell when Mrs. Dennis, after examining her well-worn 
dresses with a critical eye, mentioned a few shillings as the extent of their 
value { she hesitated} looked again at the shawl and dress, and at last con- 
sented to take them for five pounds, and her old vfiiiter garin',‘iit3. It was 
more, by a great deal, than she had thought of allowing hersedf to spend on 
these two items, but then sho considered, they were a great deal handsomer 
than she could have got for tho money at any of the shops. 

In the evening Emily exhibited her purchases to her husband, wlio duly 
admired them. 

Paid for ?’* he asked, with a smile. 

** Of course, dear John, *’ was the ready reply ; “ they only cost nio a part 
in money, for I exchanged some old dresses for them.’* 

Somehow, Emily did not like to name tho real sum t ho had given for them * 
though it would have been well and wiser had she told the whole truth. 

Six months more rolled on, and a little one was expected. Emily was very 
busy ill her preparation ; John made her a liberal present to provide for the 
coming of the little stranger, out Emily taxed her own purse to the utmost 
to have everything very nico, as sho considered. 

The event was over, and Emily was rapidly recovering her usual strenglli 
and health. John, proud of his first-born, a fine boy, proposed that they 
should take advantage of his christening, and return their friends hos- 
pitality, by inviting a party on tho occasion. Emily agreed, and the invita- 
tions were duly issued. 

A few days before the expected party, Emiljf was nursing her boy, and 
considering whether he was most like John or her own father, when tho door 
was opened, and Mrs. Dennis was introduced. She began by compUmontiug 
Emily on her looks, and tho beauty of the child. 

May I ask his name ?” said Mrs. Dennis. 

** We think of calling him John Edward, after his father and mine,'’ replied 
Emily. 

Then ho is not christened yet ?” said Mrs. Dennis. 

‘iNo,” replied Emily ; “ it to take place next Wednesday.” 

Ah ! then I am just in tipio ; of course you will want a new diesB,” said 
Mrs. Dennis. 
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"‘Ifo/’roplieAEmily, « I oaaxnotpoMiiWy afford it^'Ufltnowj I shall wear 
my wedding dress in the erening *’ 

What ! at theohnatening ?'* exclaimed Mrs. Dennis. «(Mit pardon me 
my dear lady, but that would not be good taste. Besides, the dress cannot 
have worn as well as^ts wearer i she may loch as fresh as ever, bat the dress 
must hare lost its freshness by this time Now, tf you will only allow me to show 
you, 1 have the most loToly thing 5 just suitable^xthere 1 ” she said, taking, 
from its case a delicate rose -pink silk. 

Emily could not restrain an expression of admiration, and she asked *' What 
is the price?’* 

** Fire guineas, ’ replied Mrs. Dennis , but to you I will make it four 
^pounds^ ten ; it IS so exactly what will suit your complexion.*' ^ 

Emily knew this, and she sighed as she said, « Totally impossible,! 
could not afford half that sum.** 

i< Oh, I do not expect yon to pay for it/' said Mrs, Dennis. Emily stared, 
*and the woman continued, ** If it is not impertinent, what could you afford 
to give ? Ton admire the dress so much, you really ought to have it.** 

Emily coloured as she replied, ** I have only two pounds left of my quarter’s 
allowance, and it will ^wo months before 1 have any more." 

Emily felt that she was lowering herself in thus bandying words with the 
woman } but she admired the dress sp much that she had not the resolution 
to say firmly and at once, No.” 

Mrs. Dennis glanced at her companion fbr a moment, and then said," with 
a light laugh, And then you say you cannot afford it, when you have a 
regular allowance to do as you like with ! My dear Mrs. Itacy, of course 
you will have the dress $ and see (you wall have it made low, 1 suppose) 
you should have something to cover your neck, or you will be taking cold, 
and it will look in better tai^te for the oooasion. ’* 

As she said this, Mrs. Dennis produced a small black lace cloak, trimmed 
and tied with pink nbbona that exactly matched with the dress. 

Oh, how lovely I* ’ exclaimed Emily, as Mrs, pennjB laid the cloak lightly 
over the dress. 

<*YeB/’ said the shrewd saleswoman } and yon will look most lovely in 
them ; and as to the price, that is the last consideration — they are only seven 
pounds both together ; and to a lady like you f should never think of 
making any difficulty* If you like to pay me ten or twenty shillings on 
aooouut, you can do so ; as for the rost, twenty years hence will suit me, 
or you can pay me ten shillings at a time if }ou like will never know 
thev have cost you anything then,” 
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Emily listenod to tho tempUng voioa^ and yielded. Sho paid a so^mroign 
down, and took the droBB and oloak. 

Mrs. BenniB began to close her oasea, and whilO a ) doing, sho inquired if 
Emily had a Bnitable dressinaker. 

“ 1 aak the question, madam, she said, because, you know, that draas 
should be made w'll, and I have a friend who mikes for a very few ladiee, 
just one or two I have mentioned to her $ sho certainly works and fits ezqni- 
aitely, and if you would allow mo, 1 will monition you to her. She worka 
bhredy for amusement, so that her terms are really absurdly low ^ I should 
imagine they will not pay her for the materials.’' 

Onoe more Emily was persuaded ; she told Mrs. Dennis she would see 
hor fnond the next day ; ani the next day, acoordiugly, Mrs. Jacobs made 
her appearance* 

Most snspioioualy hko her friend (?) Mrs. Dennis was Mrs. Jacobs. She 
took Emily’s measure with profeseional rapidity, complimented lier on her 
figure, and her taato in the selection of the dreaa, ami departed, promising 
the dreaa in time for the party. It came ; it fitted admirably j but Emilly 
felt rathor appalled at tho handsome blacklaoe with which it \ia8 profusely 
trimmed* 

“What would John say P” thought Emily; “ would he suspect anything?" 
So much had Emily dreaded her husband 's questions, that she had not yet 
even mentioned her purchase. However, the day came, and, summoning all 
her courage, she said in a oareleas tone, *'John, doar, I bought myaelf a 
new dross for the party to-night." 

Tory woll, my love, " said her husband ; “ I do not doubt you will look 
very nice.” 

John said no more j and e^en when the pink silk was on, he only remarked ; 
that his Emily, someway, always looked nicqr than other woman. 

Emily’s heart misgave her at these kind, loving words ; but even then she 
had not the courage to speak out and tell him tho error her vanity had led 
her into. Alas ! this was only tho beginning of her sorrows. 

Abont a month after these events, Emily’s mother died ; it was her first 
great grief ; and though hor husband’s affectionate sympathy softened tho 
blow, it fell heavily, 

Bix mouths more, and Emily’s heart beat nervously every time the door 
bell rang. If Mrs. Dennis should want her money, what could she do ? At 
last she came* 

Although John had made Emily a present, mourning is very expensive , 
oonsequeutly, her purse was very light ; two pounds wer 3 all she had saved 
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towitrqlB liquidating har debt. &he began to explain tins to ^ Mrs. Dennis, who 
unmodiately stopped her. 

My dear lady,” said she “ why make needless apologies ? I told you to pay 
me ten shillings at a time, if it suited you so to do': and you offer me two 
pounds, but see here, 1 have a lovely black silk for you. 

‘»0h, no P* exclaimed Emily I must not buy any ihing more to day j 
indeed, I shall not,'* she added firmly. 

«lbeg your pardon, I must have misunderstood you, then/’ said Mrs. 
Dennis; you wish to close your account with me ; I shall hare to trouble 
you for four pounds more m thatoaso. My bill against you is sixpouuds.” 

But,” stammered Emily, “ 1 thought 1 was to pay as I could.” 

« Certainly, if you continue to deal with me,” said Mrs. Dennis ; but 
not if you got your dresses elsewhere. You must have dresses, and 
if you do not buy of mo, you must of somo one else ; it is only fair to settlo 
one account before you begin another.” Then changing her tone, which 
had been somewhat threatening, she added, in a coaxing voice, ** Come, wo 
must not quarrel so soon, 1 do not want to trouble you ; take the dress ; 
1 shall never ask you for the money. Why bless me, many ladies take 
twenty pounds’ worth of drosses, and uot offer me what you have done. 

Emily took the black silk, and a iL^ndsomc mourning shawl besides. 

“ Shall I send Mrs. Jacobs for the dress ? — or, if you like, I will take it to 
her,” said Mrs. Dennis ; ** she has your measures.” 

Emily agreed ; indeed, she dared not refuse. She felt she was in Mrs. Dennis’s 
power, and she feared to contradict her ; even when her dress came from 
Mrs Jaiobs’s and she found that it was a very inferior silk to the one Mrs. 
Dennis had ohoson and shown to her, she was silent. She could not appeal 
to hor husband, for then she mus^ have told hor own folly and deceit. And 
BO for the next two or three yeai s it went on. Mrs. Dennis called regularly, 
and cajoled or threatened the unhappy wife into taking the most expen- 
sive articles of every description. In vain Emily struggled to free herself, 
but sue only sank deeper into the mire, for at last she applied the money 
intrusted to her by her husband for the purpose of paying household bills 
to satisfying the demands Mrs. Dennis now frequently made for a few pounds 
on account. What was really owing, Emily at last did not know, but was 
oompletely at her creditor’s mercy. 

Boor Emily ! her distress was great, and it told both on her health and temper, 
her husband often wondered what could have changed her so much, but the 
day of leckoning was at hand. 
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Chapxbii II. 

a ' ' ■ ' ' - 

One evening John returned home with a grave, sad face. Bmily anxionaty 
inquired oaaae. 

Mr. Whitemoro is dead,’^ was the reply. 

*‘Will that effect you, John ?** askel Emily: 

•* I cannot tell yet,” replied John j “ but I fear it may/* 

And so the event proved. Many alterations were made in the arrange^ 
ments, and among them John was a sufferer. He was summoned to the house 
of Mr. Blakey ; and with many compliments on his industry and steadiness, 
he received a handsome present, in additon to his salary, and his diainissjil. 

** Never mind, Emmy,” said John, ohderly to his wife ; with the band* 
some character Mr. Blakey gives me, I am sure to get employment again 
soon ; meanwhile, T have saved enough to carry us on comfortably for the 
present. Thank God, we have no debts !” 

Emily shrank, as though her husband had struck her, when she heard hid 
last words. What should she do now ? 

I must go back to the ofRoe for another day or two,” said John, the next 
morning. 1 have not quite fiui she i every thing yot, as I should like to 
leave it.” 

Emily watched him depart. A painful feeling of coming sorrow weighed 
upon her spirits. The hours dragged slowly along ; she could not employ 
horsolF ; and when the hour for John'’s return approached, she listened, with 
a feeling akin to agony, for his step, but he came not. 

Two hours later than his usual time John returned. Emily tried to shake 
off her nervous dread, and wont to the parlour dooir to moot him. 

** What makes you so late ?’* siie would have asked ; but, at the first glance 
at Johu*s faep, her voice failed. She had nove*^ seen him look as he now did, 
and she turned and followed him, trembling, into the cosy little parlour. 
John carefully closed the door ; then drawing a packet of papers from liis 
coat pockot, he put them iuto Emily’s haud, saying, in a hoarse voice, “ What 
do these moan ?” 

Emily 'Opened the first j it was a bill from Mrs. Dennis, for goods supplied 
during the last tkroo years and a half, forty-three pounds and some odd 
shillings ! The paper foil from her trembling hands One glance at the pale 
terrified face of his wife, destroyed the last faint hope Jolm had cherished 
that some mistake had been made in the name. 

** Ijnok at th?mall,” he said, bitterly, “ and then toll me how they are to 
bo paid.” 
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The next wae Mr i Jacob’s n coount, thirty ponads ; the others were trades* 
Jjeople's billsi which John had glyen her the money to payj and which money 
she had appropriated* 

**Now, teU me the tenth,’* said John. ** How has all this happened P and 
haw mneh xnot^e money do yon owe ?” 

** That is air* sobbed the miserable Emily ; and then, with many tears and 
sobs, she told the whole tide of her folly and deceit, and implored her husband’s 
forgiveness. 

“I forgive yon, Emily,’ ^ said her husband, '*l>ut you have brought a heavy 
punishment upon me as wfll ns yourself. These bills camo in this morning; 
at first I would not believe them ; but I was soon obliged to do so. 1 have 
since been eonvhilting yonr father, and Wo have agreed upon what we consider 
the wisest p^an ; indeed, I may say, the only course oxven tome. This morn- 
ing Mr. Blakey offerod me an appointment, abroad, in ono of their foreign 
honBea> I at fir^t intended to refuse ; bni now I have no rhoioe, and T 
have aooepted it. I cannot possibly taka you and the boy ; so yon and he must 
go to your father, ^ho has consented to take charge of you. This house 
'must of course b • given up ; the farnituro must be sold ; and this, with what 
I have sated, will ust psy those debts and my travelling expenses, and leaie 
a small sum in your father’s hands for the extra expense you will cause him* 
But remember,” he added, sternly, I can pay ni more of your debts.*^* 

^ How long shall yon be away, John ?’* asked Emily, amid her tears. 

•« I cannot say,*’ was John s reply ; and his own \oice shook ns he ‘■aidi “ if I 
find it poHsiblo to maXc a home for you and the boy, I will send for yoii as 
soon as I can afford to psy the expense of your journey ; at present it is im- 
possible.” 

A month from that time found Emily and her child rotniciled with the old 
soldier. The little home was gone ; the pretty furniture, bought with such 
loving pride, and pa d for withT the hard-earned saving of many 3 ears, had 
been dispersed among strangerR, and John was on his sad and lonely way to 
a foreign land. ^ 

cmaptvr in. 

Four years had passed away, and Emily sat alone m comfortless little 
Inoom in a dingy house, which bore on its front window a card, “ Lodgings ” 
She looked thin and old, for these four years I ad 1 oen full^ of deep, bitter 
sorrow to her- A few months after her 1 usbani/s departure her father was 
struck with paralysis, which left him feeVe as a young child, and fietful in 
theextiemn Emily wms obliged to engage the services of a youpg girl to 
look after her little 1 oy, while f be attended to the many wants of her suffer- 
ing parent, her nan ow n eaUs not enabling her to engage a more efficim t 
assistant. 
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asid wm busily anii^oyed about her own duties, when an nnutaal noM Md 
crowd in the etreet attracted her attention. They stop|)«4 before her ewu 
deor ; and ia « fear mhuites the blood frose in her reiht ist the sight of her 
lovely boy, borne in the arms of a kind>hearted man, a mangled corpse Hie 
careless nurse had stopped before a shop window, regardless of a rapkHy 
advanoing^carriage^iha horses of which had evidently eaeaped from the 
control of their driver. In a moment the little one had been knocked dowd 
and trampled to death A passer-by picked him up; and,i learning who ha 
was from the frightened girl, carried him home to his distracted mother. 

The old soldier lingered some time after the Utile one’s death, but at last he 
died, and BmUy was left alone. The loss of her father’s pension obliged Smily 
to give up the little house in which she had lired, and to seek for lodging 
suited to her scanty purse. With some diffionUy she met with what she rs* 
quired, and removed her few ariioles of fasnitiure. 

Emily was sitting alone in her little room, eouBidenng what would be *tim 
best ooirrse for her to pursue fihe thought of all her past life, of her happi- 
ness tbedrst year she was married, of all her subsequent folly, and the misery* 
it had brought , then she thonght of her child ; and here memory became 
almost too painful She covered hm- face with her hands, and the tests 
streamed fast down her cheeks She had written to her husband after her 
father's death, but had received no answer , and la her misery she thought 
perhaps he, too, was dead — another victim fo her misconduct. 

Emily’s melancholy reverie was here interrupted by her landlady, who 
suddenly opening the door, said, A gentleman, ma'am, wants to speak 
with ye.” 

Emily started up A tall man had entered the room, and stood gasing 
fondly sad ansiouatly at her. She looked again ; surely — could she be mistaken 
in the uvemng gloom ^ ^ 

Emily, my wife said he 

* It was John ; and the nest moment Emily was weeping tears of joy in her 
husband’s arms 

** Ton will not leave me again, John?” riie sobbed 

Never, my darling, 1 hope," be replied , ** I was preparing to come when I 
rucemd ymir Mtar. " 

" Have you lost your ap'hointmeiit, then P" asled Emily 

*' 1 hare gpven it up," he replied, *' Emily, I am a rich man " 

** A rich man repeated J^lntly. 

** Tes, my dear, a rich man," said John, as she stared at him in astonish- 
ment "You may look," he added, ** but it is true. Do you remember 

i A * 
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^ lodgttd with fn old Kr. ) lenfcm? Well, he took a great 
fancy itt^me ; at»d whea He died. Haring no relationfi-^i leagt, none . that 
He e^r acHnowled^ed-^Ho left all Hie property to me* 1 Had alwaye believed 
him to He pooiT ^ bat I dwcorered, to my surpriee, that he wae worth nearly 
twenty thimiand ponnda. The firet thing now to be done is to seek for a com^ 

fortablahome, which' we can once more call our own/' 

. . '' * 

John/* said: Xmily, timidly, “canyon ever trust me again?'' 

my darling, fully and entirely,” he replied. “Otherwise we should 
hare little happineea.” 

“Then, John, will yon please not gire me an allowance,’' said Emily. “I 
would rather ask you when I want anything, and then 1 shall not. be so easily 
tempted to' do wrong. ” 

<< Very well, my dear, just as you please,” said John, 

Smily^nerer again gave her husband Oause to regret his confidence in her. 
ijyen had she been disposed to err, the sight or the recollection of that little 
green mound, with its sixnple white head-stone, would hare arrested her steps, 
by bringing to her mind the memory of those four sad years, urhioh 

she had felt so bitterly the oousequenoes of her first debt. 

M A. lEf. 


COOLNESS— A TALK ABOUT A HEAD. 

Jake was a little buck negro who belonged to Ur. Taliaferro ; and w&s 
said to have in his little frame a heart as big as General Jackson’s — to say 
nothing of Napoleon Bonaparte and Zack Taylor. He didn’t fear even Old 
Kick ; and as for coolness— he was as cool as the tip-top of the North Pole. 

Oxie day, Pr. Tnlls<ferro, upon occasion of the coinnienoement of a medi* 
cal College, of which h^ held tbp chair of Anatomy, gave a dinner. Among 
his guests vfa9 a well known ventriloquist. Late \u. the evening, after the 
bottle had done its work, the conversation burned upon courage, and the 
Uootor boasted Considerably of the lion-bjaart of his favorite man, Jake. He 
offered to bst that nothing could scare him ; and this bet the ventriloquist 
iook up, naming at tho seme ^ime the test h® wanted imposed- ^ake was 
eent for and camp. 

' Jake/ said the Doctor, ‘ I have bet a large sum pf money on your, head 
and we must wiu it. Do you think you ca^ 1’ 

f Poyry bell, marster,* replied Jake, * jest tell dis nigger what he’s to do, an 
he’ll do it, shore.* 

f I want you to go to the dissecting room. Ton will find two dead bodies 
fe, Cut off the headnf one with a large knife which you will find there 
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and bring it to Ufl. iTon mu«t not tako a homvar ; ifod 

frightened.' 

•Dat’s all, is it? inquired Jake. »Oh 1 berry bell, PH do dat shore for 
sartin ; and aa for being frightened the debbal beraelf aint a gwine to frighten 
me.* 

Jake aooordingly aet off, and reaching thie diaseotipg room^ groped abon^ 
until he found the bodies. He had juat applied the former to the neck of 
one of the fatter, when from the body ha was about to decapitate a hollow 
and sepi^hral voice exclaimed — 

* Leit my head alone !’ 

* Yea, sah/ replied Jake, * I aint *ticlar; and tudder head ’ll do jee as well. 

He accordingly put the knife to the neck of the next corpse, when another 
voice, equally unearthly in its tone shrieked out — ^ 

‘ Let my head alone V 

Jake was pozsled at first - but answered presently. 

* Look a yah ! Master Tolliver sed I mnst bring one ob de heads, an' yoe^ 
isn't a gwine to fool me, no hew !' and Jake hacked away until he separated 
the head from the body. Thereupon half a dozen voices screamed out— 

* Bring it hack I bring it hack V 

Jake had reached the door, but. on hearing this turned round, and said^ 

* Now — now, see yah ! Jes yon keep quiet, you deuce ob a foal an’ don’t 

* r 

wake np de women folk. Marster’s only gwine to look at the bumps,’ 

* Bring back my head at once f’ cried the voice, 

* Tend to you, right away, sha !’ replied Jake, as he marched off with the 
head ; and in the next minute deposited it before the Doctor. 

* So you’ve got it, I see, ' said his master. ^ 

* Yes, sha,’ replied the unmoved Jake, ‘ but please be done lookin' at him 
soon, kase de gemplin told me to fetch him Bock right away.^ — Americom San, 

SlquiTT. — A gentleman travelling in a gig in the vicinity of London, on com. 
iag to a turnpike, stopped for a ticket, and while the gate.keeper was procu- 
ring it he threw the toll-money down on the road. The gate-keeper with 
great coolness, took it up and placed the ticket upon the same spot, which 
the gentleman perceiving, and being anxious to proceed on his journey, re- 
quested him to give it itp : but taming mi his heels, he said, ** No, sir, where 
I receives my money, there always leaves the receipt : and immediately left 
the gentleman to get oat of the gig, and take it np himself- 

Anvtcs TO Wives .-^A wife must learn how to form her husband’s happiness 
in what direction the secret of his comfort lies | she must not cherish his weak' 
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metiiM hj tl9#m i irii« nuiat not Ttiiiklgr fvm io tu« prm. 

jttdxo^. Ear motto muit bo never to irriate She mait itndj never to idfvew 
^he entail itook of patienre in man'a natnre, nor to inoreaoe h^e 
obetinaof b^r trying to drive him j never, if possible, to have seeaes. 1 doubt 
muoh if a real quarrel, oven if made up, does not loosen the bond between man 
and wife, and soiuetlmes, unless the affectiou of both be very ainoere, lastingly. 
If ifltitatiofi should obonr, a womaa must axpeot to bear ftom most men a 
Stvougldi and vehemence df language far more than the OOoasion requires 
Mild as tfell as stem men are prone to this exaggeration of language ; let not 
a woman be tempted ever to say anything aaroastio or violent in r#a1iation. 
The bitterest repentance must needs follow snob an indulgence, if she do. 
Men frequently foig what they have themselves said, but seldom what is, 
nttered by« their wives They are grateful, too, for forbearance in snob oases ; 
for, whilst asserting mo^t loudly that they are right, they are often oonsoious 
that they are wrong G-ive a little time, as the greatest boon yon can bestow 
to the irritated feelings of your husband — TKd Enghah Matrbn. 

A LUAnnsn Duo — On the Third Avenue there is a house where one family 
^Miidii^ on the third floor, take one of the morining papers, while another 
family, who ooonpy the second floor, snbsoribe for two others. The carriers 
throw the three papers in the hall early each morning, and the family on the 
third floor send down their large dog for their copy. With the ntmost regu- 
larity, this sagacious quadruped, who was reared on Prince Edward’s Island, 
seloota it from among the three journals, carries it np stairs in hiS teeth, and 
delivers it to hii mistress, never at any time making a mistake as to the 
papers. Although tlq» 'dog's movements have been carefully watched, during 
several mornings, no one has been able to offer any reasonable oonjeotures as 
to the means the dog uses to distinguish the journal bit mistress snbsoribes 
for ft-om others 79fh TVtbiMis. 


THE FO&SAKEN 

Nay, dear sister, do not ehule him ' 

I'ho’ deenly he hath wronged me, 

1 cannot bear to hear harsh Words 

Agaiast him spoke, tho 'e'en from thee ! 
For how eaa 1 forget the hour, 

The blaakad hours, with him I patt. 

The loving words I've heard him breathe. 
The smiles tl at o'er his face were cast ' 

IBhonld he e*er return, oh, tell him 
I lov'd, T lov’d but him alone, 

That nontber hnaM e'er di»uu*d 
The worahipp’d beauty of his own ' 

And say 1 ever thought of him. 

Tea, e'en when in the arms of death, 
And that I wish'd him ery joy, 

And bleM'd him viith my latest breath ! 
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TAKJ! EiCH HAKD ' IK IfBJltXDSHlP. 


'Tia an hoaMt love to tore the iand 
Our khoth^r's ate|i h«tfh hall«>w'^ mAdd/ 

'Fur lovd 'eikcr^i ^asut^ wsMrIi traifekfol haud, 
in light enduring ^th array'd : 

But, loring thuii ear native ielo, 

Have vre no share to give another, 

And, . easting off our earthly guile, 

In every stranger own a brother ? 

Let'etake each hand in friendship erer, — 

B'er why should eolonr^ cUme, or name. 

Opinion, creed, or langnage, sever 

Warm hearts that beat with life the same ! 

The blackainan toiling 'mong the oan^s, 

He hears the doctrine that ye tell 
The red-skin o’er the weaiem plains, 

He listens to your words as well : 

And much they wonder at the kind. 

Unselfish precepts that ye give — 

But marvel more to know and find 
So different’s the way ye live. 

Then take each Irand in friendship ever — 

For why should colour, clime, or name. 

Opinion, creed, or language, sever 

Warm hearts that beat With life the same ! 

The wild man feels his simple life, 

Though full of wrongs and much transgress loo, 

Is with the love ye preach morn rife 

'Ilian yours, with all your loud profession. 

He sees, in savagenesa refined, 

Ve boar strong anguish through the earth. 

To uvercoms huU. crush your kind. 

And much he doubts your preaching’s worth. 

Come, take each hand in fr^ndship ever-^ 

For why shCuld colour, oliine, or name. 

Opinion, creed, or language, se er 

Warm hearts that beat with life the same ! 

The faithful heart has love for al2» 

And Good is yet but in its youth — 

Who would riiot aid to break the thrall ' 

That binds it from immortal Truth ? 

To aid with deeds that will not fling 
Poor Truth about away-worn rover. 

But, throning her tn hearts, will bring 
More happiness the wide world over ! . 

Tl'en tat e eeieh' hand in ftiendship ever — 

For a»hy Should colour, clltne, or name, 

Opinion,* creed, or language, sever 

Warm hearts that beat with life the same ! 

FHM0BBICK B^oca. 






^ kxm ^ snglish studies, 

J^jFficfcroaw. .H*, my good friend, I have met with one difficulty— <Mie very 
Atrange word, H.ow you call H-o-u g^h ? — Tutor. Hnff. — Fr. Trees Hm, Bvf ; and 
Snuffyou epetl 8-n.o«it-g-h,1i\ !— Tittor. Oh, no ; *9wvj(r is S-n-u double f. The 
fact is, .words ending in cugh are a little irregular. Ah, ver* good, 'Tis 
beanttful language. ff-.o^u«g«h is Hujf, I will remember ; and C-o-u-g-h Guff. I 
have one bad Guff^ ha \^Tvtor, No* tiat is wrong. We say Kauf, not Cuff 
— Kay/t eh bien. Huff and Kauff and, pardomez moi, how you call D-o-u>g-h 
^Dufff ha!— No, not Duff. — Fr. Not Du/.? Ah! oui; I understand — 
is Dau/, hey! — Tutor. No, D-d-U-g>h spells Doe. — Fr. Doe! It is ver* fine 
wonderful language; it is Dos; and T-o-u-g-h is Toe, cortainement. My beef-^ 
steak waf very 2he. — Tutor. Oh no, no; you should say Tuff. — Fr. Tuff? and 
the thing the farmer uses, how you oall him P-l-o-u-g-h, Fluff? Ha ! yon smile: 

I seel am wrong; it is Flau/? No ? Ah, then it is PZoe, like Doe; it is beautU 
ful . language, ver* fine — Ploe ? — Tutor. Fou are still wrong, my friend: it is 
iFl6w, — Fr. Plonv! Wonderful language! I shall understand ver’ soon. Plow 
Doe, Kaiifj and one more — R-o-u>g-h, what you oall General Taylor ; Rauf and 
* Bo&dy ! No P certaiuement it is Row and Ready ! — Toutor. No : R-o-u-g-h spells 
Ruff.-^Fr. Ruff, ha ! Let me not forget. E-o-u-g-h is Ruff, and B-o-u-g-h is Buff, 
hal^Tu^or. No, B(/w. — Fr. ’Tia ver* simple, worderful language ; but I have 
had what you oall E-n-o-u-g-h! Ha! what you call him?— N. F. Home 
Journal. 

DisssRTiiTioM UPON sH.wrNS. — Loi'd Allen, in conversation with Sam Rogers, „ 
observed, I never put my rasor into hot water, as 1 am fully convinced that it 
injures the temper of the blade. No doubt of it, said the wit; show me the 
hiade that would not be out of temper if plungdd into hot water. 

CoHJSCTURAL UNowusnoB.— The following trite but pithy dialogue occurred 
lately on the Epsom Road, between a Oooknoy and a oonutryman : — Cockney ; 

I say, Bill, my good fellor, viole is the vay to Epsom ? Countryman ; How did 
you know my" nam 3 was Bill? C.>okney ; Vy, 1 guess’d it. Countryman; 
gut how did you know 1 was a good feijow ? Cockney ; Vy, I guess’d it. 
Countryman ; Then guess the way to Epsom. 

Smokiho,— W hat harm is there in a pipe ? sa^fl young puff-well. None that 
1 know of, replies his* companion, except that smoking induces drinking, 
drinking induces intoxication, intoxioatiju induces the bile, bile induces jauu* 
dice, jaundice leads to dropsy, dropsy terminates in death. Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it. • 

CosPEssioNB. — A young Catholic lady was at confession. The confessor, 
after askiug several quedtions relative to her coutesBiou, felt some curiosity to 

know who was t. ho fair penitent : be asked her name : the lady not choosing 
to satisfy . im. lep edj Karher, my name is not a sin. 
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As APT iLLugTBATijtir. A pepgoii fidted how it happened that in«ay beautiful 
ladiefl took up with indifferent husbande, after manj hne offeri^ W 9 S thttv 
aptly auBweted by a mountain ^aideu. A young friend of hera rac^detted her 
to go Into a cane brake^ and get him the handsomest r cod. She must get it 
once going through, without turning. She went, and obming out, brought him 
^ite a mean read. When he asked her if that was the handsomest she saw« 
Oh, no, replied she, I saw many finer as I went along, bat I kept on, in hopes 
of one much better, until 1 got nearly through, « and then 1 was obliged ta 
take up with any one I could find — and got a crooked one at last. 

The hbh-pbceed husband. 1 like the Bible, Prayer-book, in short, every 
thiug but the (Companion to the Alter, said a hon-peoked husband. 


A GAU*VTLET FOR THE MEN. 

m 

m 

I maintain it ; all the heroism of the present day is fco be found amOng 
women. I say it to your beards. I am sick of suoh remarks as these — “ Poor , 
fellow ! he was unfortunate in business, and so betook to drinking;” or 
** Poor fellow! be had a bad wife, and lost his heart.” Whit does a woman do 
" who is unfortunate in business, I should like to know ? Why, she tries again*, 
of oonrse, and keeps on trying to the end of the chapter, notwithstanding the 
pitiful remuneration man bestows upon her labour — ^notwithstanding his oft- 
n repeated attempts to cheat her out of it when she had earned it.” What does a 
woman do who has a bad improvident husband? Works all the harder, to be 
sure, to make up his deficiencies to her household : works day and nights 
smiles when her heart and back are both breaking — speaks hopeful words 
when her very soul is dying within her->*-deDieB herself the needed mersel to 
increase her children’s portion — and, crushed neither by the iron gripe of 
poverty nor allured by the dudaa smile of temptation, hopefully puts her trust 
in Mim who feedeth the sparrows. 

She — “ the weaker ae^ ?*' Out on your pusillanimous manhood ! '* Took to 
drinking because he was unhappy Ble.s8 his — big — Spartan — soul.” How I 
admire him*” Couldn't live a minute without ho had Everything to his mind — 
never had the slightest id,ea,of walking round au obstacle or jumping over it 
— ^never practised that sort, of philosophical ^mnastics-— couldn’t grit his 
teeth at fate, and, defy it J;o doits worst, because they chattered so, poor 
fellow.” Wanted buttered toast — bad to eat dry bread ; liked to ride, but had 
to go a- foot ; fond of wine, but had to drink beer ; oouldu’t smoke, though hia 
chimAoy did ; rushed out of the world and le^ his wife and children to battle 
with the fate that his coward soul was afraid to meet. Brave, mag&nhimous, . 
fellow! 
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we are couBtantly hearing that the ext ravagano^ of women debara 
;irouag men from the btisa of matrimony. Poor things; they can't select a 
^fe Jrcm'oiSt the fVivoloiis oirctiU of fjashion ; there are no reflnedj well ednoa- 
ted« ladylike, practical girls and ^omen, whom any man, with a man's soul 
might be proud to call wifO} nobly struggling for an h* nest maintenance as 
writers, governesses, teachers, sent pstressesi and millii ers. 

, They never read such an advertisement as this in the papers: — *'Wantedi 
by a young girl, a situation as governess- She can teach the English branches, 
French and Italian, and is willing to accept a small remuneration to secure a 
respectable home." 


.Fudge ! Kone so blind as those who won’t see. The truth is most of the 
young men of the present day are selfish to the backbone. “ Poor,” too-^very 
poor fiever make up a bachelor party for a nice little game jnpper, washed 
down with champagne at seven shillings a bottle ; never smoke dosens of 
cigars a-day at threepence a-piece : never invite themMlveB to go to concerts 
“the opera, or the theatre ! Wish they could get married, but oan’t, at least 
not till, as they elegantly express it, **they meet with a pretty girl who has 
the tin.” 




Fankt Fkbm. 


* Tan Fauttf Postaait. — All you sitters expect to be flattered, and very 
little flattery do you bestow. Ferrersely, you won’t even see your own like- 
nesses. Take for instance, the following soeney which 1 had from a miniatnre- 
painter .‘-^A man, aged about forty, had been sitting to him — oixe of aeUttla • 
pretensions as you can well hnagine ; you would have thought it impomble 
that he could have had an homieopathio proportion of vaxKiiy->-K 3 f personal 
vanity at least ; but it turned out otherwise He was described at a greasy 
bilious man, with a peculiarly oosventieai aapset-^that is, one that affects a 
union of gravity and love, « Well, sir,” said the painter, “that will do— I 
think I have been very fortnhate in your likeness.” The man looks at it, 
and says nothing, — puts on an expression of disappointment. •‘^What, don’t 
you think it like, sir ?” says the artist. Why — ye-ee-s, it is li-i-ke — but—” 

« But what sir P I think it is exactly like, t wish yon would tell me where 
it is not like P” ** Why, I’d rather you should find it out yourself. Have the 
goodness to look at me.” And here my friend the painter declared, that he 
put on a most detestably affseted^ grin of amiability. ** Well sir, upon my 
#ord, 1 don't see any fault at all ; it seems to me as like as it can be j 1 wish 
you'd be so good as to tell me what you mean.” ” Oh, sir I'd rather not — I’d 
rather you should find it out yourself— look again.” “ I can’t see any 
difference, eir ; so if yon don't- tell tno, it can’t be altered.” “ Well, then, 

. with rShLctanee, if J must tell you, I don’t think yoU have given my 
^sigprmifoM'aheut ids 

'' Blackwood’t Magawne, 
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LOVE AND INGRATITUDE. 

♦ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ - - ' - r-' 

XttB foIlowiDg auQcd lie, . though belonging to our own unpoetioal and 

imrotnaii&ic though perfectly cofirpct; all its details* will ^‘ot, t 

trust* -pror^e the less touching* It cpmes , unacoompaniedy, it is true, by those 
growing descriptions that gem the romances of the Uf^at Unknown. In it will 
be found no wild and, wizard forest* ^ iito well got Up tempest* no mon- 
strous dwarf nor fountain fairy; but lacking these advantages* it has — what 
the lovers in the Scottish tiovols hd.Te uot-^that fervid imssion smd'hehirt-felt 
Hontiment which made Mademoiselle 0ellIinert the nibst unhappy, the most 
amiable, and the most interesting of women. ' 

A few years ago the minister who was at the head of affairs in Frani^e 
was a person of the most unblemished integrity* but liis want of capacity 
and his ignorance were such as fiw, except those who had personal know- 
ledge of the man, would be inclined to credit. 1 allude to the Duke ds 
Richelieu* first minister to Louis XVllf. Two facts 'will give the meastire of hia 
mental acquirements — a.s to his bravery and probity they were univeraaify 
acknowledged, and have never been called in question. One of the things that 
most annoyed him; particularly when he had to spoak in the Chamber of Poors , 
was his incapability of reading fluently. He was so occupied with tlio Cpera- 
tiou of spelLiiig when he endeavoured to read from the tribune* that he TtA- 
quOntly forgot altogether the ineaniug of the words ho pronounced. The follow- 
ing fact will show how little of a statesman he was. On one occasion he received 
a letter from the modern Noro^ Ferdinand V J 1. This sage sovereign, in a parox- 
ysm of outraged and impotent pride at the revolt of his colouiee* wrote to him* 

1 wish for no agent between you and me. If you - will give me twenty 
vessels of war, I will make over in full sovereignty to Franco for over jtJho 
Island of<^aba — a place that with four thouMiUd French grenadiers you may 
render impregnable,*' The Duke de Richelieu lost up time in peremptorily 
refusing this offer — an offer, which* if accepted and carried into execution, 
would.* by flattering the national vanity* have Mooxiciled the French ,'tQ the 
Bourbons. This president of Liuis XFlII’s Council seemed however to have 
formed a just estimate of his own capabilities, for the greater part of his time 
was passed in playing with a huge monkey* and in endeavouring to escape from 
the impertunities of the Sweden, who it was said, had conceived 

violent paadion for hiaa, ' With these slender pretensions* he was, however 
ambitious of remaining first minister : to aoconiplish which, nut .very easy 
task, he got about him some men of tried talent* fluch >s M Mounier, whe 
had been secretary to Napoleon. But amongstv theso-the pet;son w'hom I shuU 
call M. Moranbert, was not the least rsme^able. Between this geutlsSlian 

« Tills story Will aatmaUr recall to the reader's 014 id the recent sscriAce of a virtuous, rich 
and lamimted Udy, to the same spf^ies of a viclcmi heorWessuas* w.iu'ii here displayed. . 

1 B 
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fkndmyaelf a oonBiderable degree of intimacy^ from a aimilarity of pnrBuits 
and frequent opportnnitiee of meeting, existed. He lived in tho Rue du Bac, 
elose ta the Minister’s hotel ^ iny abode was in the Roe do V arannes ; and his 
mistress Mademoiselle Gpllimert lodged in the Place da Corps Legislatif. I 
have no hesitation in naming her by her right name, first, bocanse she is no 
more, and next, because many traits in her character cannot but secure to 
her memory the admiration and regret of every generous and feeling mind. 

“ But your voice falters as if you were going to weep ?*’ said tho philoso- 
pher Yolney, to \yhom 1 was tolling this anecdote. True, 1 think 1 yet see 
those large, black and langnishing eyes, and hear that touching voice re- 
sounding in my ear and troubling my heart. Charming, unique creature ! 
You are no more P Years have passed since the grave has hid you from my 
sight, and yot the recollection of you still stirs my inmost soul. — You^^' 
loved her then ?’* — “ No — Oh ! Gellimcrt, oh t Mornnbert ! you were both 
prodigies — one of woman's tenderness — the other of man's ingratitude. 
Mademoiselle Qellimert belonged to a respectable family, which she quitted 
to throw herself into the arms of Moranbort. Ho had nothing, and tho 
little |>roperty she was entitled to was entirely sacrificed to snpply tho 
necessities and oven fantasies of Moranbert. She regretted neither her dis- 
sipated fortune nor her ruined reputation — her lover was all the world to her. 

This Moranbert must have been a most seductive irrosistable sort of 
person On the contrary, he was a little, morose, taciturn and sarcastic- 

minded man, with a shrivelled countenance, a dark sallow complexion and a 
poor meagre figure ; in a word, downright ugly, if a man can be called so, 
the expression of whose countenance announced intelloot andlsagacity.*’ — **And 
it was such a being that turned tho head of this charming girl P'’ — Does that 
snrprise you ?” — ** Certainly." — " You ?" — “ Me," — ” You forget then your 

adventure with Mademoiselle D , and the utter despair into which yon fell 

when that creature forbid you her house — ** Let us not think of that, go 
on with your story.” — ” When I asked you if she were beautiful, you mourn- 
fully replied, no j if she were Witty, yon answered that she was a simpleton. It 
must be her talents or accomplishments then that enchanted you P You said 
■he had but one — and on my asking what ""that rare, sublime and marvellous 
talent was, yon replied, that it was that of rendering you a thousand times 
happier while in her society than you had ever been in that of any 
other woman. And why may not the warm hearted tender Mademoiselle 
Gellimert have imagined that in tho society ofo Moranbert, a happiness 
await her similar to that which made you once exclaim, that if 

that creature D. persisted in refusing to see you, you would force 

your way into her prosonoe and blow your brainS' out at her feet. 
Did yon not say so ?’’ — ** I did, and even at this moment I cannot say why I 
did not do it.” — Acknowledge then." — “ Oh, I acknowledge every thing yon 
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wiflh— my friend, the wiaeqfc amongst us should thank his stars that he has 
not yet met with the woman, be she handsome or ugly, witty or silly, who 
may hare the power of rendering him mad enough for chains and a dark 
room — But to our story.” 

The Duke (ie Eichel ion, having on his hands the afiTairs of all Europe, 
which at th‘it tim'3 were treated of in Paris, and being unable to do any 
thing himself but play with his huge monkey, throw the whole weight of 
Vmsinosfl upon the confidential persons in his office.* The health of M. Mo- 
ranbcrt soon felt tho effocfcs of rhis incessant application. To render his task 
loss laborious, Mademoiselle Gellimert learned two foreign languages, and 
while her lovor reposed, she sat up tho greater part of the night making 
extrar-ts from the reports of French agents and spies at St. Petersburgh 
and pcvoral of the German courts. But a still more painful labour was that 
of dccyphering the voluminous despatches in cypher addressed to tho 
Duke de Bicheliou by the weak-headed personages whom he had sent to all 
the cupitals of Eiiroprj with tho title of ambassador or minister plenipoten- 
tiary of tlio King of Trance. Those gentlemen, few of whom were capabl^ 
of writing a sonsiblo letter on their own private affairs, knew not how to 
make a selection of what was important, from what they hoard themselves, 
or were info^m^d of by Uioir agents at tho courts where they resided. They 
therefore wrote down every thing, no matter how trivial or indifferent, 
which came to their knowledge j and as they attached a wonderful impor- 
tance to their communications, they wrote them in tho most secret cypher, 
which was snppoRod to be known only to the ambassador and the minister. 
This cypher, which was a of mathematical calculation, and was 

the invention of one of the pupils of the celebrated Laplace, w'as changed 
from time to time. When poor Madomoisolle Gollimort had passed a whole 
night in transcribing in French th'rty or forty pages, she had then to make an 
abstract of the contents in two or three. This was by no moans an easy task 
as it was indispensably necessary to preserve ^ho utmost respect towards the 
noble friond of the minister who wrote to him from St. Petersburgh or 
Vienna. Sho was therefore obliged to give an air of importance to what in 
itself had neither weight nor value, for she dared not state simply that such 
or such a dospaf eh contained only idle reports or useless intelligenco. Made- 
moiselle Gollimert, to keep ennvi from taking possession of her lover learned 
music, and took lessons in singing from one of tho first Italian singing-masters. 
In a short time she was enabled to repeat all the favourite airs of the Opera 
Buffa, of which Moranbert was a passionate admirer. And often has it hap- 
pened that after employing the whole night in translating Russian and Ger- 
man letters, and transcribing 'cyphered despatches, she passed tho greater 
part of the next day in an, effort to beguilo the somhre humour of Moranbert, 
by singing Italian airs to him, till her voice failed her, and acute pains in 
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tLe chest WJirtiod h«r of the injury she was doing ^iersolf. la this Aiafeetnent 
there le northing ited • Doctor C. L whe attended her in iioTcneftS, and 

e-4C0oarud her whe.i in dii^tress, ii4 still alire to atte'tt its truth. But 1 had 
almost’ fo7'g >t ten to tma iMcm one of her first misforfcanes — the petaecution 
which she had to suffer from her family, who were irulignaut at the publicity 
of .her attaohnai^it to lilor inbert. Her relations, aided by the priestSj pur- 
sued her from one quarter of Paris to the other, from house to house, so that 
for a oonaiderable time aho was forced, in orde; to escape their fury, to liye 
at a distance from Moraubert, and to confine herself entirely to the house, 
boring this time she passe 1 all her days in translating or copying for her 
loyer ; and at night when we wont to see her, the instant she beheld him, all 
l.er sorrows, her fatigue and her inquietude vani'^hed, and she was happy, ^ 
f erf octly^ happy. Nor did she cease to be so till Moranbert became ungrate- 
ful. But, it is impossible that ingratitude should hare been the recomponoe 
of many rare qualities, so many proofs of d tvotod tenderness, so many 
and, groat saorifioos.” — Ah 1 you deceive yourself, Moranbert was ungrateful. 

A '.ay came when Mademoiselle Gellimert found herself alone in the world 
bsrsft of honour, of fortune, and of friends. On the morning of that day of 
* agony and d(‘spair, she came to my lodgings. She was pale as death; and 
though it was but the night before that the cruel blow was strnok, she had 
aU the appearance of one who b Ad suffered long and grievously. Her eyes 
were dry, but it was evidently from abundant woeping. She threw her- 
s-.df inte> an arm-chair. She tried, but in v.iin, to si>ealc ; and stretoliing out 
ter arms towards me, she Uttered a o y of anguish. ** What is the matter," 
Slid I; “is ho d?ad ?’ — “Ah; worse than tliat ; he loves me no 
U nger, he abandons me " “ He loves you no longer ?’’ — “ No," — “ He 

abandons you !" — “ iS, yea ; after all that I ha\o done and suffered. 


Ah, sir, my brain is troubled ; have piry on me ; do not quit me; above all, do 
n ’t le ave me to' mysolf," On pronouncing these words, she seised my arm 
with n strong oonvulaivo grasp, as if some one was approaching to tear her 
a vfty. .“You have nothing to *fear! Mjbdetnoisello. What is it that lean 
d<v foryon®" — “First save me from mysolf. He loves me no longer; my 
presence aiinoy.s him ; he hate^ me; he abandons me ! he leaves me ! he 'eaves 
tue *" To the repetition of these last words sureoeded a profound silence 
which was followed by a burst of convulsive laughter, a .thousand times more 
harrowing than the accents of despair or the soreams of agony. After this 
came bears, sobs, and quivering lips, endavouring bui in vain, to give artlon- 
late expression to the “o’erfranght soul." This torrent of grief 1 waS' care- 
ful not to check, nor did 1 address myself to her reason until X saw that her 
heart was exhausted and rendered torpid by the violence of its agitation. 
1 thou said to her, “ And who has told you that he hates and abandons you?" 
— “He hiiiiself.’* — “ CouiCi Mademoiselle, you must Have better hopes and 
jjiore e\.urige. He cannot be such a monster." — “You do mi know him j 
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l>ut 7 o-a will know him .” — ** I cannr^t heliere it.” — “Vo j will Does 

he love uny one ?” — “ No.” — “ Have you given him aay caneo of ja»loU''S y 

or discontent None whatever.” — What then can be the eause 

My inutility.^ I have no longer any property ; 1 am of no nae to him. He 
thinks of noihirig now but his ambition. Von know he was always ambitions. 
The loss of" my health, of »ny ch-inm. 1 have suffered and fatigued myself 
FO much-; ennui, diagust.” — “ But in ceasing to be lovers you may remain 
friends.”— “ Impossible, I am become an insupportable object to him ] my 
presence he looks upon aa a misfortune . If a on knew what he said to m'\ 
Fir !‘— he told me that if he were condemned to pass twenty-four hoars in the 
same room with mo, ho w'4>uld throw himself out of the window ” — “But 
this aversion cannot he the work of a moment.” — “ How should 1 know? He 
is naturally so die lainful, so iticlifferent, bo co’d-hoarted. lb is so difficult 
to see to the bottom of such minds ; and then one is so unwilling to read one’s 
o vn death-warrant there Of th!B however, he informed me, and in the harsh- 
est term.s !” — “ This I cannot by any means understand.” — “ I ha\e come 
here to ask a favour of you ; will you graut it bo mo ?” — “ Cortainly, whaliie er 
it may be.” — “ As h ' respoobs you, and as you know all that he owes to me 
he will probably bo a sliamed to show himself before you as he really ia.V 
— “Yes, I do not think that he will have the effrontery or the power to do 
so. 1 am but a weak woman and he disregards me ; but you as a generous, 
just and honourable man, will have some influence over him. Give me yoi,ur 
ar.n, and do not rofu.se to accompany me. 1 wish to speak to him before 
you. Who knows what effect niy grief and your presence may have. upon 
hirji ?’* J immediately conseuted, and sent for a coach, for Mademoiselle 
GollimerL was too W'oak to go on foot. On reaching "kLoraubcTt’s house, the 
coachman opened the door of the coach, but Mademo aelle Gellimcrt was 
unable to come out. She was. .seized with a voilent fit of trembling, her tee'h 
knocking' together, and her kne s quivered as if under the' influence of a 
Buddtm attack of fever. Pardon me. Sir ; a moment ; I cannot. What 
have I to do here ? I have taken you from ydar business for no purpo*:©. I 
a n sorry for it j pardon me.” I offorod her my arm. She attempted to ri*e, 
but could not. At length recovering herself a little she rose and came forth 
Baying in alow voice, “ Tmust in, I must see him. Who knows what 
in\y happen? I may probably die at his feet.” Not without considerable 
difficulty she crossed the court^yard, and ascended the staircase to 
Mok'ftnbert's apartment. We found him seated at his desk, in a morning- 
g >wn’ anid nigUt-oap He saluted me with a motion of his hand, and 
oontinued to write. In a few moments ho rose and came towards mo saying, 
“You must ooufeas, Sir, that the^e women are extremely troublesome sort 
of persons. I have bo make a thousand apologies to you for the extravagant 
oondact of this lady.” TDlion turning no the poor creature, who was more 
dead than alive, hf‘ said to her, “ Madehioi olle, what is it you now want of 
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TndPIt nppelbrs rms thit after the clear and ponitive manner in which 
I explained myself, every thin!? .should ho at an end between you and me. 

I have told you that I love you no longer. This I toM you in private, but 
it soems to be your wish that I should repeat it before this gentleman : so 
be it ; Mademoiselle, I love you no more. I ean no longer find in my heart 
a trace of the passion 1 had for yon : and 1 will ad 1, if that can ijl any 
way console you, that I feel a like iudifferenoe towards all other women. — 
“Bat toll me why yon dd* not love me.’* — “I am ignorant of the cause 
myself ; all that T can say is that I began loving you without knowing why, 
and I now cease to love yon with as little reason, and I fool that it is 
impossible my passion should ever revive. It is a malady I have got rid 
of, and I. felicitate myself at b'^ing perfectly cured.’* — “What faults have 
I committed — “ None.” — “ Have yon any aocret cause of objection to my 
conduct ?” — “ Not the slightest. Ton have been as constant, devoted, and 
affectionate a woman as any man could desire to possess.” — “Did I evev 
omit doing any thing tl at it was in my power to do for yon ?” — “ Never.”- — 
“ ftavo I not sacpificedfor yon my family and friend ?” — “ Tis true. “ My 
fortune ?'* — “ Certainly, and I deeply regrot it,” — “ My health ?” — “ It may be 
go My honour, my ropiitationj^^my repose?” — “ All that you wish to say.” — 

“ And yot I am odi< us in your sight ?** — “ That is a harsh thing' to say, and 
a harsher still m hear ^aid : but since sneh is the fact, I mnst avow it.**— 
“Odious to him ! oh God!” At these words a deadly paleness spread itself 
o^er her face ; her lips became of an ashy hue, largo drops of perspiration 
rolled down her cheeks and mingled with her fears ; her eyes closed, and her 
head dropped helplessly on the back of the chair; her teeth became firmly 
fixed together, and a convulsive shuddering ran through her whole frame 
^ill exhausted nature sought refuge in a fainting-fit, which appeard to me 
to be the accomplishment of the hope she had expressed at the gate of the 
house — ^that she* should die at his feet. She continued in this state so long tha^. 
I became seriously alarmed. I^jookoffher cloak, undid her robe, loosened 
the lace of her corset, and sprinkled some drops of the cold water on her 
face. After some time she half opened her ©yos, and endeavoured to mur- 
mur I am odious !” 1 ut could only articulate the last syllables of the fatal 
word, and sending forth a shrill but feeble scroam, again relapsed into 
insensibility. During this agonizing struggle, Moranbert remained calmly 
seated in his armchair: his elbow resting upon the table and supporting 
his head. He looked on without the lea.st emotiou, and left me the care 
of recovering her. I said unto him repeatedly, “ But Sir, she is dying. 
You should call for assistance.” To which he replied, smiling and shrugging 
his ah oul ders, “ Women have a faster hold of life than you think. They do 
not die for such trifles; it is nothing; it will soon bo over. YOu do not knOw 
them ; they can do with their 1 odies whatever they wish.” — “ But I tell you 
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Bhe is dying.” And in fnct she appeared deprived of all animation, and 
would havo slipped off the chair upon the floor had I not siip|H>rted her< 
Moraubert now started up, and paced about the apartment muttering to 
himself in an impatient and ill-humored tozm, “ 1 should willingly have 
been excused this scene, but £ trust it will bo the last. What the devil does 
this creature want P I did love her, ’tie true, but I love her no longer. This 
she knows at present, or she never will know it. Every thing that t an be 
said on the subject is now said.” ** No, Sir, every thing is not said. Do 
you suppose it to be the part of an honest man to waste a woman’s property 
and then abandon her and what can I do P I am as destitnte as 

herself You should at least share in the misery to which you havo reduced 
her.” — That is an easy thing to say, but she would nut be the better for it, 
aud I should be much the worae.”"-r*‘ Would you have acted in this manner 
towards a friend who had sacrificed every thing for you P” — “ A friend ! a 
friend I I havo no groat faith in friendship; and after this experience of 
passion and sentiment I shall henceforth have little to do with them.” — 
** I am sorry not to have known this sooner; but is it just that this 
unfortunate woman should fall a victim to the error of your heart P” — **And 
how do yon know that a mouth, nay a day later, 1 should not havo become 
a victim to the errdr of her heart ?” — Why, all that she has done for you 
and the state 1 now see her in, assuros mo it never oould havo been so.” — 
Oh, as to what she has has done for me, 1 take it fully balanced by the 
loss of my time.” — ** Oh, M. Moianbert, how can you for a moment put in 
comparison your timo with all that this woman has saorificed to you.” — “ X 
have as yet done nothing, 1 have yet no hold upon the world, I am now 
thirty years of age, and it is time for mo to look to myself, and appreciate 
at their just value all these fooleries. I am only a dork, and may bo turned 
adrift to-morrow should a change in the ministry take place. The very confi- 
dence with which the Duke de Richelieu honours me would be a reason for his 
successor's dismissing mo. And you must know, Sir, tjiat notwithstanding this 
handsome apartment and the fine horses you sse me ride, I have not this mo- 
ment hundred louis in the world.” — " Impossible,” I exclaimed, “ I. know that 
some timo back you were in possession of forty thousand francs.” — ** True 
enough ; but, thinking from my knowledge of the minister's secrets that I 
migh speculate safely at tlio f/ovrscj I ventured the whole, and lost it. I 
must before six months become nuistor of requests, and to accomplish that it 
necessary to forswear women, their fainting-fits, and all suoh-Iike absurdi- 
ties, about which I have already lost too much timo.” During this oohver- 
sation, poor MademoiseJIle Gellimert had a little recovered herself, and on 
hearing the last words, she exclamied with great vivacity, “ What does 
ho say, the loss of his time ? Did not 1 learn two languages for the pur- 
pose of lightening his labour ? Have 1 not road hundreds of despatches and 
deoyphered for a long period upwards of three hundred pages a month ? Hare 
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T. not written, iranslMed, lind copied day and night for him? Hito I 
not exhauBied my strength, ruined my e\e8, and dried np my blood with con- 
stant labour and applioaiion, and' contracted a disease which will probably never 
leave tneP T^t is the cause of his disgust, though he will not avow itj but you 
shall see It.*^ Asahe said this, she bared her shoulder, and showed me an erup- 
tion befiring all the marks of confirmed erysipelas. There is the cause o f his 
deBcrtion,'^. said she; there is the effect of the numberless nights employ- 
ed in writing for him.” At this moment we heard the noise of approaching 
footsteps, and a aerrant entered to say that the Duke de Hichelieu was coming 
up stairs. Moranbert turned iiale. I entreated Mademoiselle Gellimert to leave 
the Room. said she, I shall remain and speak to the Duke de Dichelieu * 

1 shall unmask before him this worthless being.*’ — “And of what use will that 
be or none,” ropied she. — “ You aio perfectly right, and you yourself 
would bo the first to regxet having donenso. Let us leave him to his ingiati- 
tude i that is the only vengeance worthy of you.” — “ But not the only one that 
he deserves,” she exclaimed, and then added, “but let us go instantly, for 1 
gannot answer for myseU* what 1 may say or do.*’ Mademoiselle Gellimert 
then quickly rushed out of the rcoin. I followed her, and heard the door 
'clapped too violently a fLcr all. 1 have since learned tliat strict orders had 
been given to the porter not to perm't her to enter the house. 1 returned 
with her to her lodgings, whore, we found Dr. C. L. waiting to see hor^ 
The passion which he entertained for Mademoiselle Gellimert- was almost 
as intense as that which she felt for Moranbert. 1 related to him what had 
taken place at the house of the latter; and amongst the signs of anger, 
grief, and indignation which escaped him, it was not difhcult to discover 
something like satisfaction as no reconciliation having taken place. Such 
is mankind, oven the best of the species. In consequence of the scene hero 
described. Mademoiselle Gellimert was affected with a long and dangerous 
malady, during which the gtnerous and devoted Doctor watched over her 
more as^idousjy than he would have watched over the first woman in Franco. 
While the danger was imminent, he ee pt in her chamber upon a mattras. 
During her convaleScenoe we formed plans^ for the employment of her time. 
As she understood English, and wrote her own language with great purity 
and grace, I made an arrangement for her ^vith a bookseller for some trans- 
lations from English poetry, which were executed in such a manner as left 
me little to correct. I showed her a little opera which T had written some 
years before. She remodelled it, particularly the deiiouem&fitj and added a fe- 
male character full of piquant originality. It was put into the hands of a 
composer, who unfortunately turned out to have no 'gehius, but a world of 
science and a tolerable stock of hatred for Rossini. After a long course of 
the inevitable intriguingj|^mahoeuvring, &c. the piece was brought out at the 
Opera Comique. The plot ‘and dialogue w^ore generally admired and praised ; 
but thanks to ihe^scientific and stupid music, our little opera had but twelve 
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i^epresentations. Mademoiselle GetHmerfc had for her ah^re of the ptipflta ^ 
thousand francs. The estoitatlon of this, for her 00761 situatiw, rest^i^* 
somewhat of. her fbrmer gaiety* Siooe the desertion of Moranbert, the 
passion of Doctor 0, L. for Jlademoiselle Gellimert had made wonderful pro- 
gress. One day after dinner, as he was expressing the sentiments he felt 
towards her with the purity, tenderness, and.nato^ of a child, and yet the 
finnesse of a man of talent, she interrupted him, and said with a frankness 
that did her infinite honor, Doctor, it is impossible that the esteem I hare 
for you can admit of any increase. 1 am indebted to you for a thousand good 
offices, nay for my life j and I should be as great a monster as he whom I 
shall not name, if I did not feel towards you the deepest gratitude. I en'ler- 
tain not only respect but admiration for your mind and talents. You speak 
to me of your love with so much grace and delicacy, that I should, I believe, 
regret your ceasing to speak on that snbject. The idea alone of being 
deprived of your sooiety, or losing your friendship. Would render me miserable* 
You are a man of unalloj^d worth, if any such there be ; and I do not think 
that the heart of a woman could fall into better hands. I preach to minb 
^rom morning to night in your favor, but preacljjmg is thrown away where 
there is not a true vocation. I am aware of your sufferings, and it pains me 
deeply that I cannot put an end to them. And yet there is nothing that I 
should not risk to render you happy — every thing that is possible for me to do» 
without exception. Jfay, Doctor, if you will jnarry me, yon have but to say- 
so. This is doing all I can do ; bnt you wish to be beloved, and that I cannot 
promise.” The Doctor, who listened to her with his soul in his eyes, made no 
answer, but seizing her hand kissed it and covered it -with his tears. As for 
me, I knew not whether to laugh or weep. Mademoiselle knew the Dr. well 
for the next morning, when I said to her, ” But, Mademoiselle, if the Doctor 
had taken yon at your word?” She replied, ** I should have done as I said; 
but that could not have happened, for my offer was of a nature not to be 
accepted by a man of the Doctor’s character.^* — " Why not ? If I had been 
in the place of the Doctor I should have married you, and trusted to time for 
the rest.” Yes,” she replied, “ but had you been in the place of the Doctor, 
Mademoiselle G^llimert would not have made you the same proposition.*’ 

About this time Mademoiselle Gellimert seemed to have attained a state 
of appai^ent resignation, which led ns to hope that before long she would 
Recover altogether her health and spirits. Through the interest of Dootot' 
C. L. she obtained a situation in a great ootton-mannfaotory near" the 
charming valley of Montmorency. The proprietor, a wealthy man and foftd 
of his leisure, finding that the *eeal and assiduity of Mademoiselle Gellimert. 
rendered his presence less constantly necessary, confided the management- 
of the concern in a great measure to her care, and allowed her such a salary 
as would^ with her frugal habits, have enabled her to lay up a handsome, 
provision for her future years. About this time the Duke de Brichelieu went 
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Otii of x>^ce ; auU Horanbert;, as he had surmised, Idat^his situation. In 
the eonvera^tlous we had upon ibis event, Mademoiselle GelUmort spoke 
with respect of , hie talents, hut with contempt of his selfishness. This was 
a*, further i^easoii for,, our belierinjg^ that she was thoroughly oared of her 
passion. 'Mo ranbert, on being dismissed,' returned to liis natdve province, where 
there are several extensive iron-works. 1'he proprietor of one of the prinopal 
esrablishnieut of this kind, who was a distant relation of Moraubert, took 
him into his employment, hiod in a short time, from his activity, business- 
iico habits, and useful knowledge ( for he was a good chemist) he secured 
his entire confidence and good will, and was sent over to England to inspect 
the iron-works in thkt c<)uritry, with a vievC* to the adoption of any 
improvements they might suggest to him. On passing through Paris on bis 
way' to Calais, he made not the slightest inquiry relative to Mademoiselle 
Qellirnei't,. though ho met both the 'Doctor and mo mure than once. Tiiis 
ci.cuinstanoe seemed dee])ly to affect this unfortunate girl ; for it appears 
that-, notwithstanding her apparoub indifference and expressed contempt 
f'or his character, sbo had always looked forward with anxiety to the fall of the 
Duke de Kicheliou's miuis|^y, — hoping that, on a check being put to th t 
ambitious projects of Moraubert, his heart might have reverted to her, and 
brought him a penitent to feet. But when she learned that he was 
ac.tiveiy emploved in bis native pi’ovince, and that his ambition, though it 
had changed its object, did npt the loss absorb all his thought, she appea'-od 
completely hoart-struck, and sunk into a state of melaindioly stupor that 
las ed several daN^j. From this state, however, she aroused herself, but evi- 
dently by a groat effort, and gradually assumed, at least outwardly, a philo^o- 
ph D resignation, which in an orditiary character might have passed for good 
humor. The last time T stw her was at her lodgings in the Rue Monthlanc 
oa a fourth story, which she mvle use of on her occasional visits to Paris. 
Decror C. L, and two other friends were with her. She was speaking of her 
present fate and past happinessrwith apparent gaiety, when all of a sudden she 
exclaimed as if speaking to herself ** This has lasted too long;” and before 
we could be aware of her int mtion, she sprang to a window at the other 
extreibity of the room, got on the balustrade, pronounced tlie words, “ Adieii, 
4>cteufr and precipitated herself upon the pavement.. Wild with horror we 
rushed down stairs, bat on reaching the street found her lifeless. A crowd 
surrounded the body, from more than one of whom were heard the expressions 
“ ilifoa Quelle ast belle ! C'esl un dejtvspoi^’ d'amour/* 

In a will which was found in her desk, she left her furniture, books, and a 
few thonsrtnd francs, the all she possessed, to M. Movanbert, director of the 
iron-works at — I have heard, bub I hope for the lionour of manhood that it is 
not trae, th»' M Moraubert, showed not the slightest sign of eirotioxx on 
learning the ^eath of tlx is devoted B.nd interesting girl, who loseu not 
wiwly but too well.'^ 27w Calctt.'iu literari/ 
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O broad aud limpid river " 

O ^nkfi BO ^ir and gay ! 

O meadows verdant 6ver! 

* O groves “in green array ! 

O if in field or plain 

liy love sboiijd bap to be, 

Ask if her heart i at ain 
A thdiight of me ! 

O clear aud oryste^. dews 
That in the morning ray, 

AH bright with ailvei«y htios. 

Make field and foliage g‘iy— 

O if in field or plain 

My love .should hap to be, 

Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me ! 

0 elms that to the breeze > 

With waving branches play ! 

O sands, where oft at ease 
Her careless footsteps stray ! 

' 0 if in field or plain 

My love should chance to be, 

Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me ! 

O warbling birds that stijl 
SaJute'the rise of day, 

And plain and Valley fill 
With your enchanting lay — 

O if in field or plain 
My love should hap to be, 

Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me! 

* • ANONYMOUS. 

CHftiSTENiNO.— A countryman, carrying his son to, bo baptized, the parson 
asked what the name was to be. Peter, my own name, an* please your 
reverence. Peter ! that is a bad name : Poter denied his master. What then 
would your reverence advise ? Why not take my name — Joseph ^ ah, he 
denied his miBlfress. 

WotexN and young men are very apt to tel} what secrets they know, from 
the Yf^nity of haying been tinisted, 

A liEVBLLBE. — JS(y Lo»’d B. ^had married three wives, who were all his-. 

servants ! a beggar woman meeting' him one day in the street^ made him a ^ 
very low curtesy. ' Ah blow your lordship, said she, and send ycU a 
tife i if you do but Uve lung enough, we sha^ all be ladies in .time. 
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AftoVANCior Low AVD MAltaiAaB-^Tti "orery-day life, unob^amd. or 
|Mrhap 9 unJiead^ coottir acanes of the moat strange and improbable charao. 
ter, ti&0<»tf6d pitiBtt with a strong dash of what is called <*th6 romance of 
iWaUty,” and sometimes haring a Smfme^nent of the most unexpected dramatic 
nature. One of th.es6 events, abounding in incident, and not without roman- 
tic interest, attracted public attention here during the week, nnder cir- 
cumstances similar to the following*. — ^Coachmen and guards— guards in 
parUonlar — ^time out of mind, hare been proverbial for thoir gallantry j and 
events certainly justify the oonclusiou that the modern race do no dishcnor 
to their predeccBsCTB in this particular. It is not, therefore to be wondered 
at that Mr. Robert Moore, guard of ^he London and Holyhead mail, as ho 
passed every day throogh the Abbey Foragate, Shrewsbury, looked with some ^ 
degree oLinterest, which probably displayed itself in his countenance, at the 
possessor of a pair of fine eyes which peered regularly from the window as the 
coach rattled through the street. The admiring look gradually expanded to a 
smile; and then he ventured ou a bow of friendly recognition, which was 
Coquettishly, but unmistakeably returned. This was in the month of April. A 
^ week or two of this pantomimio oourtslup passed, when an opportunity oocured 
which brought them Into more immediate contact. As the coach dashed along 
the street the lady was absent from the window, but ou the road stood a well- 
kxiown female figure, which retjuested to be conveyed to Welsh Pool. She was 
iuvited to take her seat by the guard, and from that moment he was a doomed 
man. In the course of an interesting conversation she inadvertently let drop a 
few expressions, which showed that she was the widow of Colonel Tripp, allied 
to a npble family, and left with a very handsome maintenance. She was lonely 
however, and amused herself with her brother’s children. Mr Moore naturally 
felt increased interest in the lady, was highly delighted with her manner and 
oonversatioUj and parted with her with much regreA They met again : the 
favorable impression she had made on him at first was deepened ; interviews 
were more frequent, and at length he asked the important question; and was* 
after a considerable amount of hesitatioz^ accepted. As was due to the lady 
of Colonel Tripp, Mr. Moore and his bride drove to Birmingham in handsome 
stylb j and on the 15th of June {about two months from the time they had first 
seen each other, they were married by license, at the Old Church, Bdgbaston. 
After the ceremony they immediately started to London, and took apartments 
at the £uston*square Hotel. Here they resided for ten weeks in a continual 
round of gaiety ; and Mrs. Moore took occasion while in London to visit some 
of her aristporatio aoqnaintanoes. A fashionable equipage was always at their 
services ; the sparks were regularly visited ; and Mr. Moore felt roiotewed 
delight and interest in the recognition by his lady qf the nobility as thsy a^so 
lolled easUy along in carriages scarcely more handsome than big own. As it 
was necessary, howevpv, that some settlemeni with regard to her money should 
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tako plaoei ske ez^rcMssed 'a wi«H toi^all oaCHya aa^ Go.y af Lombard^tfbHoiiStii 


^er bankers, ^ asceri^ ezaOtfiy in what oendition her affairs Were. * Sib^ 
accordingly did so, .and found instead of haviifj^S,(X)0^k as she eX^pecte^>’ 
Hesars. Ciiyn had not more than 4 ^ 30002 /; bnt that d, 0002. were invested in a 
club at the Thatched House Tavern, which could l|d easily made available, ^ 
Satisfied with the explanation, they had time to enjoy themselves. ^ Mrs. Moore 
who was particularly acquainted with the £arl of Jersey', made frequent visits 
to his lordship’s house, in Berkeley-square $ called on the Duke of W'ellingtOn 
at^Apsley House, visited at Lord P^mdNton’a and left hei^- cards at the resi- 
dence of many titled friends. CaUing also at the Horse Guards respecting 
military school Col. Tripp had established at Ghathham, while there with 
his regiment, she ascertaiuei,. that ^some further funds were at her disposal, 
ainqunting to some hundreds. Accordingly, finding that she was possessed oF 
an ample fortune, she entreated Mr. Mqore to give up his situation as guard 
of the mail, as not only was it unnecessary, 'as far as pecuniary matters were 
concerned, but derogatory to a lady of her birth and oemnexions. This proposi- 
tion, however, he took time to consider, and, ten weeks having elapsed since 
they arrived in London, they returned to Birmingham. Then it was that whis- . 
pers began to reach his ears that his wife was not exactly su nobly connected as 
he had imagined, and, although he did think it stra ige that, while visiting 
the houses of the nobility with his wife, ho had to remain in the carriage, yet lie 
gave no heed to the slander, and threatened actions against some of his friends 
who propagated it. Writing, However to Mr. Yates, of Pontypool, who had 
a sufficient sum of money of hers in his hands to defray incidental expenses — 
theis trip to London being somewhat expensive, costing about 50d2., Mr. Yates 
returned an answer that he had not a farthing belonging to the lady. Subse- 
quent inquiry made more alarming disclosures. , It was found that the lady 
had not a farthing in the worldj was neither nobly born nor aristocratically 
connected ; was not J^he widow of Colonel Tripp ; and, what was far worse, was 
no widow at all, but Ihe wife of a commercial traveller, with four children. 
It farther appeared, greatly to the chagrin of Mr. Moore, that her maiden 
name was Axon, and she resided with her parents at the time of her first 
marriage, which took place on the 3rd of April, 1834, at a cottage near Meole,- 
called Moneybrook. Bhe was married at Meole, to a Mr. Tripp, a commer- 
, oifll traveller, of Norwich, who was led to expect from her father A considera- 
ble sum of money on l^er marriage which not,, being forthcoming, Mr. Tripp 
Commenced an action iiigainfit Mr« Axon for the recovery thereof. The 
consequence was that Mr. Axon became insolvent ; his son-in-law opposed 
hm petition beforq the Gommissioner> and he was remanded. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tripp, however, continued to^ live togethw for several years and fonr" 
children were born ; but from some ' cause or other they eventually abodt 
two years ago, separated, Mr. Tripp allowii^g his wife sufficient maihietisnce 
for herself and children. Here was a .discovery for Mr, Moore — duped, 
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' ^iaappoiiitod, cheated out of upwards of 5001., and marri^ed to another roan's 
wife ; oe gave iier into ouetody at ^irrolngUaro on the charge of bigamy. 

w^e taken up ^i^ii^uLjiy , ( Ootuber to Shrewsbury/ in casiody of 
Inspector Gloesop; the atgaiost her? and the fact of her 

fir an haaband being alive ,eatiefacturily dofnuustrafced by h’ia being in 
Stirevfsbni^. 'Oil Motiday she w^a remitted to' Jiri ningham, and brought up 
at the public olfioe here,, bu.t uo' prosecutor appearing against her she was 
discharged; and so ended one of the roost congummite piooes of deception, 
admirably contrived, and skillfuUy executed, which has taken pJaoe in this 
part of the .country for some tkuxQ.-^ £hrindnghmn Journal. 

Walking — Of all kinds of jjxerHse walking is that which is the most 
universally attain il)le, and the same tfroe the feat. Calling so many muscles 
into aotiont an4 especially those of the lower evtremitio, which tho 
circulation, is apt t > be more languidly and imperfectly performed, from 
th-e (^egl’ee of resistance proaeuted by the force of gravity of the return of 
flic blowl to the heart — o.illiug moreover so much of the moving apparatus 
of the body into reciprocal and balanced action, flexor and extensor muscles 
being correspondingly exorcised — walking is undoubtedly the best of all 
exercises ^for the purp )Se of health, independently of its secondary, and by 
ng means little useful ellect, of carrying the respiratory organs into the 
freer and purer air, ami exposing the s^’-stem to the extraordinary and 
(at least in the colder and temperate countries of the earth) the healthful 
influence of the direct rays oi‘ the sun. Tho dogroo of tho exercise must 
of oonrse vary with the age, condition, and habits of the individual but 
the degree of exercise, that is in most cases serviceable, is generally much 
underrated, Tw^o miles a day is the minimum distance which a person of 
morderato health and strength ought to walk. If tho "powers of the system 
increase or are stronger to begin with, the minimum ought tb be four 
miles. The object should be, ^in mCst cases, to walk the four miles in an 
hour* and the invalid, beginning, perhaps, by walking a mile, or a mile'and 
a half, in an hour, might ffraiunlly increase his rate of walking until he had 
acooipplLyhed this end. Quick walking calls more muscles into action than 
slow walking does, and is therefore better. JThe muscles of the back and 
trunk, neck., and arms, are comparatively very little used in slow walking. 
A person can hardly walk quickly without using thfem to a very con- 
siderable degree. It is a ipaxim so sound an^^,|]giportant, as to deserve 
fVequent repetition, that tho greauer the number of tho muscles used 
the more advautageous Will bg the exercise .^iSotcrisan on uitd 

RegiTnen. 

; ,.13 > women can bo handsolna-bv force of features alone, any more than 
slsejoan be witty by the help of speech. 
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‘TIM THOTT AND BIDDV LOWK:— A Dallau- 

• 

Oae Sunday to the village chu r-eh 

Koth old and young wore Ho wing ; 

Oh ! ilie bella were riugiiig mdrriiy, 

An. I beau with belles were goiug 

And Mister Trott was H rotting there. 

When HJddy Lowe so smart 
Juht pass d — -and t.ho’ alie onl;f walk'd, 

» Jier eyes — ran through his heart. 

Notv Mister Trott began to leer. 

And tVirow his oye<3 about ; 

But, ah ' ho felt a iiang within, 

Be fuiu would be without. 

*Fora suitor T might suit her well. 

And whv should 1 not please r 
For though I may havti 5 b’ " tocks. 

I've gold beneath my keys. 

For o’er his head he’d sixty years, 

And moro, if truth be told ; 

And, for the first time, now he thv)Qght 
‘Twas frightful to he old. 

The .service o’er, Tina walk'd away, 

And o’ei the fields did ros.m ; 

He sought her oot — and found it out. 

But Biddy was at home. 

Tim made a bow and made a leg. 

And spoke with hesitation ; 

While Biddy frown’d upon his suit. 

And smiled at his relation / 

Hut tho’ so scornfully repuls'd. 

And all his vows proved vain, 

Tim Trott had lost his heart, and wish’d 
To prove liiis loss a-yavn^! 

M ias Biddv met her ancient boau, 

And said with oruol glee, 

‘Oh ! Trott, though you 're a little man. 

You seem to lung for me I’ — 

Tim stammer’d, hammer’d, hem’d, and 
He flattrar’d like a leaf — 

With piteous look he eyed the maidt 
But ODuldn’t hide his grief. 

* Thr»* I’m a man of suhstande, ma’am* 

I'm like a shadow-elf ^ 

I’ve sigh’d end sigh’d until X am 
Like uue hebicie myself i* 

i^uoth she, and with a killing entile, 

(Oh! mosr unkind retort) 

‘Ictu know T’vp cut you, ay, for long, 
bo now I’ll cat vou •Urrt 1’ 



' ; ^ . 

: r, ,' A I i!fii»,Jc^ not of iay #j»e a langlj, . „ 

I w^iiajd my liiabs Were stronger, '' 

Blit yon ii'fever Idv^d m_©, ma’am^ 

‘ , / 8ay, ,«Quld you lovo «ie longer P’ 

But Biddy's h^rt was hard as stone, 

, Ttin’« tears #er6 shed in rain, 

And when 'she ctiod-T-‘ Go, ugly man /* 

Be thought his beauty plain ! 

oth he, • I go — farewell — farewell, 

I weefi^for Tni resigned ! 
feel my heart that beat before — 

Lett heating is behind 

' P»<ypiwiCJT FtTi.rrTiMriT.—i* Judge Barnet was once orerturned in a rery rough 
road, ’'upon* which the coachman pulled off his hl^t, and asked his master's 
pardhn. Oh, returned the judge, never mind, John ; yon only made good 
the prdpheey, that the judges shall be overthrown in stony places. 

A Tbxubr Mato — C ounsellor Garrow, daring his cross-examination ofa^ 
• prevaricating old female witness, by which it was essential to prove that 
a tender of money had been made, had a scrap of x>nper thrown to him 
by the connsel on the other side, and on it W3>8 written-* 

Gsrrow, submit; that tough old jade. 

Can nevor prove a tender maid. 

Wnirn WAY YOU Lmi:.*— How many knaves do you suppose live in this 
street besides yo irself ^ Besides myself I do Von mean to insult me 

Well, then, how many do you reohon including yourself ? ” 

T. Moosb’s son. — S ir Ifhoimas Hoore for a long time had only daughters^ 
hla wife earnestly praying that they might have a boy; at last they had a 
l^y, who, when he oame to man’s estate, proved but simple. Thott prayedst 
so long for a boy, said Sir Thomas to his wife, that at last thou hast got one 
who will be a boy as long as he Hvea.' 


THE BOOk-WOHM AND HlS WT^E. 

To « de^ scholar said hiS wife. 

Would S were a book, my life 1 '* 

.On me ‘you thp» would eomotjmes look. 

Htit T would be l^e very book 
lhat you would mostly wish to see ^ 

Then say, what volume should 1 be ? , 
An almanack, (said he) my dear; 

‘ You know we change them ev*ry year. 
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THE TENDEfi MISTEKSS. 

« 

TROlf THE ITALIAN Of SOAVE. 

During th© winter of the year 1776, whioh, for the quantity of snow, and 
long and hard frosts, was so severe in Italy, and in the less temperate' 
climates of Grermany and France was hard in th^ most dreadful degree, so far • 
as to freeze over the largest and most ra^id rivers, and cause the death 
of several people; at Metz, in Lorrain, it happened, ch it on one of the niosc 
bitter nights, when a cutting north wind was blowing, a so dier was destined, 
to stand sentry at a post, which was completely eicpoBed to the inclemenoy 
of tlie freezing w'ind ; and as he had been for some time in bad health, he was 
ill calculated to bear the hardship of the duty he was ordered up:m. There 
was a young woman, to whom he had been betrothed, and who loved him 
tenderly, that, upon hearing he was to be exposed to such bitter cold weather 
became extremely troubled at the news, fearing very much that he wou'd 
not be able to undergo such severe hardship, in the delicate state, of his 
health. Miserable as such distracting appehensions h^r, she not ooIt^ 

could not close hor eyes, but oven go to bed; and her angu .=h increased w len 
she thought his hour was come to stand sentry, and be exposed to the cruel 
rigour of the bitter cold, which she already supposed had 1 enambed and 
overpowered him. Being unable to endure longer this tormenting anxiety, 
she in the darke.jt time of the night, notwithstanding the hard frost, deep 
snow, and piercing w'ind, wont courageously to the spot where he had been, 
placed as sentry, which was not far off, and in reality found the unfortunate 
soldier so shivering and benumbed with cold, that it was not possible for him 
to hold out long -r. She therefore begged and entreated him repeatedly, and 
earnestly that he would retire to hor house, and warm himself at a good fire which 
she had prepared, but the soldier, who well knew what a crime it wmuld have 
been considered, thanked her, and firmly refused to quit h:s post. At least for 
a few moments,” said she, ** till the numbness which has seized you is dis- 
solved.” To which the soldier replied, that Nothing could save his life, if 
•it should ever be known. The young woman replied, with vivacity, "thai> 
he would uudoutcdly lose it by staying, and that death which was oertaixx 
must be avoided first. Nor was it certain, or even probible, that the fact 
should ever be known to any one : and Heaven, that was so merciful, would 
not be SP^ much against him.” — “Although it should be unknown,’* said the 
soldier, “how could I dare forsake my post so vilely, and leave it defenceless? 
Neither my duty nor my honour would snifer it-'* — “ Though yon go,” said, 
she, with a determined voice, “I do not intend that the post should remain 
abandoBsd ; for a few moments I shall have courage enough to supply your place. 
Gome, then, no more words •, give me those arms.” 8he thon said so much,, 
and enforced her entreaties with her tears to such a degree, that the soldi^, 
overcome by them, and also urged by pressing necessity, as he saw thilt 

1 x> 
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it would not be in bis po^er to resist long, in the state in whit h he found him-'* 
self, against such piercing cold, and likewise comforting himself with the 
hope that in a few moments he would be able to return to his post^ and that 
the ciroumstanee would ueTer come to light; ha therefore foiiowed her 
adwice, gave her his arms, cap, and great coat, entrusted her with the parole, 
and departed. 

The pleasure of having sarecl her lover was the cause that the delicate 
young woman hardly fe^t the cold, although it was really intolerable ; when, 
alas 1 soon after, the round made its appearance. Dismayed at the unfore- 
seen event, instead of challenging the round, as usual in such cases, the 
aSTrightod young woman found her voice fhiled, and she kept silent. The 
round, on receiving no answer, thought that the sentry was asleep or gone ; 
they ran immediately to the post, and found with astonishinent m his place;^ 
and under his garb, a young woman, who, full of terror and confusion, could 
not find words to give an acoonnt of her coming there. 

Sihe<Wa8 taken to the guard-house, and when recovered, related with a 
* flood of tears, implonnar pity for her loior, all that had happened A party 
of soldiers was despatched without delay to her house, whore the man was 
found, hut so benumbed and stiff with cold, that they despaired of ever 
recovering him. They began to warm him, and continued their endeavours 
BO long, that at last they brought him io himself 

The unhappy man found he had been brought back to life, only to suffer 
a more cruel and lamentable death , for the next day a court-martial was 
held, and, as he had foreseen, he was condemned What words cculd express 
the anguish and sorrow of the unhappy young woman, who, besides bCing 
doomed to lose the sole object of her love in so horrid a manner, felt the 
remorse of having been the cause of his mournful end ’ — However, her grief, 
far from discouraging and overcoming her, gave her now courage and 
strength With dishevelled haii and loud lamentations, she instantly ran 
wherover sho thought to find pity and assistance for him. The unheaid-of 
new case excited alroadv by itself compassion for both, in the hearts of all 
who were informed of it, and in particular, admiration for the tender young 
woman who had given such singular pioof of ardent and courageous love. 
Persons of all ranks, and especially those of the highest, were not slow, in 
interposing. their good offices, that, in consideration of the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the case, the rigour of the law mjght be mitigated. 
The ladies in particular, considering her as a new ornament to her sex, 
employed such strong interest and prevailing entreaties, that the prisoner 
was pardoned freely , and the worthy young woman had not only the happi- 
ness of saving his life, but shortly after was united to him in marriage, with, 
a handsome portion, according to her condition, by which she saw the 
flirtunate accomplishment of all her wishes. 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF DISTlSOUISHSD CHABAOTBES. 

ADDfsoN, npoB boitig given over by his physioians, sent for a yoang dissolttfcb 

nobleman to witness his disBolntion; when he entered the ohambar, Addisi^ 

who was extremely feeble, and whoso life hung quivering on his lips, observed 
a profound silence. The youth, after t long and awftil pause, at length said 
in low and tremulous accents, “ Sir, you desifed to see me j signify your com- 
jnands, and be assured they shall bo executed with religions ddolicy.” Addison 
look him by the hand, and with his expiring breatlj replied, “ Observe with 
tvliat tranquillity a Ckristiau can 

Rouhseau^ feeling himself about to expire, nJesired his attendants to place 
him before his chamber window, that he might once more look upon the 
flowers, and bid adien to nature, which had ever afforded him so much 
delight. 

Epaminondas, “ first and best of men,’* received his mortal wound at th^ 
battle of Mantinoa. In the agornos of dissolution he was solicitous only, fof 
his military glory and the succerfs of his countryineu. “ la my shield safe ^ 

A.ro the Thebans victors were questions that ho repeated with the 

utmost anxiety. His shield was brought to him, and he was at the same time 
informed that the Spartans Were defeated, A glow of brightness suffused 
itself over his countenance, even in the moment of death. In the midst of the 
general affliction, one of his moat intimate friends exclaimed, Oh Epammorf- 
das ! yon are dying, and wo .^hall lose you entirely, without a hope remaining 
of seeing you revive in your offspring ; you leave us no children behind you. ’ 
“ Yoh are uiistakou,” replied Epaminu^das calmly ; shall leave behind me two 
immortal daughters— tho victory of Leuclra, and that of Mantmea.” Ho 
then commanded th ) javelin, which was rankliugin his side, to be extracted, 
knowing that it would occasion his immediate death, and gently expired m 
the arms of his surrounding friends. 


IloscoitfMo.v, at the moment he expired wirti a peculiar energy of voice, 
uttered two lines of his own version of "Dies Ira;.*' 

Wallek repeated some lines from Virgil in his last moments. 

Chauceb, » upon his doath-bede. lying in his grefce angiiysse,** (to use his 
own remarkable words) composed a balade or moral ode, and thus bade fare- 
well to the vanity of human wishes, . 


CoEneltus DE Wrt, who, as Hume says, « had bravely serred his country 14 
war, and who had been invested w'ith the highest dignities,'* fell a saoiftco 
to popular prejudice. He was delivered into the Hands of the executioner, 
and while suffering the severest tortures, repeated the 3rd ode of the 3rd book 

of Horace. “ Justuin, et teuaoem pTOtw>«iti virutn,” &c, 
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Of him that’s steadfast to his trust, 

Firm in resolve, th’ unNhiken sonl, 

N civic rage oommandihg what’s unjust ; 

No tyrant’s threatfnl frown can e’er control. 

MxTASrAsro, after having reoeived the sacrament, broke out with all the 
enthttsiaam of religion and poetry into thi^ollowing Etnnsas : 

T’offro il tuo proprio figlio, 

Che giA d’amore in pegno 
Nacchinao in piooiol seguo 
Si voile a not donar. 

A tui rSvolgi it ciglio, 

Guardo chi t’offro, e poi, 

Lasoi, Signor, se veroi, 

Lascia di perdonar. 

. The Philosophical departure ofSocBAXEs is well known. \ 

Lucaji, when the monster Nero ordered his veins to be opened, died while 

reciting some lines from his own Pharsalia, in which he had described a dying 

wounded soldier. 

* 

•The Spectator has translated the sonnet which the famous Des Baereux 

composed in his parting moments. 

• 

Jon BERT, a brave French general, who fell, crowned with glory at the battle 
of Novi, in the mo . nent of his dissolution, cried aloud to his fellow soldiers, 
marchez, mess en/atis, jo meure pour ma } airie** 

The Chevalier B.ayard, for his groat valour obtaine;! the surname of 
he hon Chei'alier sans peur et sans rcproc//c : he a rcompanied Charles Vi 11 into 
Naples, and performed the most incrediblas acta of heroism. Being mortally 
wounded in an action with the Imperialists in Italy, and perceiving bis dis- 
solution was at hand, it is said he recommended himself to God in fenent 
prayer, and then requested to be placed near a tree, with his face towards the 
enemy, at that time victorious, observing to those aronnd him, “As in life 1 
always faced the enemy, so in death I will not lurp my back upon them ” 

WotFE.— The death of this general, related by Bmollett, is equally animat- 
ing. In the assault upon Quebec, he stationed himself where the attack was 
modt warm, and as he stood conspicupus in the front of the line, he had been 
aixned at by the enemy's raarks-men, and received a shot in the wrist, wnich 
however did not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a handkei- 
oliief round his hand, he continued giving orders without the least emotion, 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, when 
another ball unfortunately pierced the breast of this « young h©ro, who fe 1 in 
the arms of victory, just as the enemy gave way, Whan the fatal ball look 
placOi General Wolfe finding himself unable to stand,* leaned upon the shoul- 
der of a iiautenant^ who sat down for that purpose. The officer seeing tie 
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French give way, exclaimed, “ They run ! they run I ' Who run ?'* cried 
the grf!lant Wolfe, yrith great ea:!f •ruHfls ; when the lii'sttenant replied, “ The 
French !" Then,” said he, “ 1 die happy.” So saying the hero expired, in 
the 34th year of hU ago. 

Haller. —This {’elohrolod physician perceiving his end approadiing, kept 
feeling his pulse to the la.'it moment ; and when he found tha Ins wus almost 
g )ne, he turned to his brother physician' ami observed, “ My friend, the 
artery ceases to beat,” and almost instantly expired. 

Adrian — This e npsnr dying, made that celebrated s ddress P' his soul 
which Pope has so bcautil'ullv cransUiled 

Chatklar was one of thi many anfortunat'i indl vidu ils who wore sacrifioecl 
at the shrine ol‘ Mary's hoanty. From Jiistorical records it appears that, this 
youth, who was condomned to death for an improjicr attachment to his queen, 
met his fate with the gro t cst fortitude, and asnended the soafTohi divested 
of e\ erv sentiment of foar. On the scaffold ho made a verv laconic address 
to the spectators, the sub ect of whiclvis not recorded in liistory, and turning 
towards the window of the chamber usually occupied b\ the queen, and whiijh 
commanded a view of dIio S])ot, ho still professed his u lalf crn-ble passion, and 
gloried at meeting his fate in sneh a cause; he then refieatod some lines 
from the works of Ronsard, which were very applicable to his situation, and 
with a dauntless demeanour gave his head to tlie block, which was 8dve‘r«.il 
hy the exeontmner at one blow. 


’ LOVE, HOPE. AND FORGIVENESS. 

Love, hope, and forgive j — there's a charm yet unbroken, 

Whose radiT-Tice was not enkindled to die; 

The rose ’refti of blossom, though shorn, leaves a token, 

Ontliviug the frowns of a winterly sky. 

And why should the heart o’er its failings be brooding ? — 

The spirit so lofty, give homa^ to strife ? 

Though care be oppres.sing, ambition deluding, 

Love, hope, and forgive ; — ’tis the watchword of life. 

Oh, Love is the symbol of Heaven’s high dower, 

Gem-woven by angels, for mortals to wear ; 

Like a beautiful sunbeam that follows the shower. 

Illuming each impulse, and drying the tear ; 

And Hope hath a shield against weapons of sorrow, 

A balm for tlie wound of each thorn by the way ; 

Forgiveness ! — we know not who’ll need it to-inorroW| 

Though walking ereef in the right path to-day. 

J. M. L. 

I FAN'CY the proper means of increasing the love we bear our native country 
is to lesidd some time in a fuieign oue. 
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A CouJiRE!, in the Cofmmoa 

Who wnB esteem’d a mighty Wit, 
tJpon the strength of a chano^ hit, 

Amid a thousand flippancies. 

And iiis occasional bad jot:es, 

In bullying, bantering, browbeatiiig, 

Uidculirg, and maltreating 

’Women oi ^^tber timid folks. 

In a late cause resolved to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire farmer — one 
Who by >1 B uncouth look and ga^t, 

Appear’d expressly meant by fate 
For being quiza’d and play’d upon. 

Ro having tipp’d the wink to those 
In the lack rows. 

Who kept their laughter bottled down 
TTniil mir wag should draw the cork, 

He ainilcd jocosely on the clown, 

And 'went to work. 

“ We’l, farmer Niimscull, how go calves at Y^rk ? 

Wh; — not, sir, they do with yon, 

But oti four legs instead of two.” 

“ Officer !” cried the legal elf, 

Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

T)o, pray, Keep silence clown helow tliere. 

Now l<»ok at me, clown, and attoud, — 

Hrive 1 not seen you somewhere, friend r*’ 

Yecs — ^ery like — I often go there.” 

“Our rustic’s waggish — quite laconic,” 

Tlic c<n’;u'='el cried, with grin sardonic ; — 

*' T wisli T’d knowu this prodigy, 

I’his genius of the clods, when 1 
On circuit was at York residing. — 

Now, farmer, do for once speak true, 

Mind, you’re on oath so tell me, you 
Who doul tlesF tfhink yourself so clever, 

In the IVest Riding?” 

“ Why no, sir, no; wo’ve got our share, 

But not so many as when you were there.” 



New Mmthly Magazine. 

Connubial Bliss.— I once met a free and eftsy actoi*, who told me he had 

passed three festive days at the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness of , 

without any invitation, convinced (as proved to be the'’ case) that my lord 
and my lady, not being on speaking terms, each would "suppose the other 

had asked bi/e owd 

•TiiE great art of life is to play for much, and Btiike little. 
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,, .A BQMANTIO .^yOSY. . ... 

An elderly lady, who livQdt ni one Of tlib atiiall streets of tlie J'anbonrg St. 
Jaoqnoi, sent to Brittan/'for a yotlng girl to ^^^a^t upon her Slie was far from 
being rich income of 2.00Q francs (^ahout £[30) wa» her wliple revenue j and 
she had to exercise no little economy to mako this small surn last her tho 
whole year through. The young girl, sent her by a relative iu Brittany wai^ 
named Poriue, and slie came with an excellent character. The old lady was 
every day more pleased with Ferine, for every day* showed the young girl to 
bo economical, tidy, careful, and most industrious. Twelve months passed 
away without so much as an unkind word being said between them. One mor- 
ning the old lady returned home in a state of great agitation, and said to « 
Porine, ‘*You must leave this house. Look out for a place this very day 

Do you send me away, madam?*’ exclaimed Ferine, bursting into a flood . ^ 
of tears. 

** No, I do not dismiss you,” replied the old lady, mingling her tears w\h 
those Ferine shed sofastj ** I do not dismiss yon, but I can keep yen no longer, 
for I am mined” ^ 

Tho old lady had heard a few minutes before that lier little capital had 
been lost by the bankruptcy of one of her kinsmen, t ) whose hands she had 
confided it. ’( 

“ If that’s all, madam,” said Ferine, “ that’s no reason why I should leave 
youj at your age you require somebody to serve you,” 

“But my poor girl,” exclaimed tho old lady deeply touched, “ you do not 
understand what it is to be ruined. I can neither pay you nor feed you.'* 

“ If that’s the case, madam, I shall not ask you to feed or to pay me ; but as 
you have been a mother to me, I will treat you now as a daughter should treat 
her mother. I will work for you and for me.” 

The old lady protested against Ferine ’s doing any such thing — but in vain. 
Ferine obtained a situation in the neighbourhood as a maid-of-all work, but 
she retained the right to give one hour every day to the old lady’s service, 
when she would make the latter s bed, sweep out the room, and cook the 
breakfast ; and every night she slept in the old lady’s chamber. She would 
every day bring the latter some fruit or fowl j in short she acted towards 
the decayed gentlewoman as if the lattet had boon indeed her mother. 

This patient self^suffering lasted two years without an hour’s intermisson 
when a brother of the old^ady’s died-**a brother she had quarrelled with years 
age, and had lost sight, if not remembrance of, for many a months# He died 
a wealthly bachelor, leaving his whole estate to his sister. As hpon as the old 
Ijsdy came into possession for her property, she adopted Ferine for her daughter 
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and heirrsfl, attid placDd her in one of the best boarding-school in Faris, that 
she might receive an eduoaT/ion suited to her new posilion^ and marrv as 
well as ^the heiress of several thousand francs a-y-^ar might hope to do. 

TKKaK are women who do not let their husbands see their faces till they 
are married. Not to keep you in suspense, 1 mean plainly that part of the 
sex who paint. ^ 

No man is so insignifioanjb as to bo sure his example can do no hurt. 


LINES ON THE GRAVE OF A CHILD. 

- Oh, pwoet my baby I Heat thou here, 

So low, BO cold, and so farsaken ? 

And cannot a sad lather’s tear 

Thy once too lovoly smiles awaken ? 

Ah, no' ' within this silent tomb 
Thy pai>*nt8’ hopes receive thoir doom ! 

Oh. Bw ot niy baby! round thy brow 
The -o^e and vow are twined togethe- ; 

T/io D-iO was blooming — so wast thou — 

Too iloondng f.ir for death to gather. 

riie yew was green, — and green to me 
For ever lives thy memory. 

1 have a flower, that press'd the mouth 
Of om upon lus cold bier lying, 

To me more fraerrant than the south, 

O'er banka of op’ningi violets flying ; 

Although its leaves look pale and dry. 

How blooming to a father’s eye ! 

Oh, Bw'eet my baby ! is thine head 
Upon a rocky pillow lying, 

And is the dreary grave thy bed — 

Thy lullaby ^ father’s sighing ; 

(^h, changed the hour since thou didst rest 
I pon a inothoi’s faithful breast I 

OH I ran T e’er forgot the kiss 
1 gave thee on hat morn of mourning,* — 

That last sad tender parting bliss 
From lunncence to God returning ' 

Way’st thou repay that kiss to me 
In realms of bright ctexiiity !. 

Tt 38 with books as with women, whore a certain plainness of manner and 
dress is more engaging than that glare of paint and airs and apparel which 

may daxzle the eye, but reaches not the affections. 

« 

He submits to be seen iln oiigh a microscope who suffers himself to be caughi*. 
in a fit of passion. 
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Wo happened the, otihef ftig'liii, t(».av'OTlioaT Wiio fellovvin^f or diaiK''! 

tain f^ectard ,T)rhi<?h hi»<mT*ht ii« ,ao mneh ie mind of Mrs. Caudte, that wa . 
imagined a Verhatim - Wtattjmeti^' of it might ho enter baiiitg ffo those 
the opinion/ Hk'e ourselves, that the noblest study of man, is mnnaa 

“O, yes, Mr. Codling, cmip ft tara / that’s alrvays what men' say 

are doing when the^v go ont -of a night ! What dois ' taking a turn, .mean^ 1' 
should like to know? d les it mean that yon ha' e been iurning up a tumbler?, 
or turning up the odd trick? or turning round tho billiArd t.able.^ eh? M"./ 
Caudle?” “JVo.” “What sort ol turn were yon takinTr, then® and why do you 
come home so sleopy and stupid ; not even speak to me, — me that has'boei 
toiling and working for yourself and 'children thi> whole weary day ? Didn’t 
I put wristbands and'buttona on allybar shirt'-, besides tnehding other articled, 
that no wife but myself would be ae-^n handliue: ? didn’t T let, ont the tuoks in all 
t^flina's white mu'^Hn fr cks? poor darling? she will scvon have no frauk^ to 
put, on, T fear, if her father is tired of being a domestic man.” “ Tut, stuf !'l 
“O, Codling, Codling’ this time six yea»*5 ngo, you did not use me so very 
cnollv; hnt it’s tho way wdth all yon men; you forswear your.self every day* 
and hour that passes. AVhat do y<^u x»roiniso to us w'hon j^on arc on your knees 
begging, praying, weeping, and heseoi-hing, that we should beoom,e yo ir wiYc 5 fl ? 
do you t ike titDw of an evening then? don’t you sit by ns like slave's, ani 
swear before heaven that you w-ould feel blesc if all tho evenings of your live? 
were passed in onr society? Ye^, of course you doj hnt now you are tired of 
m 0 ,-^bas©, nn-ungrateful, (sob.-*), o, ho ho!” “For heaven’s sakf.\ my dear 
Dorcas, stop ! I am neither base, nor am T tirod^of ^ou; I was only taking a 
walk with my friend ro])joy along the b^'ach, — the moon is so fine” 
“Oh, Codling, so It used to be six years ago,-— so fine Yon would not have 
me lose it for the world. ^ You never think of me, or my dear Paulina or Ame- 
lia; oh ! no it’s all Popjoy n >'v. I don’t like to walk on a mormlight night, - 
my little dears don’t like to, dam"© about on the white sand, chased by tho 
glittering surf, — not they?- hut t^o|jjoy. likes it! WoMl see how ai:i this will ond, 
Jnst look at your extravagance since yon got acquainted with, that fellow — 
hovel* a day passes but isemething new eemes home from the tailor’s ; and lottJc 
how many pairs of patent boot.q' are. in the pas.sago Every time 1 looka^ 
them, I declare T can’t help thinking of Mr. Joseph’s advertisement, — ^besides 
all the others in the clbaet'in the Corner, which are good enongh for my bu«;- 
b^rfid thqq|gti it seems thoy'd never do for the friend of Popjoy.” “ Do 
?A<! “No, I won't. 'l ’in determined yon ahall know ydjir folly, Jwt'l 

in ydnr cars during the day, and hush yon to sloop witfi it at as. 

I do now,, so that yon m-jy have horrid nightmA.re8 of tolls and starvation ^ 
for, deiJfend upon it, the sure symp'o^n of ^!?roapUing ruin S» deserting yonr 
wife and family, to take up with such rakes and puppies as Popjoy. Wha^ 

\ ^ 
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ttttiracfrion do you find In him ? or (H4 you OTor racoire any useful infonnatioit 
from his couveraatiou? T!*herx, you may faucy him g )o;l looking ! no man could 
be good looking vrith such an odious pair o'* rel whiskors. It is true, ho keops 
u horse and rides so like a drdgj jh, and, no doubt, it is a proud moment for 
you, 'when you meot him to be aide to say, *hjw do, Fopjoy!’ as ho amblesi 
along “Dorms!** Faugh ! attempt to Icias me. What fiimps of brandy 

and tobacca ! I couldn't have believed it, to make yoUr poor innocemt wife 
breailve the atmosphere of l^ivi?rns and tobacco^ the curtains will ateam of it 
for a month. 0, Oodling ! little did I think that thiiS was the happiness of 
a married life, or that iny fond Impes When a girl should have been sadly 
real^iod. Alas ! 1 cannot recall the past, bui will try my utmost to prevent 
young girls, such as I Was, from being led aWay by tluso wolves in lamb's 
clothing, oftllod lovers. 0, Codling! why am I so noglpctod now?” “My dear 
Dorcas, do not take on So. 1 beg yonr pardon t and to make up for it wo will 
go to the Circus to-morrow night. I daresay the little cues would enjoy it. 
^‘That’j^my own dear old C ,-^how I love you now.” 

*A sound of kissing and doininotion was all we heard further, till sleep 
seemed to calm the storm of ruffled passions, and all was hushed wiMiiii tho 
halls of Codling — [a-hem !] Thf Cape 18/A Janunrn, ISd-S. 

Dictates of Experience.— The greater part of the mankind arc cliargcd 
with falsehood; honesty is scarcely known ; for people in go uoral carry two faces 
under one hood ; to your face men will speak like friends, while there is deceit 
in their hearts. Formerly the face w'as an inde.x of tho mind; but now the 
chief study of mankind is to hide from each other what is passing in their 
hearts. Tho greatest enemies will meet each other with a smiling face, and 
the man that embraces you in the day will slab you to tho heart in tho night ; 
forllieir speech is deciet, and their actions demonical; and virtue is no 
jccoiiimcndation in this world, lluleis are becoming daily more oppressive 
and tyrannical. Females are in general lost to all sense of shame; children are 
disobedient to their parents; brotbers have no confidence in each other; 
friendship is only a name ; compassion is seldom to be found witli masters ; 
servants are aufajthrnl and idle, and all mankind talk nothing but an 
unmeaning jaigon. Their words are sweet as honey ; but their moaning 
more bibto’ than gall ; even the soil isbeponling unfruitful, hut it yields not 
the fourth part of what it did in foimcr ages. 

To buy books, UB do who zpake no use of them, only because they 
were published by an einii^eut pntite,r, is much as if a man should^^bUy clothes 
that did not fit liim, only because they were made by some famous tailor., , 

He who lovoa to that degree, that he wishes he were able to a tleoU- 
sand times piore than i^e d^s, yields in )oyd to nona but to him who Totres 
more than he would wish, . ' . \ . , 
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Law — is like^ a fire; and; tliose wlio meddle with it, iiliay chauooto barn 
their fingers,*’ * 

Law — is like a pocket with a hole in it ; and those who therein risk their 
money are very like to lose it. 

Law — is like a lancet, dxn^eroua in the hands of the ignorant ; doubtful 
oven in the hands of an adopt. 

Law — is like a sieve, you m^y see throngli it, bu* yon will be considerably 
reduced before you can get through it. 

Law — is ro the litigant what the poulterer is to the goose ; it plucks and it 
draws him ; but here the simile ends, lor the litigant, unlike the goose, never 
gets t.'iist alihougli he may he hoth roasted and dished. 

Law— is like an i>jnis fatns, or Jack o' Lantern ; those who follow the de- 
lusive guide too often find themselves inextricably involved in a bog or a 
quagmire. 

Law — is like priissio ncid, a dangerous remedy, nnd t)ie smallest dose is* 
generally siiflicient 

Law — like justice, even us copper gilt is like gold, and ths comparative 
worth of the two is about the samo. 

Law — is like an eel toep, vei-y easy to get t/iio, but very difficult to get out r/.’( 

Laii — is like a razor, which requires a “ strong back,’* keenness, and au 
excellent tomiyer'. . 

* N. B —Many of thos^ who got oiico shaved with ease and oxx>odition,” scL 
dom risk a second operation. 

Law — is like a flight of rockets: there is great expense of " powder tho cases 
arc usually well “ got up tho rjUporis are excellent ; but, after all, the stichs 
(ri. d. the clients, ) are sure to come to the ground. 

Law — is, like a window of stained glass, gi^ng its own peculiar tint and 
hue to tho bright rays of truth Which shine through it. 

A GEN’i LEMAN ohserving an Irish servant girl, who was left-handed placing 
the knives and forks on the dinner-table in the eamo awkward position, 
remarked to her that she was laying them left-handed. ‘Oh, indade!’ said 
■ she, so I have— bo pleased, sir, help me to turn the tabic round.’ 

We see in needle- work and embroideries it is more pleasing to have a lively . 
work upon a sad and solemn, ground, than to have a dark and inelanoholy 
work n])on a lightsome ground* Judge, therefore, of the pleasure of tho heart 
* by the pleasure of tho eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant Where they are incensed or ernahed : for prosperity doth best 
' discover vice, but adversity doth best discover vh-tue. 
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A lAiVK-LiaTTHH IN RHYME. 

„T)far MAoeiF, — I'vfi rearl your epistle, 

Ot your g’ood health 1 am happy to learn ; 
Thiink’a, thauks for th^, rinK» hair ami kisaos — ‘all, 
The luRt 1, with iutereat roLiiru. 

Yrtti knew! was ardently waiting 
Intelligeiice early from you; 

Ami iny pen ia unequal to stating 
My thnlikB for the dear 

My gratitude is top deep for language. 

At least I inuat rhythm employ, 

1 foar [ must order a bandage 

'J'o keep me bursting with jt»y (jairy ) 

■Riifc jesting aside. I’ll not pnn yon. 

After all the good things yo i iudite; 

Webster’s Diu. ha\e I fniitloas'y run through, 
Tor a word to expri^s rny duliglit. 

At those showors of pearls’* that you scattered, 
And 1 feci I'm uiiworfhy by far; 

(jy. tit you f.MJcy ihat picture is Haltered 
In t h« simile touching tlie ** siar-”^ 

Hoigho! well well, well, — I mnst Bonbblo 

Though my lutit prove tough as a cough, 

J iMiRt make a re^ ’if I hough 1 fancy 
Tiic j^anie ^iint the will “r/o 

For iity niuse Tin afraid, is fast failing 

From u phthsical feeling of waste, , * 

Ami, ulas, my Pegasus, is ailing ! 

Perliups ihoy ate Btarvinj^ the baste ' 

lint there by Olympus, you’i'e yawning ! 

dut no n« iid,r- st.cii buiing iVrsooth, 

Would di^ivo woiiitl be M. ty/s to fawning 
And papers tO publishing tihith 

jyid I mention the heat of the weather ? 

A juinp woifld take i should thiuk, 

Til o wind wouldn i fliiriy a feather, 

And old Sol lotiks ath^A'st f<ir u drink. 

My love, like the Weacber, is-torrid 

But to eoul ic ti anowhat there s a way. 

P’or, from dear p,‘iisi\ea girls g.'OA m j»t horri*.* 
Kx-ptif^ii‘fly 4Jou'}\ J shuuld Siiy. 

Good gracious Vtho hoops nre inflating, 

AJid ** aiy deal” must cotr e dawn 'With tbe dust 
^TWauId be must elating 

W'ert-» tJie htiops {not the hnsbauds^ to bust/’ 

I suspeot Aiatrs nous, that this weaving 
Of doggerel rhyme, iny sweet lair, 

B it aaibutiis tjo. tito writer? r pining ‘ ^ ' 

ilia a w'ee.ne^s on the detert air. 
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ITo'rovpr as I'.Tig aa thy docket t 

Holds mv dear jndi^ment ixoto, doMO i»i pitik; 

^fr he«rt will 7i(»t vvll I — likn iny pocket 
Ko'v rny hopes gnivv as pa e as iny ink. 

(rood -by my dear Maggie ' God bless yoti, 

Tlie ja’tJ.yrm must not tail to send; 

Write Bof»n and much ■— thsi!^ is, unlotS yo i 
Regard me no longer }•« nr friend 

P. — Of ideas I’m most stripped 

(Tho igM this item T mist -not oinit) 

For a letter wifcl-oti any pi/stscri]>t 
Proves one flatly deficient in 'w-it. 

And deny if ymi can that this letter 
TIas wutht — that the post j*e wilt sliow ; 

1 will send, if3'oa say so, one HVa'i^i/, 

Jiiko this— full of iiicojcw m'tt. 

N,, R — Von can bolt this by doses 

For tlje dov' will be largo icorni‘ confess) 
pdlAYS ! A>. least it dis po « s 
four’s truly — write soon C. H. S. 

But as soon as skirts take to contraeting, 

1 hns lca\ ing less bills to cont raci . 

J will go to Love's Court, and extrae.irig 
Myjudginciit note, lift it — a fact. 

You think, don't you, wliab in creation \ 

(’an ail iny rual apropos tnu'-e, 

And from (piantity, kind uppeHation, 
rooUco.}! is the stufl* 1 ahouUl use. 

HiU here ya the Sheet, fnll of nonsons'', 

for sense (good excu-st?) rhe e’s no ro im ; 

Please fiardon thin letter a lami conients 
Tho r.ext will iinpiovt — 1 pj-tautne. 

Patr yoi K Thoughts. — Donor aRfinmc thaL. l>ecfl,nso you have something 
iniportaur to coininuiiicate, it is ncoossary to write a long article A troineu- 
(ious thought may be packed into a small cornfiass — made ns solid as a (annoii 
ball, and, like the projoetile, out all down before it Short ai ticles me generally 
more effective, find more leaders, and arc more widely copied than long ones. 
Vach lour thoiijdsdosidy toyetkerj and tliough your article may bo bi'iof, it will 
liavo weight, ond be more likely to make an i m press! o:i. ‘ ie who write for 
this busy iigc,'’ says a lat^writer, ‘ spo.ik ipiick 5 usj short sentences ; never 
stop the leader with rr ’ .ig or Liinbi^uoas word , but let tlie stieain of tliought 
flow ri^ht on, fln<^ , ni x\ill drink i*, like water."’ — l{nv to Write. 

Mbn niv eve*y day “-a'-’ing and doing, from the power (if cdiicaf ion, liabit 
and imitation, what h is no root whn tever in their serious hatiiro. 

Ij i ■ good diicre* lou not to mak. too much cif any man at fir it, brcaii93 oao 
canu »t hold imt tnat prop j tipu. 
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TflE DEFENCE. 


Ob ! U*l| jne not that she is fnlso, 

For falsehood ne’er eoiild rest, 

Within her sparkHii^« speaking orbs. 

Or in her lovely breast j 
That seraph form, that angel feteo, 

.An angol’s spirit share, 

It is fair, too pure a place, 

No falsehood harbours there. 

Oh ! say not that her heart ,is cold 
Aiurthat she knows her power ; 

For she is innocent as faith 
And hnnofble as a flower* 

There is a charm where she doth treid 
That circles all around, 

And vice dare never lift its head 
Within the hallowed bnnnd 

Say not another’s gained her love, 

For I could ne'er believe, 

The tender vows I’vo hoard her lisp. 
Were uttered to deceive. 

For tlio’ ’tis said that women’s frail, 

And that they lovo to range, 

Yet sure’ tis hut an idle tale, 

For she could never change. 

Yet, if she were all you have said. 

The guilty, heartless thing, 

I rould not pluck her from my heart. 
For there she’d firmly cling. 

Tho* torn for ever from my sight, 

Still roemory backward thrown, 

Would hold her up the pure and bright 
Creation 1 bad known. 


WfittE a man not to marry a *second time, it m'ght be conoluded that his 
first wife had given him a disgust to marriage j hut by taking a second wife 
he pays the high(*st ctmipliment to the first, by showing that she made him 
so happy a married man that he wishes io bo so a second time. 

Love reposes in the bosom of a pure soul, as a drop of dew in - the cup of 
flower. 

Tucre is a time when men will not suffer bad things because their ances- 
tors have Buflbred woi se- There is a time when the hoary head of inveterate 
abuse will neither draw reverence nor obtain protection. 

Time is the most paradox'cal of all things : the parst is gone, the future is 
not comb, and the present becomes the past while we attempt to define it. 
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IIDMAX liBARNINO ; AN APOLOGUE. 

JPllOM Tn« FUlSNCir. 

Babschemm, king of the Indies, possessed a library no large, that it 
roquirod a hundred Bramius to i-oviae and keep it in order, and a thousand 
dromedaries to carry the iHBoks. Having no intention to road all that it con- 
tained, ho coinmaudod Ilia Brnmi ns to jaako extracts from it, lor his mo, of 
wliatovcr they judged mast valuablo, in overy bnittch of literature Those 
doctors immodiately undertook to form such an ahridi^ment, and, aftor 
twenty years labour, composed, from their several collo itioiis, a small ency- 
clopedia, consisting of twelve thousand volumes, which tlnrty camels could 
scarcely carry. They had the li mour £o pro sent this fet the king, but were 
astonishod to hear him say hi would not read a Work which was a load fu' 
thirty camels. They then reduced their extracts, .so that tht'y might bo 
carried by fifteen, afterwards by ten, then by four and then by two dromeda- 
riea. At last no more wore leiV/ than vi'cre suHicient to load a mule of ordio'ary 
size. Unfortunately, Dab^cJielim had grown old while his library w is abridg-* 
ing, and did not expeeb to live long enough to read to Ihfs end this master- 
piece ofJca'ruiug. 'J’lnj sagj Pilpay, hia vizier, therefore thus addressed Jiim : 
Though I liavc bat an imperfect knowledge of tlio library of your sublime 
ma.je.sty, yet I o-in tiiakj an annalysis of what it cfJiatains ; very short, butr 
extremely useful. Voli in ly read it in a mmuto, yot it will afford you suTi- 
cioiit matter for meditation during your whole life. At the same time tlie 
vizier took the leaf of a palm nee, liiid wrote on it, with a juiicU of gold, tho 
four fiollowiug maxima : 

I. Ill the greater part of sciences iherciaonly this single word— perhaps } 
in all history bub three wore wiro ivv etchers —the^j du-d. 

1[. Take ploisurj in lutlii ig wliioh is not commend ible, and do every thing 
you take pleasure in, Tliitfk noMiing but what is true, ami utter not all you 
think. • 

III. O ye king; ! Biibduc your passions, reign over yourselves, and you 
will consider tho government of tho world only a recreation. 

IV. O ye kings ! 0 ye natiO'is ! li,<$(CTi to a truth 3'ou never can hear too 
often, and of which sophists ]»reteiid io doubt ; there is no hapiiicss without 
Virtue, and no virtue w'ithout the Hur of tho gnb-i. 

31 . 

' Ino$E iliat wish fqr what tiiey liM'C not,,forfeit the enJoyino.4t of what th^y 
have. S«t a yust term to 3 pur wialioe>,aijd when you have touchf^i it, maka 
a stand ; happiness only begins when wishes end, and he that hankers after 
more enjoys nothing. - 

• . t - - 

Old sciences arc uiiTavellcd like old siockings, by beginning at tho foot. 
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couax OUT Of TOWN. IF YOU CAN. 

TJie sweet re^axatiou of court lOfj 
All a>fi' 6 e tvt l)e good for a man. 

Butvtalse my advice, ye hlitLe wooers, 

And couH out of town, if you can. ' 

Kot alone for t1“e 'oy of reoeiving 
So often a kind bUl-et dtux^ 

Ba'eatking hopes, aoenti^d tiopoe. on pink papor, 

And vows to live only for you j 

But the deeper doU^lit on a Sunday — 

The station, vIjom vowl.'d bV the traifi — 

(Out of si;? it Hi iudifTerPiit gjiEt'rs) 

■ ' r ‘ To sue 80 ne one wait in thd lane j 

To be tai'CU to church by the darling, 

Toe pew Olid h^i- piayer*book to share, 

Aii l »n(»(»efltly ignore the whispers, 

la! won t the\ xTia-ve anice pair!’* 

Then the dairy-fed pork at. the d nnerl^ 

The puddings' — tliera'^pl#' ry tvinel 
, T.t'^en alntrly, aie sitiiply dcHoioUs, 

But, taken with Kinixia, divinel 

T) PTi tb** rawblf'B fh Siinmier, where ohiy 
The bird>. v lio peep out of the trees 
Cku quiz (w her waisr you are spanning, 

, Or bo shock’d wl en her fingers you squeeze 

Sliould it rain — pash! «he pattering noise. 

That fidet ts von so in the street, 

Falls softly, on grass and on gravel. 

As if it were fairylike feet; 

Aijd its murmur in Winter id pleasant 
Wh^n fire bluites brigholy and olear — 

Bi sides; who would mind it when Emma 
^ ' Is saying sof4» things in your ear 

Then the po rungs at eve in t^’O moon light, 

I'll 0 tender “Ah me’s!” spd the sighs 
The qiiotatiuns from Bhak^peare and Byron, 

.* l%e tear that you kiss from her<«eyw!'^ 

The remembrnnee "grows quite'^ oVer pbworittg.H-i ' 

Ah ! love's the best line of Hfe’a plan — . , . - 

* ' , Bo neglect not to 't^ce it, A^ar comtades^ 

And ioie out of town, if you can* 

L. 0. ^ ' 

WoMiSN never truly f^mmaud tiH they have given .their, promise ,tO;, obey^ 
sad they, are ft^ver iu.more danger of be^g made slaivwi, than 'vfhoh thiey>ro 
at the feot.oi^^en, “ . . ' ‘ , ' ' % ^ 

, The Admiral of Castile said, that he who ms^rries a wife, and ha goes 
to war^ must nocceSarily submit to ©very thing that may happen. 
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NEW aut criticism. 

’ Rule 1. 

Find fault, at first sight, vcith every ihivg that is p'Mished, 

Tills is the first and fundamental rule of all good criticism ; and is itaelf 
founded upon solid reasons. For 

Ist. It is ten to one but you are in the right; there being at least ten bad 
productions published every day for one good one. ^ 

2dly. Because ^ding fault implies a plain superiority of genius. 

And what a fine light is a man seen in, when his genius is asserting to itself 
a bold superiority over every other ! the very claim is a good foundation of 
eminence. Claim boldly, then, for criticism hath, in this respect, some reaom< 
blance to calumny; and, indeed, is so like it, in some hands, that none but an 
adopt can distinguish them ; and you know the rule, cal umniare fort iter (in ling- 
lish criticise holdhj) and something will certainly adhere, both to yourself anU» 
to your author. 

Besides this, such a conduct is a sii'ong presumption of right ; for, who cari> 
be imagined so impudent as to claim, without some colour of justice ? and* 
therefore, the bolder your claim is the better ; if you are importunate and. 
persist, it is ten to one but the world and the author too, will be glad at length 
to compound the matter with you, upon the foot of an Irish reference, and 
^ give up one-half to secure the rest. 

It is a clear consequence from this rule, you should always , 09 nsure those w<yrks- 
most, which are thought most to excel. 

For, since criticism is a claim of superiority, what have you to do ; but to 
raise your claim os high as you can, since your right must always rise with it ? 
no man ever arrived to any great eminence abov^ others, from the back of an 
ass, or the shoulders of a dwarf. 

A' true critic is a true emblem of that stately, majestic animal, who never 
fails to raise his crest, burnish his gills, distend his dewlap, and swell his 
breast with a becoming indignation, at the first sight , of that proud colour 
that should pretend to glow with more glory than bis own : and, no wonder 
if, in oonsequence of such a presumption, he assault it with a just degree of 
rage; and, if possible, trample it under foot. 

Obj. But, here it may bo objected, what if you should be in the wrong ? 

Atw, 1 To this it is obvious to answer; Ut. That,’ if you are eaody in your 
outcry, it is ten to one but you damn the thing at once ; and then you'eatn 
be in the wrong. 
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2dly. If you should be found so in the end, it is ten to one but the discovery 
eoines too litte. Foi^ the anthor may be dead, or undone long before ; and so 
may you too. * 

9dly. It is time enough tp refcraot, when the rest of the world are qonvino’d'. 
Tons 'delay will be plac’d to the account of your delicacy. 

And, in the last place, if the worst comes to the worst, singularity has a 
thousand advantages to balance every thing that can be said agiihst it. 
There are instances wherein one man has been known to be in the right against 
all the rest, — Athanaius contra mundum — is a glorious situatiqfl 

• Tictria^ causa DiJs plaouit, sed victa Catoni. 

i • ItULE II. 

ff y<m jmd it too advminjurous to promunoe any WrUing stvj^ and nonsense, at frst- 
aight; yet. you may, safehj enough, shri^ your shouldtrs, and cry, “There’s 
nothing in it.” 

Reason may bo answered with reason, and disputes are dangerous, it is im< 
possible to say where , they will eud but, a shribg is a short decision j a shrug 
can never be baffled ; a shrug is absolutely unanswerable. 

Suppose, for example, that the question were about the merits of a dialogue 
just published, and your adversary should insist, that it had every thing 
requisite to the beauty and perfection of that kind of writing: and should talk 
to you of politeness, and ease, and elegance, and God knows whab<— lot him talk, 
and do you shrug. If he should grow noisy andpedantic upon you, and protend' to 
quote examples from Plato, and authorities from Aristotle ; let him quote on, 
and do you shrug. If he should persist in his impertinence, why then you 
have nothing to do, but to shake your head, and echo his last words : “Ay, ay, 
Plato, Aristotle, easej elegance,” &c.— then smile a little, and by degrees 
laugh out loud— my life for your’s, his J^siness is done at once. He hangs his 
efftrs and you heai? no more of him. 

I considor a critic as croaturp with what physicians call a strong, acid upon 
his stomach : which, though it helps digestion, in general, yet it is too apt to 
turn some of the noblest foods and ]^erfect nourishments of nature into choler 
and indigestion. And thjBTefore, when critics censure any perfonnanpe what- 
soever as empty and insignificant, all that can be fairly inferred from thence 
(if they should chance to be mistaken) is only this, that there is nothing 
in it to their taste, os nothing but what they dislike and disrelish : .and 
uhder tids distinction a good critic may, very often, with a good conscience 
|>ronounce upon the beat performance in its kind, that there is nothing 
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your (iiiwi affithority # ndt sitffifSient to gu^l o/ppoisitioik, ct/md oei/rry your pyinf ; wkry 
two Of three of you join farce&, and call yourselves tits womB— and iliS woirk . 
is dontL 

This is ©very day fexperienoed with wonderfal sttaceas. Lady A. tells her 
friend, « That the world makes very free with Itfrs. M/s reputatiaa : that liady 
L. was seeh to slip into her house in the dusk of the eveningf, and steal out 
again at one in the morning.” The friend tells the same story to her cousin, 
the coasin to hor sister j and all four hurry to all their visits that very 
evening, to toll tlj^ nows, under the strongest ties of secrecy. And, in four- 
and-twenty hours, Lady A. is justified in every syllable she said : for, by that 
time, the world does really make Very free with Mrs. M.'s reputation : ahd 
sho is infamous from that moment. 

B it suppose people should bo provoked, and tell you plainly, “ That any ona 
of those things, whioh yon vilify, hath more wit and sense, and fine thinking 
in it, than all the critics in the world could extract from all the writing® of 
you, and all your associatosi put together.” 

Why, tho answer is easy. What is that to the purpose ? What have critics , 
to do with wit and excellence in writing ? a critic is a judge ; and every one 
knows, the bnsmess of a judge is, not to draw up pleadings, but to pronounce 
sentence. 

Eule it. 

Write nothing hut Satire, — and satirize none but persons of eminence. 

Satire is the pino-appie of wit ; it hits every taste; and contains every 
flavour of every other fine fruit of 'the mind. The vicious and the worthless 
are glad to sec others brought down by it some degrees nearer to their* own 
demerit or insignificancy; the wise and virtuous, unhurt, taken secret plea- 
sure in the untarnished lustre, and untainted purity of their own perfections* 
and the rabble are delighted with it, becausfi it humbles their betters, and 
brings them nearer to their own level. And indeed, satire is, next to death 
the greatest leveller in this world : and, like th.at too, can rob every man living 
of every ability, every beauty, and every blessing of life, and not only so, but 
can convert them all into deformity and filth ; and by that means make tha 
moat amiable creatures alive, the abhorrence of their best friends. 

The lustre of an high reputation difiuses su^h a light round the owner, as 
givea the satirist (together with the aid of his own obscurity) all possible ad- 
vantages of woanding hin\ wherever he likes. In vain does the mangled wretch 
roar out, like furious Ajax in Homer, for day and the enony : he* saf® under the 
proteclion of Kox and lffemesis> his guardian deities, slinks, like Milton s hero 
' ro his covert, after iie hath wrought his vengeance ; and waits the result of 
is bold achievement in security and silence. 
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Bulk V. 

Wlicutevvir heai you satirize any man under, before you hirJd done with him, 
he mre you charge him home upon the head of vanitt. 

Fftr ill ia IB a v.ice which ia flare to render every man living dbno^iotifl to ©vflry 
.OtlEief. And, ae every man living hath a competent portion of it, every man 
wiB admit your charge with ease, and join in Jt with eagerness. 

( 

If the vanity you censure is ill-founded, it will raise the more indignation 
in your readers ; if otherwise, the merit of the author will make it easier cre- 
dited, especially if he be a candidate for fame, or honour, or preferment of 
any kind; for then, the whole crew of competitors will be sure to join in the % 
cry against him. And indeed, nothing more infallibly incenses any number of 
men against the most deserving man in the world, than the least appearance 
or suspicion of a claim of merit ; as nothing oan be more provoking than to 
boast Oise’s wealth among a brotherhood of beggars. 

Rule VI. 

'whenever you renewre any man's worTcs or aMlities-in one eharader, he sure, if possible, 
to praise him and them in anr>ther. 

For example; if the same man should rise to reputation both in preaching 
and in poetry, when you ccmsure his poetry, be sure to praise his preaching at 
the same time ; for this will give* your criticisms the character of candour and , 
your censure will, by that means, carry more weight ; add to this, that there 
are twenty good judges of preaching, for one that pretends to any judgment 
in poetry ; so that, an attempt upon him that way, where you might meet a 
.thousand people, in every quarter of the town, to contradict you, would but 
destroy your own character, instead of hurting hie. 

And what greater injury doe^a good critic to any man, in denying him 
different excellencies, than what natuirr^ herself hath done to almost all man-, 
kind. Are not different talents, almost always, draw-backs upon one another P is 
not a fine imagination often observed to hurt ibe judgment f and wit to impair 
the memory P* how unreasonable is it in any man to pretend to excel in many 
things, when so few excel in any one i Will it be any imputation upon any 
man now alive, to say that of him which was undoubtedly t)rae of Cicero P I own 
indeed, that the warmth and elegance, and eletation. of a true poetic spirit 
are some of the noblest ingredients in tho composition of a Christian orator : 
what then P are not many men deemed good preachers without them P what 
have you to do then, bat te follow nature, and good qualities lis sparingly as 
she uses to do. 
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If it should bo still urge 1, " That Sjamo of this min's poetic works are allowed 
to ^xcol ; and ths^t ho hath, received high e >mpS meats on that head from 
one of the greatest geninses of the apfa, &3/*— What is all that to ypu ? Do 
yon still follow nature, and bestow with a wise frugality. But above all, be 
sure you never bestow, b it under this prudential direction : let the l:)oanty of 
your praise always go first, like Pharaoh’s, years of plenty; and then, let the 
frugality of yonr criticism follow faSt after, like the years of famine, even 
though it should be thought to devour all that went before it. 

Give and taVe, is the great critical aphorism ; that is, give all that ym cannot 
take awayt and take away all that you can. 


Lines adduessed to the Hov. Mrs. PERCIVAL with Mr. HUTCHES OX’S 
Treatise on BEAUTY and ORDER. 

Th’ internal sonsoa painted here we see, 

They're horn in others, but they live in thee, 

O were onr author with thy converse blest, 

Could he behold the virtues in thy breast. 

Hi a needless labours with content he’d view. 

And bid the world not read, but copy you. 


ON THE ART OP PRINTING- 
Bi Mr Griesun. 

Hail mystic art, which men like angels taught 
To speak to eyes, and paint embody ’d thought ! 
The deaf aud dumb, blest skill, reliev’d by thee> 
We make one sense perform the task of three. 

We see, we hear, we touch, tho head and heart. 
And take or give what oaoh bat yiolds in part ; 
With the hard law.s of distanco we dispense, 

And without sound, apsrt, commune in sense ; 
Yiew, though confin’d, nay, rule this earthly ball, 
And travel o’er the wide-extended all. 

Dead letters thus with living notions fraught. 
Prove to the soul the telescope of thought. 

To mortal life immoital honour give 
And bid^all deeds and titles last and lire 
In scanty life^Etemity we taste. 

View the first ages, and inform the last. 

Arts, history, laws, we purchase with a look, 

And keep, like fate, all nature in a book. 







THE aOMPOETi OP TOUMSS. 

,:; ’^B ltd oomr'tpt to.ijd free from ^\\ the potty fiolioitad^ and toil wliich 
%h'e oon«:eionsnes*i o^perscDuM "heaxity sabjechs o'l^t to ? To oomb the eye-browd 
t¥re)ni>y a day, to w.itbh peypafcuaUy tbe^changiti" lustre of the eyes, 

nnit the flinotualions jof Ooloiir in the eomplexion ? An ugly fellow is free 
frbtA' fell these oaras. Heantfliil faces are often unmeaning, and fine persons 
d'efioent in a'»'i1ity’ and vigour. It is ngUnesB, or something very near it 
that is comp'i.tible with string manly expression in a conntenanoe; and it 
is the thickest, brosd, coarse form that is uenally the most remarkable for 
ectdve strength. Personal elegance and beauty are fiowers • which , quickly 
fSdc} “and the memory of th^'m is pain to the subsequent life of him who has 
Iqat’ther^. "^The fhding of ugliness is but the withering of a thistle, the decay 
of a n«ttl^4— he, to whom this chance oo ties, has the pleasure to disoover 
that the difference between the Ugly fitoe and the handsome one is every day 
diminished. Was he bnt little oonoerned about the oast of his phiz? He 
can, howeyer, suffEU* no uheasineBS on account of any effect of growing years 
upon it, unless it become by growing years more powerfully comio. It is 
curious to observe tlmt ugly face is generally the sign hung out over a witty 
ahd humorous m' ^d ■ it suggosts innumerable o^hilsrating witticisms to the 
wearer himseK, and is the cause of wit to others. There is scarce a merry, 
shrewd, witty feMow, even in fictitious history, but has the honour of ugliness 
atribnted to h*m. u®sop wes a very uglv, little crouch-back : uglier still 
was Socrates, not less a wit, and a man of biimonr, than a philospher. The 
heroe?l of Rabel iis were famous for personal ugliness. Sancho Panza, his 
master, and Rosinante were, in their several oonclitions, absolute^ pattorns^of 
this interesting qualification. Hudibras and Ralpho were still more oon- 
Bpicuosly Ugly, Falstafij Bardolph, ancient Pistol, and almost every 
character of wit and humour in tho whole drama of Sbakapeare, were 
eminently agly. Boarron, the favourite wit of Franco, was the moat deformed 
little figure thi.+ ever a lovely woman allowed herself to be coupled to. What 
amusement is there not tube derived from any thing peculiar in the nose ? Is 
your nose excessivelv long? Comfort yotlrsolf that you have fared as well as 
if yon had been to the promontry of noses— it. is the proboscis of the elephant 

it is the tsu 3 p(^mUii nusus which the Bimans held to be so remarkable fen 

indiostion of acute delicacy in the peroeption of the ridiculous. A Bhiarfe noaffe' is 
like every thing that is little, smart, and pretty; in any dangers and hair- 
breadth escapes of the face, a humble little nose is not much more exposed 
than, your cheeV or your chin. A pimple, a wart, a polypus by enlarging,, 
only beautify it *. it is ever brisk, alert, erect, and upon the qm mv 0 ; it affordei 
a flbortonod passage to tho bvain. It is a perfection in ns^ure to accomplish 
all her ends with the smallest possible melons. Such noses are '^el! known to 
have boea miibh vduod by the Romans, as a sure proof that the weafer was 
a person of all rowd discernment, and of a Uroly sarcastio wit. 
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A prodigious deal of comfort Itt a hump*back I ' Wlio more chatty, who m,ore 
conceited of his j^rsonal app^rance, Who more lively in wit and desOfi^- 
ment than the little “ my lor^ ?*' The hump appears to the litUe , .fellpwi, 
who bears it as if it was a knapsack, in which he had bundled up all 
cares, his ff^es, his absurdities, his ugliness, and cast them behind him. 
who'can earn nothing with his hands, may iget a fortune by lending out liia; 
hump if he has ono, for a portable writing-desk. It is well known what wealth 
a little my lord'* got at Paris daring the famous Missisippi rage, by putting 
his hump to advantageous use in this way. 

A peerage conferred by the king has, perhaps, nothing more gratifying . 
in it than the address of my lord ; but he whom nature has lionoured with 
a hump back, needs no royal creation to enablo him to have his ears 
constantly saluted with this high and flattering addreia. Pohjphermii* 

Legal Difficlutt. — A young man happened to be present at the trial of some 
causes of no kind of intricacy where the proof wAs full, and where law as well 
as equity lay clearly on one side. The judge of course decided without hesitatiou 
as any man of common sense and honesty would have done. “ Of all professions,*' 
said the young man to the judg^, “ certainly yours is tho easiest ; any 
body who has eyes may be a judge ; all that is necessary is to distinguish 
black from white ” — ** But that is a very difficult matter,*’ replied the 
judge, “ when tho cause is gray.’* 

Origin of the woi^d ** Lady.** — F ormerly when the efflu0n^ lived all the yea.r 
round at their mansions in the country, the lady of the m inor distributed to 
her poor neighbours, with her own hands, once a week, or oftener, a certain 
quantity of bread, and she was called by them L^-day^ that is, in the Saxon 
the bread-giver. These two words were in time corrupted, and the meaning 
is now as little known as the practice which gave ripe to it ; yet it is from 
that hospitable custom that, to this day, the lad'us of this kingdom alone 
^erve tho meat at their own table. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than"’ a lie ; for an excuse is a Ho 
guarded. 

If some men died, and others did not, Death would indeed be a most morti- 
fying evil. 

All philosophy is only forcing the trade of happiness, when natare seems 
to deny the means. 

A PofiT hurts himself by writing prose, as ft race-horse hurts his motion 
by condescending to draw in a team. 

When ill news comes too late to be serviceable to your neighbour, keep it 
tp yourself. 
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BJilNKiNa SONG. 

1 caknot eat laiit little meat, * 

My stomach is not good ; 

But stLre I think that 1 can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 

Though I go hare* take ye no oarej 
^ 1 am nothing a cold, 

1 staff my skin so fall within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Brok and side go bare, go baroi 

Both foot aua hand go oold; . 

But, belly, (I<k 1 send theo good ale enough^ 

Wiiether it be new or old. 

I have no roast but a nut-browa toast^ 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do me stead, ^ 

Much bread I not desiror 
No froat, no snow, no wind, 1 trow, 

( an hurt me if 1 wold, 

I am so wrapt, and thoroughly lopt 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bare, &c» 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life 
Laveth well good ale to seek, 

Fijiift oft drinks she, till ye may sea 
The tears run down her oheek 
Then doth she troll to me the bowl. 

Even as a malt-worm should, 

And saith,** Sweetheart, 1 took my part 
Of thiii jolly good ale and old.'* 

Back and side go bare, &o. 

Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 

Evmi as good fellows should do ; 

They shall not miss to haye the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to : 

And all poor souls that have scour’d bowls. 

Or hare them lustily troul’d 
God save t.ho lives of them and their wives, 

Whether they be young or old. 

Back and side g.> -bare, Ac. 

Still. 

A po)*, who admires his person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution of 
making his fortune by it, not questioning but every woman that falls in his 
way will do him as much justice as himself. 

A LADT*s face, like th^ coat in the “ Tale of a Tub,’* will wear well, if left 
alone ; but if you offer to load it with foreign ornaments you destroy the 
original ground. 

Fools with bookish knowledge are children with edged weapons ; .they hurt 
themselves and put others in pain Un demi sava/nt sotqu^un ignorant 
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OUTRAGED NATURE AVENGED. 

In qneon Anne’s •roigii, a soldier belonging to a marching regiment, that 

W'as quartered in the city of W , was taken up for a dosorter,. aojd . 

being tried by a court martial, was sentenced to be shot. The colonel and 
lioiitoncnt-colonel being both in London, the command of the regiment had 
devolved in course to the m.ijor, who wis accounted a very cruel and obdurate 
man. The day of execution being tome, the regiment, as usual upon those 
occasion.^, was drawn up bo witness it j but when every one present who knew 
tlie oust un at tlieso executions, CApeeted to see the corpora's cast lots for 
the ungracious office, they were .«»arprisd to find it fixed by thr major upon 
the prisoner’s own brother, who was also a so'dier in the rcgipieiit, and was 
ttt the nivunent taking his last leave of the unfortunate culprit. 

Oil L!ii.s inhuniaii order being announced to the brothers, Llie_) both fell down, 
upon tlicir knees j the one &iippli(3ated in the most ad'oebing term-i that lie 
might be .^qiarcd the horror of shedding a brother’s blood; and llge other 
bi'olher, that he might receive his doom from any other hand than his. LJuj. 
all tliidr tears and supplications were in vain , the major was not to be moved, 
lie, swore that the brother, and the brother only, should be the man, that the* 
fXTm])le might bo the stronger, and the execution the, more horrible. Several 
of the officers attempted to remonstrate with him, but to no purpose. Tho 
b.'othor prepared to obey. The prisoaer having gone through tin' usual ser- 
vice with the miuiHtor, kneeled down at the place appointed to rtu cive the fa- 
tal sliot. The major stood by, saw the affiiciod brother load bis iiistrurnont 
of death, and, tliis being done, ordered him to observe tlie third signal witli 
his cane, and at the instant to do his office, and despatch the prison, r. liut 
behold the justice of JVovideuc©! When the major w’as dealing bis fatal 
Signals for the piisonor s death,. at the last motion of bis caiie, tlie soldier, 
iuspired by some superior power, suddenly turned about his piece, and shot the 
tyrant in a moment through the head. Then tbrow'ing down his piece, he ex- 
claimed, De that can show no nicwcy, no mercy let him roocive. Now I sub- 
mit ; I had rather die this hour, for this death, tluiji live a hundrcti years, and 
give my brother his.” At this unexpected event nobody’ seemed to be sorry 
and some of the chief citizens, who came to see the exocutioii, and were wit- 
nesses of all that passed, prevailed with the next conimaudiiig officer to carry 
both the brotliors back to prison, and not to execute the first prUoner until 
farther orders, promising to indemnify him for the consequences, as far as 
their w’hjole interest oould possible go with the queen. This request being 
complied with, the oily corporation, that very night drew' up a most pathjetic 
and moving uddiess to their sovereign, humbly setting forth the cruelty of tlie 
deceased!, and praying her majesty s clemency towards both, the prisoners, 
The queen# upon the perusal , of tliis petition, which was presented to her 
majopty by one of the city representatives, was pleased to promise thab she 
• 1 C4 
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tpottld inquire s little fbrtliB't' into the matter. On doing ehe fonnd the 
truth of the petition confirmed in all ite part icnl era ; and was graQiou8l7 
pleased to pardon both the offending hrothersy and disobarge them from her 
service. ** Tor which gooJ mercy in tlie queen/* says a chronicle of that 
period ** she received the very grateful^ and most datifnl address of thanks 
from her loyal city.*! ^ 


MBLANCnpLY FATE OP A FEASANT, 

rsoii bsatjmont’s travels. 

This nnfortanate motmtaineer, in the course of an excursion on those- 
stupendous moantains, by chance discovered the vein of a mine oontaiuing 
particles^of gold. Dolighted at this unexpected treasure, he liastened to his ^ 
wife, and disclosed the secret, under an injunction that she shonld not 
divulge it, lest he should be taken up by order of government. He visited 
his mine daily, and at first only brought away small quantitios of ore, which 
his wife .disposed of at Genoa. His wealth at length accumulated sufficiently 
tp enable him to purchase a spot of land, whereon ho built a hut, and con- 
tinued his exei'iions, at the hazard of his life, till he had obtained enough 
to render his situation easy and' comfortable, 

Tlie only method by which he could gain access to the mine, was that 
of laying himself on his belly, and pushing himself on through an opening 
formed between the strata of the rock, which was scarcely wide enough to 
admit his body ; when he had procured the ore, he slid back in the same 
way. But, unfortunately, one evening, daring that operation, a stone 
detached itself from the interior of the cave, and dropped on his shouldors 
though not with suffioxeut force to occasion instant death, but enough to 
prevent his extricating himself cither one way or the other ; and he was loft to 
perish in this horribio situation I ^ 

His wi fc, not Boeing her husband return at the accastomed hour, took 
with her a friend, wlfo had long had. a suspicion of these mysterious excur< 
flions, and proceeded to the fatal spot, on approaching towards which she 
imporfeotly heard the groans and lamentations issaing from dreadful 
ciil^ern — the inevitable tomb of her wretched husband ! Every endeavour to 
estrieate him was tried in vain — and he Jived in this deplorable, siti^btion five 
days r The unfortunate women’s grief was beyond desopiption. When dead 
his body was forced to be taken from the rock limb by limb t.his remains 
were oolleoted, and buried near his hut, and a wooden cross, erected over 

his grave. 

Having died without confession, according to the custom of the country 
fmmberless masses have .been said for his soul jand the weary traveller often 
turns, aside out of hie way to prostrate himself on th? stone which covers 
iixa, aad drop a Jtear to his memory and his misfortune I 
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• LOVE LETTBE, 

Which was actually written by a young man in the vicinity, to a very 
handsome young woman, to whom he was afterwards married, to th^ gro^Jt 
joy of all the parish. 

“My Dbarbst Nanny, 

1 write th is with the quill of a virgin goose, on paper almost as snowy 
as your broast. This is a ooxnpliment jnsUy due to yonr maidenhood and 
innocence. It is now so long since I saw yon, that 1 begin to think you hav 
entirely forgotten me. If your lovely image treated me as unkindly as you d^ 
yourself, 1 should die of despair; but, it does not desert me, sleeping or 
waking, in Or out of coxhpaay. My companions oannot conceive what it is 
that makes me so pensive, they little know the cause, and, perhaps, if they 
did, they would only laugh at mo ; for, if your finger aches, there are a 
thousand remedies pi escribed for it in an instant ; but, v^iien your heart is 
consumed in all the tender flames of love, not one can be found to 
sympathize with yon. I think T have already “given you many proofs of the 
sincerity of my pasaio’i j I don't want your pity ; the beggar lives on pity 
—I want your hand and your heart along with it ; it is this alone that can 
make me happy, and restore ^ my mind to that tranquillity which it kndw 
till those unfortunate eyes of mine first met your’s. A line will revive 
my drooping spirits, and give my soul a holiday, which it has not enjoyed 
since you left this place. 

I am, my dearest Nanny, 

Your sinoere Lover, 

T— D— Y.*’ 


"Cousin William,” said a merry mischievous }(oung girl, "what do you think 
I heard a pretty young lady say of yon P” “ I don't know — something good t 
hope. Who was it coz.” " Shan't tell you ! but it*a the truth : a very pretty 
girl did say something about you.*’ "Well, toll me what it was.” "I shan't, 
unless you will give me that annual that I wanted.” " Well, •^ng^ed — you 
shall have it — ^now tell me?”' " Well now — don't blush so-«-she said you wora 
the uglie^ looking man she ever laid her eyes on.” 

A Olergywan in Virginia, writing to some friends, says "Vesterday, at 
half-past three o’clock, t preached the funeral sermon of a man ; and to-day 
at the same hour, I married his widow to another man !*' 

La.UQBiNa IS Best, — Democritus, who was always laughing, lived one hun- 
dred and nine yeaTs ; Heraclitus, who never ceased crying, only sinty. 

The more any one speaks of' himself, t^e less he likes to hear another 
talked of. 
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»A MOTijETi^s yfisn. 

Bv Mrs. Oorn'wrll Baro.v Wil<?o\. 

‘^Swfjet «imilng chorub ! if for the o 
liifiulgout Heaven would grant ray prayer, 

And might the throada of deitiny 
Be wovoi\ by maternal care,— 

.No golden wishcB there alioukl twine, 

If thy life’s web was wrought by mo, 

('altu, pea'^eful pleaanro® should be thine, 

From grandeur and ambition freo' 

I would not ask for courtly gi'aco 
Around thy poli'^li’d limbs to play, 

Nor Beauty’s smile to deck thy faoo, 

(Given but to lead some heart astray.) 

I would not ask the wreath of Fame 
Around thy youthful brow to twine ; 

Nor that the statesman’s envied name, 

And iinaord honours should bo tiiino ! 

Ne’er may War’s crimson’d laurels bloom, 

To crown tlioo with a hero’s wreath — 

(Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 

Horror .ind death lie hid beneath;) 

Nor yet be thino.his feverish life, 

On Whom fche*fatal Muses suiile 
The Poet, like tho Indian wife, 

Oft lights his own funeral pile. 

“ No t would ask that V'lHue bri'jiht 
Mav fix thy footsteps noVr to str.iy ; 

Thill meek Heligion’s holy liglit 
May guide thee throu'/h life’s desert way. 

That manly sense, and purest trutli, 

A lirea‘.^t Omiteulment’s chos^m ahrine, 

Mav through tho s’ippery paths of yjuitdi, 

Unstain'd, nntarnish’d .still be thine 

“ That love’s chasto flan}o — that Friendship’s glow 
M|iy kindle in Miv generous breast: 

That peace (<,vhtoh greatness ne’er can know) 

Bo thyeal'U pillow’s nightly guest. 

Sweet smiling infay.t ! if for thee 

rndulgont FTp-ivoii would hear my prayer, 

Thus should the web of Destiny 
i/O woven by a moilier's euro!” 


The Aii'i OF SEiNO a Boius. — 'L’art d’ennuyer eat oelui de tout dire. 

T$iii world may b© divided into people that read people, that write people,, 
that^thinkf and fu-v-huabdrs. 

Looking out of hi's window one summer evening, Luther saw, on a tree at 
)a^nd, a litf^le bird making hia brief and easy dispositions for a night's rest. 
“ Look,”, said he, ‘‘ how hliat fellow ^uroaohes faith to us all. Ho takes hold of 
his twig, tj^okg his head undor lita wing, an Vgoos to sleep, leamig Qol to thhilc 
' ^or Kim. 
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^ . THE LOOK OF HAUL 

The Course of true lovo never ilkl run srnoooth.” — Sit^k-prabf,. 

“Wi'j.i-, tal^e U, Kiinr}?!” said a lovely j;irl, »s shecMit a tress of hair from 

hrr amber locks, and which, as she twined it around her irory fingers, appeared 
like gold oontendiiig for boaiity with alabaster — “Hut 1 ow lohg will thy lovo 
for hor who onco owned it continue!''” mid soo faintly sniilod, as Friendship 
dees when smoothing the pillow of suffering, whilA her heart whispers, it is 
ill vain. “Nay, nay, Ellen, has not that love been tlio orb which has cheered 
morning of life; and tliinlc you tknt T willforsalco its hcanis amidst Ihedifii- 
cultios which may impo lo my noon-day path? Ah no ! on the br'ght current 
of ploasure, and on the storm -tossed waves of adversity, thon shalt bo the 
polar star to guide me from destruction,” — '* Be it so, Henry, and remember 
that death n u^t arrest tlie pulsations of faithful woman's heart, cre it will 
ceaso tolove !” 

Months rolled on, and saw Henry c■'d: 1 bli^hed in a siihordinaio meriiantUe 
aitnation, exposed to the t'unptal ions of a di-«»>(dnte motr-'polis, and far from 
The soenofi consoerated by the pure feelings of a first afieotion, Still Ellon 
was gladdened by the continuaueo of his lovo, still she porusel with delight 
the repeated, tho ardent declaration of his affection. But, alas, too soon did 
those declartioiiB bocoriu less and less frequent; too soon was their tone 
chilled by o.strangomeut ; too soon did their total disoontijiiianco dash into a 
th')ii'=aml atoms thedo'enoes erootod by hope for the preservation of tho heart’s 
peace of Ellen: happily for hor, she knew not tho cause. The infatuated 
votar\ of dissipation, for this phantom Henry had sacrificed every virtuous 
principle ; at the gaming table, time, fame, fortune, all were sqnandrcd ; and 
finding his resources unequal to liis wants, he liad determined to forgo a draft 
in his father’s name, hoping to replace the money before the a.et was dis- 
covered. To imitate the signature with exactness, ho had recourse to one 
of his father’s letters; it was the first wlrtch Henry had received on his, 
arrival in tho capital, and contained all the admonitions to virtue, all tli© 
disBuasives from vice, which a parent’s heart could dictate. Tliongh buried 
in the .silence of night and in the solitude of his chamber, still tlio conscious- 
ness of his purpose paralysed his hand • he faltcringly opened it, but started 
on discovering That it held his still-loved Ellen’s tress of amber hair. The 
sight of it revived all tho recollections of joy and innooeneo connected with 
her image : he paused oven upon tho threshold of (srimo; he periMod the 
admonitions of his father, and virtue conquered. But too trans'eot, alijij! 
was her empire : Henry, impelled by vanity, and lured by the fascinations 
of a beauiy who, bound to no authority but. that of passion, prepared lo fiy 
from a Jb^usband only too • indulgent, frpm children whose only fault was, 
that their helplessness and itmoeenco reproached their mother. 'The day yiroAdous 
to that hali arrived on which licjiry had resolved to separate from iiinoecuee 
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t^S'Si'rangamentti for his'departiire were oompleted, except 
. inglblie-few V^ataablias K& wbiok w^ire contained in an antique 

; knd ke prooqed'3d with hurried 'abstraot ion to remove them into 
'•‘.email casket. One rius? otilv, and that the moat valuable, was missing; 
there still remaind a smaU box iinexamined : with a mind absorbed in the 
odntemplation of one idea, he mechanioallj opened it ; the ring was indeed 


there, but with it' was th^i hair of that onee-loved one, whoso image had 
irradually faded i’rom hi«i soul, the bright rainbow of heaven retires from 
the approach of the whirlwind and the storm. He remained for a few 
minutes rivetted’to the 8po^ : hnfin those minutes the eleotrio spark had flown 
through memory, aid the pictures of early happiness and love appeared 
glowiu<? as the sea when it blushes a welcome to the morning. Distracted 
by remorse, he instantly resolved to abandon his present design, and wrote 
an eterqal fare 'Veil to her whose loveliness had seduced him from the path 
of honour. ‘ He then remembered with agony the time which had elapsed 
sface he he had last written to Sllen; and resolving to tell his lale of 
penitence in person, he trusted the persuasions ol* love would obtain his 
pardon. On arriving at cottage, he found the roses blooming as when 
he left it, and the brightne->s of a summer's day diffisirg loveliness and 
aiilmation over nature, 'W?th a heart vibrating between hope and fear he 
entered the cottage, an l the^ e found all that remained of Ellen. Exhausted 
by disease, she wns reclining on « sofa, pale as the snow-drop, which, rearing 
its gentle head to meet the Funbeam which it loves, is withered by the 
winter's blast, then drops and dies. After recovering the shock which Henry's 
presence gave her, she oa'mly listened to the recital of his errors and his 
repentanoe; then fixing her mild eyes npon him, ‘^Henry," she said **I feel 
that my very hours are numbered. Believing that you bad trampled on a 
heart which onlv beat for yon, death has long appeared as the heat gift of 
Heaven. How much, how d%arly I have loved, my grave will tell von? May 
0 od bless you for soothing wi +h your presence my dying moments ! nnd oh ! may 
he doubly bless you, for cheering me with the hope that we shall meet in a 
hotter world : that has extracted the last thorn from thv death -pillow ; that 
ha^'*— she elapsed her hands as if in prayer,— she looked up to heaven, and 
cl^lfedl — Ewropem Magazine. 


A GOOD COi^SCIENCB. 

•*Tirtue, though in rags, will keep me warm." 

A good oonsoience is to the soul what health ia to the body ; it' preserves a 
constant ease and serenitv within ns, and more than countervails all the oaU 
amities and al^ictiona which can befall ns. We know nothing ao hard for 
a generous mind to get over as calumny and reproach, and oanncti^d ^7 xhe^ 
thod of quieting the soul urder them, besides this alngle one, of being oon« 
8cU>a8 to onrselvea that we do not deserve them* 
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A I.OVB LETTEH. 

Hadau, 

6 track l>j ^£e <*orii«oaiioii tl^e WiUiant Itiiniztaibionf 
Of your opitic raSli&ticn and obtaining ipfoi'mation 
Of tbe great re^titation you possess in the nation^ 

IVe a great inclination to beio'ue yjur reiation, 

And were this d znmanication, to reseix e your approbation 
And my earnest declaration to meet the animation 
Of yonr cheering acceptation, it would he a coronation 
Of xny brightest expectation, with the augmentation 

Of my sooi’B exhilaration, and a soothing mitigation ^ 

Of its do'^p thmultiiation ; then with joy rxiilation 

And replete with gratulation, I woul 1 make a neat translation 

Of your lovely appellation to a sweet consociation 

And a lasting C( mbination, both in form and intonation 

With my own cognomination. Now have commiseration 

On my dreadful situation, ond give alleviation 

'J o my present tribulation and the feerfjl palpitation 

Of my vital fluctuation,, and, with speel fesiination 

Send a blest rogermination to my earno t declarntlon, 

For in* ‘doubt and cal ligation, and suspenBive desperation 
I await your replication to my earned obseomtiou. 

Do reflect tliat my sti cation or a cooling crastination 
Will bo a dread prostration to my de r' st aspiiation. 

While decided abnegation will be annihi'ation 
Of my hop ^s dear <«ua ten tatiou j but then, yonr assentation 
Dearest creature of creation, will be a cr^nsummation 
And complete realisation oV my fancy’s fubiication. 

And with lovo’s dear catenation, till lifj's latest diroulatioiii 
Bend your slave to delxrabion^ 

Ha Ear Piieeno, FeuMiKTATioa. 


AK^WEE TO THE ABOVE: 

SiE, 

I received your narration with excessive trepidation 
And astounding consternation, at your long congloTneration 
And strange ^numeration of words of the same termination, 
While you press your ‘adulation wiih an earnest protestation 
Which, after rumination and. serious pond eration, 

In my sober opination, seems to give an indication 
Of some W'ild hallucination, or mental aberration. 

Bo with prudent hesitation and controlling refreuation, 

I would wait an explication of this seeming mystioaiion 

And without prevarication or a wish fur evitation 

Seek a now conamtinicatiun, ero 1 give my assentation 

And ro fix iny dcEtinr.tion. ]?ut il voir application 

With a fixed conlinnnlion, display ITic r'^gulation 

Of your blU^ and white, relation, nor give signs of osoillai^ion 

With an. aiming at matation, then 1 have n'> reluctation — 

As 1 have no fixed prelation for another in the nation^ 
declare my acoeptaiion of your life association ; 

’ And, abju(ring affbetatiorf, t.» avow my approbation 
Of the free and kind oblation of your gallant adoration, 

While with true reverberation to your love and admiration^ 

X remain, ‘with tremnlatipn n^d timid expectation, 

ITeur devoted through .^duration, 

' Maey Mknte MonsEATich, 
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Genius. — Solf-oommanion, and solitude are its daily broad; for what is Geuiiis 
but a great and stron jfly-raa kod individuality — but an original creative 
boiDg, standing forth alone amidst the undist inguishable (ihrong of onr every 
day world? Genius is a lonely power j it is not communicative; it is not tho 
gift of a orjwd ; it is not a reflection cast from without upon the soul. It is 
essentially an inward light, dififusing its clear and glorious radiance over the 
external world. It is a broid flood, pouring freely.forth its deep waters; but 
with its source for ever hiddeii from human ken. It is the Creator, not the 
creature; it c ills (urt i glorious and immortal shapes; but it is caliei into 
being by n:)n3 — Jive GoD. — Woman in iVance during the Eighteenth Century. 

T[MK, the mod precious of all possessions, is commonly the least priz'jd It 
is, like heiUb, regretied when gone, but rarely improved when present. Wo 
know it n i. iocoverable, yet throw it wantonly away. We know it fleet, 
yet fail to catoii tli« current uionieiit. It is the space of life ; and while wo 
never properly occupy its limits, we neverclieless murmur at thoir narrownos.s. 
It i^ t 13 liald of o corrion, and while we Cvmtiiiually le^ve it fallow, we yob 

sorrow over our stinted harvest. 

» 

In trifles, inliiiitoly clearer than in great deeds, actual character is dis- 
y.ttyed. 

Every man living in a state of grace is a perpetual miracle. 

- Gems Cf Tuouonr. — 'I’he firefly only shines when on tho wing. So is it with 
tho mind ; when once we rest, we darken. 

The following, from one of the old poets, was addressed to a lady, upon 
whose bosom a flake of snow fell and melted ; — 

** The envious snow came down in haste, 

To prove the breast Icrb fair, 

But grieved to see Itsilf surpassed, 
i\ud melts into a tear.’' 

Dr. Adam says, that one reason why ths world is not reformod is, because 
every man is bent on refornling others, and never thinks of his own ways 
as in need of mending. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treasure is contentment ; 
the greatest luxury is health; the greatest comfort is sleep; and the best 
medicine is a true friend. 

Meekness. -A boy was aako 1 what meoknoss was. Ho tliiught a moment^ 
and said, Mookiioss gives smooth answers to rough questions.” 

A TRUE Christiiin is the only selfish man in the world : all others are nab 
self lovers, but Belf-dostroj ers. 

Great vices are the proper objects of our detestation, smaller faults of ou 
pity j but, afleotation appears to be the only true source of the ridiculous. 
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DANCES OF OUB ANCESTORS. . 

As many of oor fair readers, who delight to ** trip it on the light fantastio 
toe/’ may be pleased to reoeive some information with respect to the datioia^ 
of their anoestors, we hare made, from Dr. Drake’s Shahspeare and his 
Times,*’ the following extracts for their nse. 

« Dancing was an almost daily amnsement in the court of Elizabeth ; the 
qneen was peculiarly fond of this exercise, as had been her father, Henry the 
Eighth : and the taste for it became so general daring her reign, that a greht 
part of the leisure of almost every class of society was spent, and especially 
on days of festivity, in dancing. 

To dance elegantly was one of the strongest recommendation to the favour 
of her majesty; and her courtiers, therefore, strove to rival each other in this 
pleasing accomplishment ; nor were their efforts, in many instances, nareward- 
ed. Sir Christopher Hatton, we are told, owed his promotion, in a great 
measure, to his skill in dancing ; and in accordance with this anecdote, Gray 
opens his “Long Stoi*y” with an admirable description of his merit in thi'i* 
department; which, as containing* a most just and excellent picture, both of 
the architecture and manners of “the days of good Qaoen Bess,* as well as * 
of the dress and agility of the knight, we with pleasure transcribe. Stoke- 
Pogeis, the scene of the narrative, was formerly in the possession of the 
Hattons. 

“In Britain’s Isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pile of building stands; 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands. 

“ To raise the ceiling’s fretted height. 

Each panel in achievements clothing,^ 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothings 

“ Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had'fifty winters o'e^him, 

My grave lord*keeper led the brawls ; 

The seal and maces danced before him. 

" His busby beard, and shoe-strings green, 

“ His high crown’d hat, and satin doublet. 

Moved tho stout heart of England’s queen, 

Though Dope and Spaniard oaoJd not trouble it.” 

The brawl, a species of dance here alluded to, is derived’^ from the French 
word hravle, “indicating,” observes Mr. Douce, “a shalciug or swinging motion. 

It was performed by soveral* persons uniting hands in a circle, and giving each 
other oontinual shakes, the steps changing with the time. It usually consist- 
ed of three pas and a pied ’joint, to the time of four strokes of the bowj which 
being i^epeated, was termed ’a double brawl. With this dance balls were 
usually opened.” 

1 H 
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Shakespeare seems to hare entertained as high an idea of the efiicacj of a 
French brawl as probably did Sir Christopher Hattonj,. when he exhibited 
before Queen EHjsabeth; for he makes Moth^ in Love’s Labour LoBtf^asl^ Arma- 
do, Master,. will you win your love with a French brawl ?” and he then 
exolaimSj “ These betray nice wcnohea.” That several dances were included 
under the term brawls, appears from a passage in Shelton’s Don Quixote : 

After this there qame in another artificial dance, of those called brawles 
and Mr. Douce<. informs us, that amidst a. greit variety of brawls, noticed in 
Thiornot Arbeau’s treatise on) dancing,, entitled Orehcsographia, occurs a Scotch 
brawl ; and he adds, that this dance continued in- fashion, to^ the> close of the 
seventeenth century. 

Another dance of much celebrity at this period, was the pavin, or pavan, 
which, from the solemnity of the measure, seems to have been held in utter 
aversion by Sir Toby Belch, who, in reference to his intoxicated surgeon,*^ 
exclaims,' ** Then he’s a rogue! After a passy-measure, or pavin, 1 hate a drunk- 
en rogue.’’ This is the text of Mr. Tyrwhitt ; but the old copy reads — “ Then 
he’s a rogue, and a passy-measure’ s pavyn,” which is probably correct; for 
the pavan was rendered still more grave by the introduction of the passa- 
mezzo air, which obliged the dancers, after making several steps round 
the room, to cross it in the middle in a slow step, or cinque pace. This 
alteration of time occasioned the term passa -mezzo to bo prefixed to the 
name of several dances ; thus we read of the passa-mazzo galliard as well 
as the passa-mozo pavin; and Sir Toby, by applying the latter appel- 
lation to his surgeon, meant to call him not only a rogue, but a solemn 
coxcomb. “ The pavan, from pavo, a peacock,” observes Sir J. Hawkins, 
”i8 a grave and magestio dance. The method of dancing it was, anciently, 
by gentlomau dressed with a cap and sword, by those of the long robe in their 
gowns, by princes in their mantles, and by ladies in gowns with long trains, 
the motion whereof in the dance resembled that of a peacock's tail. This 
dance is supposed to have tbeen invented by the Spaniards, and its figure is 
given with the characters for this step, in the Orohesographia of Thoinot 
Arbeau. Of tho passa-mozzo little is to be said, except that it was a favour- 
ite air in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Ligon, in his History of Barbadoes, 
mentions a passa-mezzo galliard, which in the yee,r 16^7, a padre in that island 
})layed to him on the lute ; the very same, he says, with an air of that kind, 
which, in Shakespeare’s play of Henry the Fourth, was originally played to 
Sir JohA FalstafiT and Doll Tearsheet by Sneak, the musieian there named.” 

Of equal gravity with the “ doleful pavin,” as Sir W. D’Avenant oalls it, 
was the measure, to tread which was the relaxation of the most dignified 
bharactera in the state, and formed a part of the revelry of the inns of court 
the gravest lawyers were often found treading the measures. Shakes- 
peare puns upon the name of this dance, and contrasts it with ,the Scotch jig 
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ia Much Ado about Nothing, wh«re he introduoes Beatrice telling her cousin 
llero, “ The fault will be in the music, coujsin, if you be not wooed in good 
time : if the prince he too important, tell him there is measure in every thing, 
and so dance out the answer. For hear me, Hero ; wooing, wedding, and re^ 
penting, is as a Bootoh jig, a iheasure, and a cinque-paoe; the first suit ia hot 
and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical ; the Wedding, mannerly- 
modest, as a measure full of state and ancientry ; and then comes repentance 
and, with his bad legs, falls into the oinque-pace faster and faster, till he sink, 
into hia grave.” 

A more brisk and lively step accompanied the canary dance, which wfi^a- 
likewise very fashionable. “I have sem a medicine,” says Lafeu, in All's 
Well that Ends Well, alluding to the influence of female charms, 

“ That’s able to bring life into a stone; 

Quicken a rock, and make yon dance canary, 

With spritoly fire and motion.” 

And Moth advises Armado, when dancing the brawl, to canary it mth -his 
feet. • 

The mode of performing this dance is thus given by Mr- Douce, from the 
treatiso of Thoinot Arbeau : “A lady is taken out by a gentleman, and after 
dancing together to the cadences of the proper air, he leads her to the end 
of the hall ; this done, he retreats back to the original spot, always looking a/t 
the lady. Then lie makes up to her with certain steps, and retreats as before. 
His partner performs the same ceremony, which ia several times repeated by 
both parlies, with various strange fantastic steps, very much in the savage 
styles.” 

Besides the brawl, the pavin, the measure, and the canary, several other 
dances were in vogue, under the general titles of corantos, lavoltos, jigs, gal» 
liards, and fancies ; but the four which we have selected for more peculiar 
notice appear to have been the most celebrated, 

• Dr. Drake. 

The Sun has never seen a Shadow. — T f you wish to enjoy health, go in for 
fun and exercise. The suU looks as fresh and vigorous to-day as it did three 
thousand years ago. What wonder ? Tn all that time it has done nothing but 
chase shadows around the pyramids. The sun looks at the bright side of all 
things. The sun is one of the oldest planets in the heavens. He has existed six 
thousand years, and yet he has never seen a leaden-coloured day or a low- 
spirited piece of landscape. There is one thing more which he has never seen 
and never will see, and yet’it is in the fields every day. The sun has never 
seen a shadow. How little afflotion there would be in this world if we could 
only say the same ! Let us pause, and dwell on that fact for a moment. 

He that hath buffeted with stern adversity, 

.Best knows to shape his course to favouring breezes. 
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BREACH OF PROMISE. 

Court of Common Pleas. — Bich^rdson v. Steele . — This was an action for dam- 
ages for a breach of^promise of marriage.-*-Mr. Serjeant Byles, in opening the 
case, .said the plaintiff was the daughter of a tradesman in Messing, near Kel- 
vedon, in Essex. In 1842 and 1843 the plaintiff and the defendant lived together 
at the house of Mr. Waugh, a chemist in Re ::rent- street, tl^e cne as an assis- 
tant, the other as a house maid. The plaintiff became ardently attached to 
the defendant whilst at Mr. Waugh's. Fortunately, although the defendant 
had destroyed the letters the plaintiff had written to him, she had preserved 
those she had received from him, and they should be laid before the jury. 
Although he would not read all the letters, he would refer to two or three, 
to show the term on which the parties were contracted to each other. The 
first letter was as follows 

“ Friday^ June 2, 1846. 

“ My heart is fixed, 

T cannot range ; 

* I love mv choi<"e 

Too well to o'lange.*’ 

•* First impressions (carefully made) of those we find some in to admire, 
esteem, and Ibve, are seldom, if ever, effaced from onr memory, and stand 
proof against the slander of our most secret enemy." 

“ Love has many doubts, but without proofs should cherish none." 

The learned Serjeant then read several long and rather tedious letters, in 
which, mixed up with allusions to business and other matters, were occasianal 
expressions of attachment. One letter montione 1 " sending a newspaper" 
to the plaintiff, which ** contained three oa^os of murler another mentioned 
Binding her Humphrey’s Cloo\ and most of these letters concluded 
“ Yours truly and affectionately, Stephen," Tour affectionate Stephen, with 
love,” “ Tour absent lover," and so on. During the whole of this long court ‘ 
ship, the defendant had been looking out for a settlement in life. The oppor- 
tunity at length presented itself, and he was set up by his father in a very 
flourishing business at Brighton. After this period the learned 
suFgeon showed that the defendant’s^ letters were in a ve^’y different 
tone; he eveutually returned all the presents ho had received from 
the plaintiff, and positively refused to marry her^ alleging as his reason that 
they disagreed in several little points. — William Henry Richardson, a boot- 
maker:, the brother of plaintiff, whom he stated to be twenty-eight, proved 
that the defendant had, in May, 1843, avowed his ihlention of marrying her, 
which, in Marofe, 1846, be refused to do. — Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 
Wilkins : His sister was in court, in the gallery, in a blue shawl. He had 
made boots fur the defendant. He knew nothing about the art of distilling, 
and never proposed to supply defendant's employers with spirits of wine. 
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His sister after leaving Mrs. WaugK, went to live with a friend of his at 
Islington, then to Kilbnm, then to Kensal-green, then to his aunt's, and resid- 
ed amongst different friends^ until she took a situation, in which she stayed a 
few months. Then she went to her father's unwell with a bad leg, and then 
went to live with a lady named Marsh, in Wales, and went with her to Paris 
and then came to London. She then went to live with Mr. Birch, in Vero- 
Btreet, Oxford-street, an Irish linen repository, as shopwoman, where she now 
was. — Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Bylos. His father had nine children and 
did not send them all to boarding-schools; bnt his sister was competently 
educated. Witnesses had been 10 years in business as a bootmaker in 
London. — Mr. John Cook (examined by Mr. Serjeant Bylos) lives in Crawley- 
street, Oakley-square. Knows St. James-streot, Brighton, and had seen the 
defendant’s shop there. It was a good-sized and very rdspectable shop. The 
defendant was in a very excellent way of business, from what ho had seen. — 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjt. Wilkins : What are you ? — A gentleman. — Were 
you ever in business ? Yes — What business ? No answer. — Were you a draper's 
assistant ? No answer. — Were yon one of those gentlemen who stand behind 
a counter in a draper’s shop, rub their hands and ask ** If they can show the 
ladies and gentlemen anything else ?" (Laughter). Was in the employment of 
his brother, who was a drapper. Had been in business sinco on his own 
account, but it did not answer. — What took you to Brighton ? Went there when 
he was married, — Oh, married ! What ! had you to go to the druggist's shop 
after you were married ? (Laughter.) — What did yon want ? A few little 
things. He know nothing else about the defendant or his shop. — Mr. Serjeant 
Wjlkins then addressed the fury for the defendant. An. inquiry of this kind 
was calculated to set the feelings of the jury at war with their jndgmentg. It 
was one of those cases which engaged the best feelings of our humanity, and 
which required the strongest exercise of the mind, and judgment to keep 
those feelings in control. They had had a strange melange read to them, com- 
posed of love, murder, physic, Humphrey’s Chclc^ and last not least about the 
man with the white hat of asinine qualities."* Never before that day, though 
having some experience in love correspondence, had he heard read such a 
correspondence as this. His learned brother had talked of the plaintiff being 
broken-hearted — it was a phrase which often meant nothing — and when ho 
heard it said of the buxom young woman in the gallery, he could net help 
thinking of the Irishman who went blubbering out of court after hearing his 
counsel’s statement of the injuries done hi m crying out, “ By the mother of 
Moses, 1 did not think I was half so badly treated as I am.” Laying aside 
his learned brother’s prtetic effusions, let them tnim their attention to the 
plaintiff and the defendant in 1843, when the attaohmeut spoken of hOgan. 
His learned friend had spoken of t»he plaintiff's bumble circumBtano^. The 
plaintiff and the defends at were living in t'l • same house, and the defendant 
then wrote. to her a kind of Valentine • 
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“ If yon loves I 
Ab T lov you, 

“ No Vnife shaU mt 
“ Our loves in two” — (Lau^^hter.) 

What sort of love that was every hoy knew. The learned Serjeant then 
l^rgned that this was a case requiring a minimum of dam%^8, and that it 
had not heen shown that the defendant was worth Is.— Mr. Justice Williams 
summed up, and the jilry, after a short consultation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff; damages, S50Z.— Doct^las Jerrold’s Wee1t!/y Neuospa^pear, June 19. 


SONG— THE SPRING. 

I know where by Life’s wayside 
There is a Crystal spring, 

Where sometimes I sit down and sigh, 

But nftener sit and sing ; 

None tarry there so long as I, 

Or there so often be; 

For it for none outward flow 
As it flows out for me. 

In the dryest days of summer 
Its current sweeps along; 

The winter brings no ice to freeze 
Tho measure of its song ; 

And like a good thought of the soul 
That wanders out to ble.ss. 

It every day but deeper grows. 

Instead of growing less. 

Ask you where by Life’s wayside, 

On what enchanted ground. 

This orysfal Rprirg, so sweet and rare, 

Is ever to lie found ? — 

Look dowp into your heart, my Love, 

And 1 into your eyes, 

As while I tra< o the ontward flow, 

You may behold the rise 1 — New Ywk Literary World. 


** 0 D«ATi I” yelled out an urchin, who had just been suffering from tlio 
birch : “ Oil my ! they tell me about forty 5ods making a furlong, but I ran 
tell a bigger story than that. Let ’em get such a plaguy licking as I’ve had, 
and then they’ll find out that one rod makes an ocher, 

“ Bobby, my love,” said a silly, mother to her darling whom she had been 
cramming with tarts and other good things, “ can yon oat any more P” 
•' Why,y-e-s, mamma,” was young hopeful's hesitating, reply* “ I think I could 
if I siood up F* 

The good are better made by ill. 

As odours crash’d arc sweeter still 
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LABOUR. 

f 

A Ballad por our Mines and Manuiactories. 

Fair work for fair wages! it’s all that we ask. 

An FngliBbmau loves what is fair, — 

We’!! never complain of tnc toil or the task, 

If Livelihood comes with the caie; 

Fair w’ork for fair wages ! we hope nothing else 
Of the mill, or the sorge, or tht^boil. 

For the rich man who buys, and the poor man who sella 
Must pay and be paid for Ins toil I 

Fair work for fair wages — we know that the claim 
la jnat between master and man. 

If the tables were turn’d, we would serve him the same 
And promise we will when we can! 

We give to him industry, muscles, and thews, 

And heartily work for his wealth, 

So he will as honestly give ns our dues. 

Good wages for labour in health ! 

Enough for tho day, and a hit fo put by 
Against illness, and slcickness, and age ; 

For change and misfortune are ever too nigh 
Alike to the fool and the sage; 

But the fool ill his h irvest wi i wanton and waste, 
Forgetting tho winter once more. 

While true British wisdom will timely make haste 
.iiicl save for the ** babket and store 

Aye ; wantonness freezes to want be assured, 

And drinking makes uothing lo eat. 

And penury’s wasting by wapte is secured 
And luxury starves in tho street ! 

And many a father -with little ones pale, 

So racked by his cares and his pains. 

Might now be all right, if, when hearty and hale, 

He never had squandered his gains ! 

« 

We know that prosperity’s glittering sun 
Can bhine but a little, and then 
The harvest is over, tho summer is done, 

Alike for the master and men : 

If the factory ship with its Captain on board 
Must beat in adversity’s waves, 

One lot is for all ! for the groat ootton lord 
And the pooicbt of CommL'rce’s slaves. 

One lot! ifj extravagance reign’d iu the homo. 

Then poverty’s wormwood and gall ; 

If rational foresight of evil to come, 

A cheerful complacence in all ; 

For sweet is the morsel that deligence earn’d 
And sweater, the prudence put by ; 

And lessons of peace in affliction are learn’d. 

And wisdom that comes from on hi<rh 1 
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For GOD in bis providence ruling above, 

And piloting all things below, 

Is ever unchangeable justice and love 
in ordering welfare or woo : 
lie blesses prudent for heaven and earth, 

And gladdens the good at all times — 

Biiti fr iwns on the sinner, and darkens his mirth, 
And lashes his follies and crimes ! 

Alas for tlie^, babes, and the poor pallid wife 
Hurl'd down with the sot to despair — 

Ypr, — non ahsill reward in a happier life 
Thoir punisbrnont, patience, and pray’r? 

But woe ! the caitiff, who starved by his drinks, 
Wfis'pt^rving bis children as well — 

O M'ln ! break away from the treacherous links 
Of a chain that will drug you to Hell ! 

Co'oe alonjr, come along, man! it*s never too late, 
Though drowning, we throw you a rope! 

Ih* quirk and be quit of so fearful a fate, 

For while thorn is life there is hope; 

So wi'sely come with us, and work like the rest. 

And save of your pay while you can, 

And Heaven will bless yon for doing your best 
And helping yourself like a man ! 

Fot- Tiabour is riches, and Labour is health, 

And Labour is duty on earth 
And novor was honour, or wisciom or wealth, 

But Labour has been at its birth ! 

Tlir rich — in his father, his friend or himself, 

By head or by hand must have toil'd, 

And the brow, that is canopied over with pelf 
By Labour’s own sweat has been soil’d ! 


M. F. T. 


PoBTay is ever tuning her lyre^ and singing of that beautiful state to which 
the human race is capable of rising. Hope is ever pointing her telescope to 
the bettor time coming. 

A MAN shall see, where there is a house full of children, one or two of the 
eldest restricted, a.ud the youngest ruinei by indulgence ; but in the midst « 
some that are, as it were, forgotten, who many times, nevertheless, prove the 
best. 

The weakest living creature, by concentrating his pow<‘r on a single object 
can accomplish something : the strongest, by dispersing his powers over many, 
may fail to accomplish anything. The drop, by continued falling, bores its 
passage through the hardest rock ; the hasty tori^nt rush over it with hideous 
uproar, and leaves a less trace behind. 
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THE BEGGAE'S DOG. 

« 

A SK£T£CH. 

** They are hoaest oreafcares/* — OrwAt. 

" And so we must pint, my old friend, my poor Rover!?’ was the erolama* 
t=on addressed by a Very aged man to his dog, who looked wistfally into 
his face, as if conscioas that there was something mere than usually melaii- 
ciioly in thj coimtenance of his master. 

** And so wo must part!” — Tho poor man Wept as he leant ttpon a long 
staff, gazod down upon, and patted the animal, who licked his hand, and 
seemed to know that he had some share in his masters sorrows. 

There are few who have not known abundant instances of thefidility of the 
dog. Providonoo has evid<»ntly intended them to live in social intercourse 
with man, whom they rogard ns t^ieir natural protector, to whom they Inusrt 
render good service in return — Every cme with whom this animal has been 
domesticatei, has some story to tell of its kindness, * its intelligence, and 
its worth j and tho.9e who seek amusement in contemplating the “lower World,’’ 
find a especial delight in noticing the dog. Ho attends to all the motions, 
watches every turn and change of tho countenance, and appears to under- 
stand e en the language of his master. Is he glad ?— the dog is happy. 
Is he sorrowful ? — the dog sympathiAes in his sorrow. Faithful and 
•devoted to death— and often when the grave closes over the body of his 
master, the dumb servant is the only earthly being that seeks no where 
else for hope or comfort. Man has many calls and many duties to wean his 
memory frorn tho deal ; and woman, even woman, soon oaases to think of 
tho departed; bub the dog seldom forgets the fir=ib object of its attachment . 
Absence, (which is death without ■ death’s hopelessness,) be it of ever so 
long a duration, scarcely evor weakens the afifeofion of the animal ; and 
t’lo loug-remcmhorod voice of kindness awakens to its full vigour, the 
devotion of the dog. 

** And so we must part, Rovor!’* repeated the old man ' and the dog asked 
as plainly as a dog could aSk, why Was his master sad. 

The story of this aged man was not of the every-day order. Hear the place 
where he now stood was the coltasre in which his parents had dwelt j 
in which he had himself passed many happy years, and in which four children 
had been born to him. Fifteou years ago, he had committed a crime for 
which ho had been obliged to leave his country ; that crim'', although one 
which tho law punishes with peculiar severity, is not in one which, in a 
moral point of view, can bo oonsidorod of a verv heinous nature. He had 
bom a pia^tiGP, and, like inny sturdy Englishmen, had considered the 

I I 
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irtk^me that passed over his own fields, as his own property. Having per- 
severed, notwithstanding frequent warnings and minor punishments, in 
a course which the law had forbidden, he w4b at length tried as an incorrigible 
poacher, and transported from his country for fourteen years. The term 
haring expired, he had now again entered his native village : his wife had 
been dead several yenfm, and his sons wore scattered no one knew whither. 
The only information he could ohtaid was, that one had enlisted into a 
regiment of the line; thau another had been pressed into the nary; that a third 
had left the village in the service of a gentleman, who was a temporary 
resident there ; and of the fourth, no one knew anything, except that he 
was a wild, mischievous boy, who had not been aeon after the death of his 
mother. 


ITir former cottage was now without inhabitant, and the weeds covered 
the little garden that, in his time, was so neat and beautiful. In the village 
there were a few who recognized him, and of those few, there were none to 
welcome him to a place from which his memory had almost passed away, 
end which had long ceased to be the horn® of any of his kindred. 


% 


From the parish only he could obtain relief, and there his claim had been 
eoknowledged. But by a late regulation, no pauper was suffered to keep a 
dog ; and this was the sorrow that now pressed so heavily upon him. 


And so we must part, Kover V* he repeated a third time. ** They will not 
give your master food, If he shares it with his dog. And there is no one o’so 
to give me bread. 1 told them 1 would ask no allowance for you, but would 
giv'o you part of mine ; and they cruelly asked me, w’hat did a beggar want 
of a dog ? What do I want of you, Rover ! My companion, my friend, my only 
child — my poor, poor dog 


And the old man sat down on the -tops before bis once happy home, and 
aept bitterly. The animal vshined, and iicked his master’s cheek. 

** If I could even find a master for you, Rover, who would be kind to you as 
I have boeu, I should be almost satisfied, but it would take time to know your 
worth, and me time to know the worth of him to whom I gave you ; and we 
must part to-day, for wo are both hvmgry ; yet happy would bo the master 
of such a servant. My poor, pior, d>»g''* 


The aged man covered his cheek with his hands, and the big tears fell 
upon bis tattered garments. 

"While be continued in this attitude of deep sorrow a gentleman alighted from 
his horse at the cottage-gate, and gazed around him, a - if upon a serene to 
which he was not a strang-'r. The old man rose, — their eyes met, — and in an 
instant the fsth^’r and the son were locked in each other's arms It was his 
fourth SOB, the wild, thoughtless boy, of whom no one knew any thing. 
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When the first expression of astonishment ware over, and the father had 
related his tale, — nrhich was merely that ho had spent his years in bonda<;e 
and had returned to seek support from his parish ; he pointed to his dog, 
and spoke of the agony he had just felt in the feJ-r of purchasing existence 
by the loss of his long-tried oompanioa and friend. 

The animal shared iit his joy, and capered to show that he felt it, whilo 
the son patted the faithful animal, and said : ^ 

The world has prospered with me, father , God has given me enough, and 
to spare j and I camoto this place to purnha^se uiis iitUe cottage and the piecj 
of land that was so dear to my remembrance. You shall see my wife, and my 
dear children, .*ud we will live here happily once more. Give thanks to the 
God whu gave me the means.” 

“ Blessed be the name of the Almighty ! he would not suffer a repentant 
sinner to be desolate, — but my dog, my son, my dog!” • 

** He shall never want a friend, father, and you shall keep him till he 
dies.” 

The old man again wept, but his tears were now tears of gratitude and joy 
as he turned to his old oonipauLo.i, patted him, and said, “ We will not pait, 
Kover, we will mi part.” 

Hover whined, waggod his tail, and followed them proudly into the village 
— The Aviuld. 

As Unhappy Home — Amidst this opulence of comfort, there is somelhmg 
in the general air that is not well, la it that the carpets and the cuahioiu 
are too soft and noiseless so that those who move or repose among them seem 
to act by stealth ? Is it that the prints aud pictures do not commeinorato 
groat thoughts or deeds, or render nature in the poetry of landscape, hall, or 
hut, but are of one voluptuous oast— moro shews of form and colour— and 
no more? Is it that the books have all their gold outside, and that the 
titles of the greater part qualify them to be companions of the prints aud 
pictures ? la it that the completeuesB and the beauty of the place is hero 
and there belied by an affectation of humility, in some unimportant aud 
inexpensive regard, which is as false as the face of the too truly painted por- 
trait hanging yonder, or its original at breakfast in his easy chair below it ? Or 
is it that, with the daily breath of that original and master of all here, 
there issues forth some subtle portion of himself which gives a vague expres- 
sion of himseif to everything about him?— Pawbey and Son, 

StEELE says I know of no manner of speaking so ofl’ensive as that of 
giving praise and closing it with an €Xoeption.”'-l.Thig is a- vicioi’s habit pf 
certain oul<b water oritios of the day.] 
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SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. 

ilY GaA.MifATHEK’s LEGACY. 

^ 2^kt! Lau'-suiU 

**VfXLL m»t!” I exclaimed, jo^'ouely, ae I encountered my old college friend, 
Charles Morton, one morning in .Oxford-street : Why, Charles, looking on 
your happy countenance recalls the glads tome days of youth and merriment ?,, 

Is mine indeed a happy countenance ?* asked Morton, as, after a hearty 
shake, he withdrew his hand from mine; and he utte’red the question in such 
an accent of bitter heart-brokenness,' that I involuntarily paused to look on 
him. There were still the same line features — deep eyes, aquiline nose, and 
lofty brow, which had gained for him in his youth the ap^llation of ‘the 
handsome Morton ;* but care had paled his cheek, and after 1 had gazed at 
him for a moment, I almost imagined that it had bowed his tall and graceful 
figure. - 

< “ Charles,*' I uttered painfully, “ you are ill.*’ — “Yes, my friend;^’ replied 

Morton with mournful earnestness, I am indeed ill — sick at heart — a disease 
which knows no remedy.” 

I asked the cause of his unhappiness. He felt that the question w^s one of 
friendship, not curiosity; and he told me of his sorrows like a man wl^o had the 
miserable satisfaction of feeling that although unfortunate ho was not 
deraded. 

He was an orphan, dependent on a rich and parsimonious relative. On leav- 
ing ceHege he had induced the only daughter of a wealthy baronet to elope 
with him, and her father had resented the action even to his death hour. 
Morton's uncle, with the caprice incident on avarice, bequeathed to him but 
a poor pittance, almost Inadequate to the support of nature, and thus Charles 
in a fhw sUort months beheld the woman of his heart in all, save his affeotiou, 
— a beggar 1 He had been inhuced to mortgage his slender annuity, and to 
dispute the will of the lady’s father. “I have done it,” concluded Morton in 
a hollow tone ; “ I have heoome the viotim of a lawsuit. Alicia and my boy 
are the sacrifices of my credulity-«but t^l to-day I madly clung to a hope, 
wild and chimerical enough to satisfy the raving fancy of a lunatic — and to- 
day, one more merciful than his fellows, tuld me that there was — no hope. 
In a few hours the fiat goes forth, and I am taught that utter ruin will he the 
result. For myself 1 care not— 'but Alicia, bred in afflnence, the child of 
luxury and indulgenoe,**— and he smote his brow, and trembled with the 
excess of his emotion. 

despair while even a shadow of trust remains,” I urged, gently, 

Charles^ fbr Alioia'w sake— for your son’s yon must hope on j let us return 
tn your wife^ if yor are thiXB moved, what must be her suffering ?” 
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A flush of tlio deepoab crimsoa oversproad tlio countenaiioe of Mortou, 
then, bni'sbinj; into A hysterical laugh, he himself directed my attention to it 
as he exclaimed bitterly : ** Do you not see how my impotent pride rushes 
to arms, when a friend would look on the wretchedness that will ere long 
be food for the cold eye of an unpitying world P — and yet—" and ho held me 
back a moment, audtheglv>\y of memory brig htcneil iiis countenance and 
flashed in his dark eyes : You will not sec Alicia ns 1 have seen her — as 
she once was — as — she will be no more!’* The viSion of present wretched- 
ness darkened tlio tablet of memory, and with an expression of sub- 
dued feeling, ho led. me in eileuoe to an obscure sirect, and Anally to his 
miserable lodging : the creaking stairs gave notice of our approach to 
the young and heart-stricken wife, and on oar entrance her eye at once 
eagerly sought and rested on her husband. Fair and beautiful as the 
'Mahoinedan hotiri, there was a cast of thought upon her flue face, that 
‘pictui:'ed to the heart the deprecating sadness of the recording angel when 
noting down- the trespasses of man — her dress was homely, even to wretched- 
ness, but what had dress availed to such a face and form P The loug braids 
of raven hair that pressed her forehead, were lost beneath a close cap of the 
purest white ; her child played at her kuee, plump and rosy, unconscious of 
present troubles, and thoughtless of those bo come. Never did i bow so low 
before a titled beauty on a first meeting as 1 did to before tho 
wife of Morton! On our entrance, Charles had thrown himself upon 
a chair, and with lii.s fane buried in his hands sobbed aloud. Alicia was 
beside him — her wuito arms encircled his neck — her lips presi his brow — I was 
forgotten I 

At length Morton raised his head, and his eye fell on me as I stood in the 
centre of the apartment. “ Alicia, speak to him,' lio murmured in a uu- 
earchly tune, “ our own sorrows are enongli : why should we spread their 
postilauce abroad ?'* She approached mo, and ati, die moment Morton’s child 
playfully clung to his knees — hurriedly he grasped the little innocent, and rais- 
ing him up at arm’s length, ho exclaimed. “Uharlos, unhappy victim of 
father’s weakness — you are a beggar!" I'leasod with the rapidity of the mo- 
tion, and tho emphatic accents of his father, the iuipoib of winch he guessed 
not, the child laughed gaily in his face. Morton could not bear this ; — In a 
frenzy of emotion he would liuvo rushed from the room j Alicia, like his 
guardian angel, hold him back. — .She had not shed a tear; her bosom heaved 
wildly, and her cheek was deathly pale, but still she spoke with fearful 
calmness. 

*' Alicia,” said tiie unhappy Charles, as subdued by the violence of his own 
amotion, he remained passionately in her embrace, " why do you cling to me? 
have I not ijrawn the world of scorn down upon you ? '* 
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“If the world indeed scorn us, my love/‘ said the young wife tenderly, 

• let us be every thing to each other, and the sting will be uiifelt.” 

t 

At this moment a quick step was heard upon the stairs — the door yielded 
to the pressure of a heavy hjaud, and with a smile of honest joy upon his 
countenance, a man in a mean habit euterei the room. “ You have gained 
your cause, Mr. Morton,’* I.e uttered ha^tily—an l i heard no more,— A wild 
laugh brust from, the bps of Charles, and he strained the seuseloss form of 
his wife to his breast, with frightful violence. 

I was slowly saantering in Pall Mall, but three days ago, when from the 
window of a handsome chariot a 'iair hand motioned my approach. For a 
moment ! looked incredulously at the lofty brow, kissed at intervals by a 
superb, snow-white plume ; at the raven hair hanging in glossy and luxurio.nt 
ringlets ; at the mild dark oye^‘, gloaming with tempered brightness ; — ^l}ut in 
the' next insbaut. a large tear swelled in them. 1 was in doubt no longer ; 
it was Alicia *, and as 1 extended my hand her boy twined his little fingers 
around one of mine, and 1 drew my hat over my eyes to conceal my weakness. 

* ^ 'n. Lit. Oitz. 

MV IIKAIIT. 
i.Y KniTii Kinniakd. 

My 1 bid thoe answer ! 

How ar- Ion e’s marvels wrought ? 

“ I'wo iK'nrifl by one pulse beating, 

Two spirits and one thought ! 

And tell me how love comeVh ? 

Tis here unsought — ^unseat,** ' 

And toll me how love goeth — 

“ That was not love which went.” 

Ak able man shows his spirit by gentle words and resolute actions ; he is 
neither hot nor timid. 

O, Death ! thou strange, mysterious power, seen every day, yet never un- 
derstood but by the uncommunicative dead, what art thou ? 

The person whose clothes are extremely fine I am too apt to consider as 
not being possessed of any superiority o? fortune, but resembling those 
Indians who are found to wear all the gold they have in the world in a bob at 
the nose. 

Ahh clouds of sorrow are but the voices of angels, which are attuned to the 
deaf in oar and the hard in heart, that they may touch and make vibrate the 
chords of the inmost soul. 

We all of us have two educations— one of which we receive from others ; 
another, and the most valuable, which we give ourselves. It is this last which 
fixes onr grade in society, and eventually our actual value in this life, and per- 
haps the colour of our fate hereafter. * 
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AN AOCOUNt. 

I 

Bir A YOUNG German, oy his own Courtship ; 

From Furideaihd Franck, an Auto Bi()ijm2jhical Sketch. 

“My love for Amelia was too stroHpf to be easily 8nbdn<»d. I knew that I 
had a rival; but I fancied that he wis no^ favc-erl, and thst my charmer 
would be ready to elope with me, to avoid that r.‘nrrmg’e w’lich her uncle had 
arranged for her. 1 therefore resolved to w'rito a letter, declaring niy passion 
and offering my immediate aid in her rescue. Pen and paper, as if providen- 
tially sent, being on a side-table, I bog.*.n the momentous despatch — with a 
large ugly blot, besides minor opaque satellites — bad omen— fresh sheet.” 

“ My dear Miss Waldheim.” 

‘Farther this deponent said not. All mental emissions seemed hermiti- 
cally sealed ; not a rational idea for a beginning ! And hoW can a letter, bo 
penned without a begiuing ?** ^ 

“ Pardon the boldness of one — Here the boll rnng l elow ; a pair of b(|j^ts and 
clattering spurs were heard stalking out of the house ; my unpardonable bold- 
ness had scarcely time to slink to the pocket of his owner, before Aiiiolia 
epened tlio door.” 

“Excuse my iiiaking you wait, Mr. Fi'anck, but 1 had a beau of mine to 
receive — major Dornhoff, wdioso attention are too marked and constant to be 
treated with neglect. Ho his respects daily and most clironomotrically 
just* an hour before parade : but to-day ho was behijpd las time, owing to an 
illness in his family; his Camilla has passed a very restless night ; ‘much 
fpver — not eaten a morsel these four and-twenty hours, — the groom obliged to 
sit up with her all night; and, tViougli somewhat composed this morning, 
the farrier still considers her in dang^*r.* — " Poor beast ! don’t you F 3 ’mpa#hi 3 e 
!Mr. Franck F — ‘ 1 envy the man whose very charger can awaken the sympa- 
thie.** of IdiFR Waldheim’ — ‘No more than natural, Mr. Franck, as in duty 
bound: for the major, as tlie world will have it, is my intended.’ — ‘Heaven 
forbid I'm* Forbid, Mr. Franck ? nnd what can be your objections?” — ‘ Booau.se 
the nriion must render Miss Waldheim unhappy for the rest of her days Af- 
fccti m, I should apprehend, can have no share in it.* 

“ Whatevei* foibles the major may possess, 1 assure you, ho is a very good sort 
of a man; quite likely to make a woman comfortable in Ins way ’ — “If he treat 
her but half as well as hi^ horses. But when there’s nn )f)\o Miss Waldheim 

’ — ‘Well, and what tlu'ii ? J don’t see why a woman slunld he over head 

and cars in love with a man 1 eforo she marricH him J’liis love, to b'^ sure, 
ij.usi be a strange thing ; sofi.othing like the gout, 1 suppose, — nobody can 
farcy whflt it is till \.v h.as fe't it: 3 zander if ever 1 sliall have a touch of 
the complaint. Just tor a day or two, bj way of knowing a livtle about it, I 
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Bhonld not oaVe/— * Mias Wal Iheim, then# has novor experienced what it is ? 
—‘Not that T know of : yon, no doubt, have felt it, Mr. Franck * And I feel 
it deeply, intensely, at this moTnent, when the heavenly oVjject of my pure, of 
my— (nhiittinfir my lips with her hand, which 1 kissed fervently). ‘ Not 
another word, Mr. Pranck ! We are growing too serious by half. Come, we 
were to try BOTH© songs against the /Bte. Here's one to begin with: Mozart’s 
divine air, Porgi a favorite of my uncle’s. That’s the tempo, 

exactly !’ 


‘ Every note of ATtielin's beautiful voice was a killing dart, in my sitnation. 
Totally absorbed, I was unconscious wbat or how T played ; — Wretchedly no 
doubt; for she stopped fhort in the midst of the air, and after a minute’s 
pause, burst out laughing; — ‘So, Mr. Pranck, you want mo to sing Porgi Amove 
to the tune of Ah Porr/oval for, without onne looking at the notes, you have 
most skillfully contrived to slip from one air into the other. — * Pardon me; my 
feelings wore little calculated for the task when I began; and the air, and the 
intense expression which you infused into every word and note, completed the 
the wA*!; of destruction — unnerved, overwhelmed me.’ — The noble creature man, 
the lord of Oie creation, unnerved by woman, a second edition of himself 
overwhelmed by a mere song!’ — ‘By sounds of heavenly sweetness, uttered 
with an emotion which — 1 cannot suppress the thought, Miss Waldheim — 
deeply shook my faith in your previous declaration. What ' a stranger to love 
and yet depict it with a feeling so true, so intense? Ah, no! your heart feels 

it too well ; feels — "or another more happy than ’* As if the chubby wel- 

ferl friar could not preach an excellent sermon agiinst good living. All mat- 
ter of imitation — dudv and taskwork. But since yon doubt my sincerity, Mr 
Franck, it would be better to end a disonasion which, I fear, has been already 
caried too far. Allow me to withdraw.* — * Stay ’ for Heaven’s sake! grant me 
but another moment to save me from despondency. The rash avowal of a 
passion I cannot control has^'justly drawn upon me yonr diepleasure. Your 
forgiveness is all T a=!k. Yonr anger would for ever seal my wretched doom. 
— ‘ Anger ! — how con you think of such a thing ^ T do not see why a woman 
should be offended with a man for lovingjior. The utmost she is Warranted 
ill doing would be to decline the offer courteously, without being obliged to 
state why. But even upon this point you have had all the information I can 
^ive.’ — ‘Yon are right ; a happier rival — ’‘You arc worong, Mr. Franck; 
there is no rival in the case.’ — ‘Major Dornhoff?' — ‘The poor major seems 
to haunt you as much ns he does me. His courtship is preperving, it is true 
and sanctioned, moreover, by my uncle. But, to give you another proof of 
the aincority you so much doubt, I frankly tell yon my heart is free-free as the 
air which I breathe.’ — ‘These balmy words. Miss Waldheim, restore me to 
life. A fresh ray of hope gladdens my heart. But yet the major’s assiduities 
’ — « Are tolerated, not enccuvaged. Not that ho loight for aught I 
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know, make a very passable husband. He is a man of correct principles, and 
generally esteemed ! bat he loves himself, and next to himself, his cattle, too 
dearly to have much affection to spare for a wife. He was to have come to take 
my ancle and me to town in his equipage ; but when the time drew near, his 
whole eqaine establishment was pronounced unfit to venture, without serious 
risk, a journey of a few German miles. Not to speak of poor Camilla, the 
valetudinarian, Yesta had .sore eyes, and Lqoreti.a a running at the nose 
which rendered it imposaihlo for the dear oreatnres, to encounter the bleak 
easterly winds.’ — ‘Monstrous! unpardonable 1 Ah Miss Waldheim! how I 
should have flown to the delightful task 1 My life, my last breath, I am ready 
to resign for your sake,’ — ‘ That would be a sad thing too, on both sides, I 
should imagine ; but jesting aside, Mr. Franck, you must think of some other 
choice. In the first place, I have no inclination whatever to submit to the 
bonds of Hymen. My heart is disengaged, but free as I myself may feel, and 
certainly do feel, from any thing bordering upon aristocratic notions, my un- 
cle’s ideas are quite the reverse; to none but an union with a nghle-familr 
will his consent ever be obtained ; and he is too good an uncle — ho has too* 
Forupulously discharged a lather's duty — ^uot to raudor it mine to comply with 
lus wishes in that respect. Let me, therefore, beg it as a favour. ’ 

At these words, the arrival of two female friends was announced. T took 
mv leave reluctantly ; for I would fain have asked one more question, fain- 
have prolonged the interview for over, As I withdraw, Amelia, in a playful 
way, tapped ray soulders, and said, ‘Now mind you behave well, Mr, Franck, 

^ and do not pine like a woe-begono knight-errant. We remain friends, I hope; 
why should there not be friendship between the sexes, without rings and bans. 


Marriep vNi) or Marriage and Celtract Coktrabteu. By T. S5. 

Arthur. — ‘ 1’he Bachelor of the Albany’ gave us the comedy and the cure of 
lonely Selfishness, Hero is the morality thereoT : a pleasant preaching-up of 
Matrimony — an assurance that any “ olive branches,” even though their frnits 
be poor, are better round the parent tree tlian none at all. “ Go, marry I” 
cries Mr. Arthur. We would turn him over to Miss Martineaii’s ‘ Ella of 
Garvoloch^’ for his answer : — had we not some idea that all the world is 
agreed in the importance of the lesson intended, though the manner of word- 
ing the same varies with every preaching man or teaching maid. That to 
avoid duties, responsibilities, sympathies, because of the cares and disap- 
pointments ‘‘ ravelled up” with them, is a sore and destructive mistake — is 
Life's great truth. Let us, however, point out that there have hserLSUOh things 
as exaction and selfishness in paternal affection — as generosity and self-sacrifice 
in the single and the unwedded. If this be capable of proof (and wheuever 
we shall have nothing better to do we will be ready to prove it by apologue, 
homily, and apostrophe), the real doctrine would seem to bo, — Marry ^ 
can : — 1 / you jiaw’t, there g no net'd jor you to make a stone c/ youreelf.’ 

1 K 
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Mir TOOTHFUL DAYS. 

I WAS bora on tho moiiatain— 

I was nursed in t.lie wildfV'ood — 
Like a clear iru^hi/i!' foanba n 
We/e che days of my cliildhoud. 

I was <?ay as ih'' bird 

That's abroad with rhe dawning 
Whose carol is heard 

At the fu'st flush of morning. 

My life was a dronm 
A fanoifiil vision, 

Like a silvery stream 
111 tueadovVB ely'iuin 

. Th#e present was bright. 

And aucloudod with sorrow^ 

1 lay down at night. 

But to dieain of the morrow. 

On the brink of some river 
1 loved to lie dreaming, 

A. id see tho waves quiver 
Where tho suu-light was gleaming- 

At the glitfrrrim: stnrlight 
I loved to no gazing, 

Or the gl im'Ut-ring h..'.!ight 
From iho hut Wtudow blazing. 

I d lighted to hoar 

Beauty's fair daughters, 

Their voice to my ear, 

Wask like music o'er waters 

But the oharm is now over 
Adieu my loved wnd ft cod ! 

I ne’er can reoo’"'r 

The glad hoaia of clnldhood. 


** Tlow much I regret t > pee so go iorull r n-bTid mod to the weals of 
vanity that fertile and vig>ro’i~ rpaev of liio in w’iiioh might he 'planned 
thv) oaks a id fruit trees of onlipfhtened prin'nple, and virLuoas haoit 
which going up would yield to oid age an enjoyment, a glory, a.^d a 
shade ’* 

Ye flowers that droop, forsaken by the spring 
Ye birds that, left by Summer, cease tv) siu'.;, 

Ye trees that fade, when autumn heats reint^ve, 

Say, is not absence death fco those who love ? 

Men do Icfafl than they ought, unless they do all that they can. 

Of every ncbl^ actio.i, the inieni is to givj worth reward — ViC^ pnnLdbment, 
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BKEACIi OF PUOiriSE OF MARttlAG;!:. 

Saunders v. JlAstiiEs — Th‘s was au action brought to recover damag^js 
fcgainat the Rev. Percy Byaahe Harries, reotor of the pa^’iijhes of Corby a'^d 
of Doono, both in the oonntry of North a 'np ton, for a breach of promise of 
hiarriago. Bamagos were laid at l/>fIOX. 

Mr. Serjeant Jones, in stating the cnee, sai l the plaintliT was a Miss Alary 
S'lunlers, daughter of the late Rsv. John Saunders, vicar of the parishes of 
Llanbrissent and Llanhowell. Ho was no more, and his daughter wasannn- 
protootei fimalo, sirce she ha 1 lost her parents, an 1 never had any brothers 
or aisbors. The Rev. defonlant, who ha I re^-euDly beoomo a widower, hal fo’ 
the last eight or ten years boon an inhabitant of Aberystwith, whither he had 
repairel to roornit bis shattere I h ealth. Tiie plainbifT being in dolicat*:* 
health was dirootod by her melical alvise»* to visit thjit fashionable ro-jort 
She inlncul a young lady of the name of Jones to aoeompany her, anl also a 
young laly name I Sinioh. The latter loft in the course of a month, bit Miss 
Sannders extendel her stay at Iberystwith. In Oc5b')ber last her aeoearanoe^ 
attracted the attention of the Rev. deTenlant, who freguent’y met her in the 
course of her walks. He then, infiuenoel by an attraction which ho could not 
resist, having bee i imoolled by that mex])lioable problem, love at first sight of 
the young lady, resolved to visit her. Tie aocorlingly sent her the follovving 
epistle : 

MAOiM, — If par Ion can be conco b* I Tor intrusion, may I ventnro to ask it of 
you? Thoro is a general pi inciple amon? strangers at watering-places of 
introducing and being introduced to each other. I shall plead this privilege in 
my behalf, anl all to it the iimossibility of bo'^oming introduce 1 to you h/ 
participation in the public amusements, and also I have no knowledge of a dt 
person to act as a frieud in the ease. Having premise! thus far, I beg to place 
in your hands a cirta hlancJie of introduction, and await your pleasure in 
malcing use of it, anl T trust that this mode of giving power to tho lady cannot 
o'Tpnd ag.a'nst d-^’ica'^y, although it mav perhaps annear at first sight to 
enoroacli rather too much upon the bounls of etiquofcto.— I beg to remain 
madam, your devoted servant,?. B. ITa RRiES. — AlfroJ-plaoo, Aboryatwith, 
October 33, 1817. 

Tho loarnod Serjeant then remarked that this letter was delivered on th) 
Saturday, and the plaintiff took no notice of it. On the following Tuesday th ' 
R-iverenl defe idaut presented himself at the young lady's lodgings, and wai 
a Imitte 1 t > p u interview with her in the preseuce of AIis.s Jones. An intimacy 
then commenced between the parties, and he paid her daily visits, and a le v 
days afterwards he sent her the following letter, in which he tendered her hu 
band and fortune : 
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Mr DEAtt Miss Saunders, — In psrsun&l attraoUou, in case, and elegance 
and aooomplUhments, in klndn&ijs and cheerful temper, and if there be any 
other social qualities requisite to oonstitate domestic happiness, I believe 
that you possess them in an eminent degree. Let me now, in my own straight 
forward way, place my situation before you, that you may at onoe see 
what prospect ^ou may have of continuing that happiness you so well 
deserve. It has ever been my wish to keep a good establishment rathen than 
an empty show. Comfort before elegance, and utility rather than fashion. My 
income is church property, and therefore departs with my life. Excuse me if I 
look on the dark side for the future. 1 assure you that such anticipation is 
calculated rather to make the bright look brighter, and, with God’s blessing, 
there may be golden days and much real unmingled bliss in a rich competency . 

in God’s providence, ho should call me hence, I should wish to leave you in ^ 
no worse circumstances than I find you at present. I have now done with 
preaching, and Paul and Barnabas shall succumb to Lady Mystery and the 
charities of domestic life: — The produce of two livings, 7082 ; curates 
taxes, repairs and general expenditure, 3312. : leaving an annual income for 
me, 374Z. I have placed this sq, that you may iind it bettor than what now 
appears in figures. If it be worth your acceptance unencumbered, 1 say with 
Mother Church, " With all my wordly goods I thee endow.” — I am yours 
devotedly, Persy Bysshe ITarrie, Alfred-place, Oct. 87, 1847. 

He (Mr. Serjeant Jones) would here remark that, during his frequent visit, 
the plaintiff abstained from giving him any encouragninont as a suitor, 
and be read another warm epistle, written by the dcfenant to her which 
tended to prove what he had stated. Without wearying the jury, however, 
he wcmld briefiy mention that the defendant, by his assiduity and incessant 
application, succeeded iu persuading the plaintiff to an engagement. Ho 
then increased his attentions. When it was fino they walked out together , 
when it was wet they played, chess, or read in company. The defendant 
occasionally indulged in poetry to induce the plaintiff* to yield to his solioita> 
tion. The foiling was a specimen : — 

Mary, plight-jth^ love to me, 

I will pledjje mv fath to Iheej 
Good or ill, wliate’er betide. 

Let US never more divide.” 

On anotner occasion he sent her a long effusion, commencing : 

Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee^ 

Kind and gentle as thou art ; 

How declare my love unto thee. 

How bear the secret of my heart.'* 

Time wore on, and the defendant bedame exceedingly anxious that the mar« 
riage should be celebrated forthwith; but Miss Saunders, with great propriety, 
woiUd not suffer it to take place until twelve menths had elapsed from the 
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death of hia first wife. At length the wedding day was fixed for the 5th of 
April, and matters |progrosaod harmoniously till tho ’26th of February, when 
the tender swain became metamorphosed into a determined enemy. On ^he 
faith of anonymous letters he charged the plainiiff with being head over ears 
in debt, with being drunken, old, and ugly. On one occasion he snatched 
from her some presents he had given her, a gold watch and chain, and other 
things, and made his escape. He returned in the course of half an hour, con. 
ducted himself very violently, and intimated his determination not to marry 
her ; nor had he done so. 

Miss Eliza Jones and •several other witnesses were called, who proved the 
learned Serjeant's statement. 

Mr. Evans. Q. 0., addressed the jury for the dermdani. Ho said there was 
no doubt the defendant had made an engagement, and had broken it, and he 
must take the cona'*quenRe. At the same time, he considered it to be most 
indelicate to admit the addresses of this old gentleman in the way the 
plaintiff did, leaving the levity with other gentleman out of the question^ 
Mr. Harries had at last been scared by an anonymnus letter, and it was said 
his conduct was very disgraceful and rude ; but when they came to details,, 
this alleged disgraceful conduct amounted to norhing. It had come out in 
evidence that pi an tiff owed a bill of 171. 10s. for sherry and brandy from 
August to February. He should like to kuow who drank that ? the’ 
defendant did not, for he drank port. The chief cause of the breaking off 
of the match was tho anonymous letter, for d ‘t*‘,iidant says he could hope for 
no oomfort with a person of extravagant habits, and as his first wife had 
been intemperate he shunned a repetition of the calamity. 

His lordship having summed up the jury retired for a short time, and then 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff damages, 1001. 

This case conclnded the business. 


Anecrlote of Pnj)e PhiA VTJ . — During tho forced residence of Pop© Pius 
VII in Franco, ho showed himself in all his actions pious, caharitable 
temperate, and firm. After his repeated refusals to accede to the pro- 
posals of Buonaparte, before conang LJ .the last extremity, it was 
thought prudont to try one moro ufi'ort, and accordingly a person was 
appointed to wait upon him for the purpose. The individual charged with 
this mission, forced his way into the house, and entered with an air of 
insulting violence, into the apartment of the holy father, where he found the 
venerable pointiff supping off two small dishes offish. Hjs holiness, after 
listening to what he had to say, made no other reply than by these words: 

Sir, a sovereign who only requires a crown a day to live upon, is not a man 
to be easily intimidated.” 
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To MARY BUuCK. 

A'T — '•* IK Groves op BfiARNFY. ” 


Oh, Mary firdro, dear, 

There is na ll^e, dear, 

To thus nd'uHo me, 

Or look HO shy — 

And unlsfls voli take me, 

And your husband unike n e, 
And ne’er forsake i^o, 

I’ll surely dn. ! 

Oh, now 1 J Ve wnmin. 

Or sr.in'* eo'(’ nn rniu 
Til be adoiT in 

Yon b( ndii g tree : 

So bo no rnd Ktui ii!i, 

And have no dernurrin. 

Or ’tis at my bernn 

You’ll gruaiiiug be I 

Oh, Mary, dear ’ vo, 

Ti rn e is no Ibai '< \ e, 
Where’or we’ll l(»vp, 

We’ll i)0('i er be — 

For with love to wann us, 
And with hoj e to eliaini us, 
Oh, what c »M haiTU n«. 

Ma Qra-nia-cj.j ec ! 

What are poorhouFea 
But dreary risons — 

Wliat ( isnial visw i s 
'J hev bid arise ! 

Oh, the desj eration ! 

Of separation, 

Which crushes Nature’s 
Most holy ties ! 


The fields and wild woods 
Whose greeting smiles oould 
Rec-i'll our ebdrlhood’s 
Most happy yeara ; 

All yoOth’e! CMiinretious, 

And fond aft’oetions, 

Are ree.ollect.ions 

Embalm I'd in tears. 

This B(ii>tile gloomy, 

So dold :i!'d roomy, 

A li\ ing tomb js, 

Where lie h and blood 
reeoni' S stagnaled — 
Deienoiated, 

And degenerated 

On paupoTs food. 

All lofty f('clirigs. 

All grand reveal jpgs, 

All Hubliine thrillings, 

Of genius fly 
The soul the minute 
Quo enters in it ; 

Than y>ine within 't, 

'Tveio bettor die I 

So come, my Mary, 

From scenes so dreary; 

The love I bear you 
Small, like the fire 
That guided Moses, 

Burn on before us, 

All In-ight ami glorious, 

’Till w'e exi)ire. 

Londofiiderry Sentinel. 


How precious a thing is youthful c.irrny, if only it would lo prosenod 
•entirely e?i()'7y(i5£’(Z as it were wit hill til ' bottom of the young adionturer till ho 
can come and ofiVir it forth a S'lere,! emanation in yonder temple of truth and 
virtue ; but, alas ! all along as he goes toward it ho advances through an 
avenue, formed by a long lino of Icmptors and demons on each side, all prompt 
to touch him with their conduetois, and draw this Divine electric element, 
with which ho is charged, away ! 

Thebe is nothing so delightful as the hearing or the speaking of truth, for 
this reason there is no conversation so agreeable as tbat of tho man of 
integrity, who hears without ai y intention to beti^ay, and speak without an^ 
inention to deceive. 
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AN ESSAY ON GENIUS. 

I By thb IIbw F. A. Cox. 

An idler, in crossing a valley, or wandering along tho soa-shore, strikes his 
foot against a stone. He allows it to occupy his attention no longer than 
while corporeal suffering reminds him of the accident ; then quietly pursues his 
journey. This may often have occurod to the individual in question, without 
his being chargeable by the generality of mankind with any particular defect 
of mental power or of moral sentitneni ; stones arc every where strewed in 
our path, and ho sees nothing to impede his progress or excite hia curiouity. 

A similar accident occurs to another traveller, g'^ing in the same direc- 
tion. Ho, however, posse-^ses an inquisitive and philosophic turn. The cir- 
cumstance, simple as it ia sets in motion tho intellectual machinery: and 
its mov<montH will continue till he has elicited some general truth, or 
obtained clue to some future discovery. He pauses, looks around him, reflects, 
inquires, combines, and soon finds himself lost admist the wonders of creation 
with which he stands in close, but hitherto unspected connection. , 

The question naturally arises — what constitutes the distinction between 
the first traveller, who regards ilie stone only as the cause of a momentary 
pain, and iiasses on with \exaiion or contempt, or who, e:.oniining it, is 
incapable of pursuing its relation, — and tho second, who tnkos it as tho. 
text-book of knowledge, and niakes it the nucleus of a system? Is it not 
tie absence or 11 c possession of — G emos ? In the former, we observe 
nothing but the operation of an iiiBtiiictive faculty; in the latter, the 
highc.st exerci.-os of rational! ty and intellect. In ihe former, we have the 
eoncentrat ed history of ihc million ; in tho latter, the rare and splendid 
exibitiim of hero and there an individual mind. 

Will it be alleged, that if all this could he accomplished by one person, in 
one continuous train of thought, it would bo a proof of extensive Inunvledje, 
hut not of f/c-’uiit.s ? Tlio it’ply is obvious, that* although, when the aysiem 
iB framed, it he‘^^])eal'S hngo and varied acquistions, yet the inquiry repects 
the cavoLChUj of framing it, by meaiia of that process of thought and of ratio- 
cination which renders tho accumulation of facts subservient, and, as it wore* 
tributary to tho ment.d ].(Aver that coinpaies, combines and arranges them. 

Every one forms at once some conception of genius, as soon as the 
word is uttered ; hut, il that com option were analysed, it w'ould be found 
peril aps in few cases to be very defiiiito. This arises from the very nature 
of the sulijoct, which, in whatever light it is contomplatod, seems to ho 
encircled witli a liiul of cloudy grandeur and indefinable magnificcnoo, like 
the castles and giant forms of romance It has something of an intangible 
and ethereal subsiniice, inviting yot retiring from ai>proaeh, — visible, yet 
noi. palpaj < 4 , like t le .lushes of Ljic .loruing, or thj rai-ribow of .ic iv'.).!., — 
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haring the power of inc iuliitii n, yet of earthly mould. We pronounce a 
warm oulogium upon geuiuB, but at the same instant inquire what it is, 
being lost in admiration and in mystery I We hare alteady seen the wand 
of this great enchanu'ess wared over the philosophic adventurer, as he 
vanquishes the difficulties of inquiry, and ascends the steeps of science; 
the spell, that holds within fixed and narrow boundaries the common mind, 
is broken, and the freed spirit ranges at liberty through unfrequented 
r^^gions, exploring, combining ; and, in a sense, creating as she soars. Nor 
is it merely in one, but in every department of the intellectual world that 
she exercises her mighty control. She guides the glowing pencil of the 
painter, the finishing touches of the statuary, the phrensied pen of the poot. 
She breathes her inspirations into the orator, deciphers the heiroglyphics 
of the scholar, pours a flood of light on the intricate mazes of the states- 
man, and whets the glittering sword of the patriot. Her voice is he^d 
from the depth of agos past, and echoes from the cells of the sepulchre upon 
the earB of ages to come. 

Is gonious unoriginal quality or element of the mind, or is it the result 
of mental habit and cultivation ? The case supposed, in connexion with a 
few facts, may lead to a probable conclusion. Wjiat is the nature of that 
mental powor which was evinced by the person who, examining the stone that 
impeded his progress, assiduously tracing dts history and ascertaining its 
quality, detected and developed a science ? Why do we invest him with the 
honors of genius ? The reason is manifestly this, — that he has the power 
of combination, invention, and discovery. It is not that he posBesses it in 
an unusual degree, for it is commonly not pos.sossod at all, and is thei afore 
characteristic; for though, to to a certain extent, most minds can combine, 
and some in an extraordinary manner, yet they cannot invent and discover . 
It will in course be understood that we refer to the faculty of discovering 
by means of the processes of experiment and indnetion, not the accidental 
detection of what ocenpied no previous thought, or was the rcsnlt of no 
previous preparation, implying skill and capacity. Before the combining 
and inventive faculty has been employed, it is in a very inferior spuppi only 
that it can be called discovery ; it ip rather the medium of discovery, and may 
happen to the clown as vs ell as the philosopher, while the latter only is 
capable of making an accident the stepping-stone of science. 

The story of the telescope will famish an illustation. A spectacle-maker's 
son, it is said, was amusing himself in his father’s shop, by holding two 
glasses between his fingers and thumbs, till he p^rcoivecl the weather-cock of 
1 he church spire opposite, much larger, and apparently much nearer than 
U5ual, and in an inverted position. This excited the astonishment of the 
fat her, who adjusted two glasses on a board, in • such a Tnannrr. that could 
at pleasure vary their diijtauces, and thus formed Uk rude liiiitaLion ol‘ a 
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porapoctivo glass. The account of Borelli is, however, generally the moat credited. 
He relates, that Jansen, a neighbour lug speotacle- maker, and a vary 
ingenious man, was^experiraenting upon the power and peouliarities of a le^Sp 
when ho made the discovery, and very soon afterwards applied it to the 
construction of telescopes and, the observation of celestial pTicenomena, Galileo 
heard only at Yen ice, that an optical instrument had been devised which 
seemed to bring distant objects near, and, without any further information 
gradually matured the instrument, by means of ^which he discovered the 
inequalities of the moon’s surface, the spots of the sun and its rotation, and the 
satellites of Jupiter. The difference between ilic boy playing with a lens — 
which might probably have ocoured, so as to communicate the first hint, — and 
the spectacle-maker Jansen, and the astronomer Galileo, was, obviously, tha^ 
the former might bo a playful, and common-place boy; while the others were 
men of geuius, who possessed the skill to comprehend the bearings and divise 
the applications of a matter of mere accident, or at beat of mere experiments 
aTid thn distinction between the artist and the philosopher, and the thpusapda 
of other persons to whom the same information might have been given, 
consisted in the pursuit of the subject, in which was developed the faculty of 
invention and combination. 

Blaise Pascal may be selected, from innumerable others of the same class, 
as another instance in point. It is sufiieiently common for boys to amuse 
themselves by drawing lines and' figures upon a slate, a floor, or a wall. 
The father of Pascal was a mathematician, bat having no inclination to 
e noourage his son in- a similar pursuit, refused to enter into any oonsidera- 
ble • explanation of a question he proposed to him on the subject, and inter- 
dicted his researches in that direction. The inquisitive mind of the yemth, 
however, was not to bo restrained. In his hours of recreation, he was ac- 
customed to draw figures in charcoal upon the floor of his aparlment. At 
length the father accidentally entered the room, and was astonished to 
find his son surrounded with geometrical diagirams. Upon a minute inves- 
tigation, it was found that ho had advanced through the regular series of 
demonstration, without the least assistance, to the discovery of the thirty- 
second proposition in the first book of Euclid. At the age of sixteen he com- 
posed a treatise on the conic sections ; at eighteen or nineteen he invent nd 
his famous arithmetical machine, by which all numerical calculations, however 
complex, may be made without any arithmetical skill in the person who 
uses it ; atid, at a subsequent period, he was consulted by the most eminent 
men of the age, respecting difficulties which they were unable to solve. 

Let us now refer to the most illustrious of all discoverers, Sir Isaac New- 
ton. The falling of the apple may, or may not, be apocryphal. An incident 
of this description, which millions Jiad seen without its leading to any par- 
ticular train of reflection, could not be lost upon one of such observation 
' 1 L 
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ft&d capacity. It is at least certain, that while sitting alone in his garden, 
reflecting on the power by which all terrestrial bodies gravitate towards 
the earth, it occurred to him, that, as this power is not sensibly diminish- 
ed at any distance from the centre of the earth, there seemed^ reason to 
think it might extend much farther than was generally supposed ; — for instan''^ 
to the moon,' whose motion would he influenced by it, and the body itself retained 
in its orbit by this force. By purshing this simple idea, he at length arrived 
at the law of universal gravitation, and laid the base’s of those discoverioa, 
which the power of genius alone could bring forth from the depths of ob- 
scurity. In him were united extraordinary sagacity, diligence, and pet-. 
severance. He was accustomed to say, that, if he had done the world any 
service, it was dne to nothing but industry and patient thought; the 
object of his pursuit was constantly in his eye, and never relinquished till 
he had obtained it, while, over all his endowments, modesty threw 
attractive charm.' Sometimes genius assumes a repulsive attitude and 
manners ; but here she at once awes by her majesty, and wins by her smile. 
She appears a Spirit of unearthly mould, glowing with heavenly fire, and 
moving with celestial grace. 

The two qualities of mind which have the nearest TeBemblaure to peoiuf, 
imajauiiion and tas^e. But the former, though allied both to taste and 
genius, ought not to be confounded with either, though it asaiets the faculty 
of discrimination, and supplies wings to the adventurousness of genius. 
Where it operates alone, it produces absurdities, and does not necessarilv, 
and in its detachod exertions, imply extraordinary power ; it may even be a 
weakness of intellect. Besides, though we may have been led to the notion 
of the superiority of this faculty of the mind, and considered it as the 
principle of genius from some of its splendid emanations in the poets, there 
if little room for its exercise, and, in fact, little proof of its existence, in 
mstancos where the opposite qualities of patient research and slow ratio- 
ciofitum have penetrated the arcana of nature. Taste is by some regarded 
as more of a sister seraph This quality, in a general point of view, me,v 
be considered as the faculty of disenminating wliat is beautiful in natnro oi- 
in art, accompanied with a correspondent /eel^7^9 of its exceUence; a feeling 
w hich has in it, usually, something of ^ passion and enthusiasm. Elegarn q 
in writing, magnificence in architecture, skill in painting, sublimity in 
liuiure, are objects of taste, and are concerned not only with sensations, but 
conceptions and trains of thought. Taste operates through the medium of 
the judgment, and is, in reality, the determining power, when the object 
presented is to be pronounced upon as fair or perfect. The standard is ideal ■ 
for, in the instances of the three most celebrated antique statues which 
exhibit throe kinds of beauty the perfection of these figures cannot consist 
in any thing which is the immediate object of sense, either external, or 
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t,he understanding to what we know of the characters of Hercnles, Apollo, and 
i<he Gladiator, and* which we believe it was the intention of the statuariejai to 
express. But, whatever may by said of taste, it may at. least be distinguished 
from genius, in ihis respect i — it has no power of invention. A man of the 
most correct and cultivated taste may neither* be able to solve* a mathemati- 
cal problem, impress with animation the painter’s canvas, elicit the melody 
of music, or produce the descriptions of poetry ; yet he may be capable of 
appreciating their respective, merits. On the other hand, a man of real genius 
both executes and apprejiates. Taste is mure limited in its range than genius, 
and more restricted in its applications. There are even, whole classes of discovery 
of which it cannot judge, and, in many instances, there is obviously no subsj st- 
ing connexion. It is the province ol' genius to discover a geometrical demon- 
stration, and to unfold the laws and systematise the phamomena of nature ; 
but it is not the province of tasto, nither does taste assist in the inquiry- : it 
merely pronounces upon the merit of the investigation. It is the prerogative 
of genius to annihilate the prejudices of centuries, to circumnavigate and 
traverse, to perfect the geography of the globe, to plain the overthrow or 
esfcablisliment of empires ; but taste was never made for a reformer, an advon-* 
turer, or a hero. Minds of the very first order have been notoriously destitute 
of this quality, w'hile y; has adorned those who could have no pretensions to 
be ranked amongst the chieftains of intellect. 

It has sometimes been hinted that eccentricity of conduct may be deemed 
an essential cencomitart genius. That somo men of superior ability have been 
eccentric, — that is, in their general habits, or in particular instances, have 
exhibited a remarkable deviation ot practice from the ordinary mode of 
society, — is indisputable ; but that such irregularities constitiute any features 
of intellectual character, if we view it in its essence, may be justly doubted. 
Were the subject attentively investigated, it would probably be found that 
this quality has been attached to comparatively few ; that in. those c&ses it 
has resulted from bodily rather than mental temporam,ent, or from some defect 
of early educatiou ; and that there are numberless examples of the existence 
of this peculiarity in persons of very inferior intellectual powers. 

Absence of mind has been often mistaken lor an indication of extraordinary 
talent ; but, though it may exsist with genus, and sometimes accompanies it, 
there is no necessary connexion. In many cases, it is litorallay an absence of 
mind, that is, a want of it; in others it proceeds from the balance of the 
mental faculties having been lost, so that some particular capacity is in 
disproportionate exoerise ; but so far is real genius from producing this offeoL 
that we apprehend it is rather the vis, the oontroUiug energy or the magic 
power which, like gravitation in nature, preserves the equipoise of the 
other iauultios. 
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The ralgar notion of the inseparable union between gouius and ecoentrity 
is one of the most pernioioua that ever excited juvenile pride and ambi- 
tion. Many a real hlockhead has set up for a profound genius ; and, by 
carrying intomaturer life the antics, the childishness, and the waywardness 
of the nuTrsery, has secured, by wealth or accident, a precocious fame, which 
has only aggravated the vexation of proved inoompeteaoe and ultimate 
disrepute. Every little eccentricity, instead of being admired and imitated 
as a marh of greatness, will in a good system of education be treated as a 
mental excrescence and deformity. When it is the natural appendage of a 
great mind, it is sometimes sufficiently amusing; but , when it is assumed by 
insignifioanoe of intellect to gain attontion, the effect resembles that of seeing 
a mountebank exalted upon stilts. 

Some men of real genius have, however, we fear, piqued themselves 
their eopentrioities, and what is ^till worse, on their indolence. Tliis cir- 
cumstance, has, therefore, induced another enquiry, namely, whether the 
latter quality is characteristic of pre-eminent intellect? The supposition 
that it is so, must certainly be ranked amongst popular errors. If by in- 
, dolence, indeed, is meant a mere indisposition to physical effort, a mere 
dislike of the drudgery of labour, the suppositiou may be correct ; for 
mental vigor has a tendency, in some constitution, to produce corporeal 
inactivity ; but men of exalted genius have usually, so far as the mind is 
concerned, been men of indefatigable industry ; they are often at woi*k when 
others imagine the mind to be inactive, or when others are asleep ; and it* 
is an absurdity to suppose that a man oan be great without knowledge and 
practice, or that knowledge can be absolutely intuitive. He who has the most 
materials possesses the greatest means of invention ; and it is by an habitual 
contemplation of the best models that we learn to excel, while the incapacity 
of collecting and using these materials constitute dullness. Ic is admitted 
that Homer had accquired all the learning of his time; and the sublime 
Pindar was, daring several ydars, a student under those whom he after, 
wards surpassed. All the ancient philosophers, among whom Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, may be reckoned the greatest, devoted many 
years to inquiry and research. Of the last, whom his master (Plato) de- 
signated the tumd of the Academy, it is recorded, that ho collected and 
copied an incredible number of manuscripts, and sometimes abridged them 
for the purpose of storing his memory with their contents. The two great 
orators of antiquity particularly devoted themselves to study. Cicero was 
educated at a public school, — at the age of twenty-eight he went to Athens 
to study the Greek philosophy; in the most busy period of his life, he oon- 
Btructed rooms and galleries for literary intercourse at Tusculum, and 
Bought to accumulate a library for his old age. Pray keep your books for 
me,— thus he writes to Atticus,— and do not despair of my being able to 
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make them mine which if I caii compass, ] shall think myself richer thatx 
CrasBus, and despise the fine villas and gardens of them all. The aRsiduity 
of Demosthenes, ii^i qualifying himself for an orator, is proverbial; and 
whatever may be thought of Plularch's story of putting pebbles in his mouth, 
it is certain that be laboured with incessant cate to obtain prelection In 
his art. Similar illustration might be taken from modern times were it 
necessary. 

While neither eccentricity nor indolence ought to be rockonod among the 
concomitants of rcil genius, as allied with knowle Igc* and fed and fostered 
in its influoiico, thci e is one quality which ought to be distinctly marked as 
frequently, if not commonly, attached to minds of the finest texture and the 
purest order — it is modcaty. 

While others dogmatise, they investigate ; and their prevalent desire being 
loss to display their attainments than to increase them, the consciusness of 
limited success is more than counterbalanced by the overwhelming convic- 
tion of a yet unperieirated region around them. The direct effect of progress 
in genuine science is less to produce an impression of the exteut, than of* 
the limitation of our knowledge. What wo have acquired is only an incon- 
siderable portion of what is yet attainable, a mere fraction of the mighty 
whole ; and the implitudo of the vast field becomes more obvious as our 
knowledge increases. The comparisiou, therefore, is always against the triie^ 
philosopher in his own estimation ; his knowledge is actually more, but 
comparatively loss ; the mountain becomes a inolo-hill, and all his fancied 
accumulation shrink into the apparent diminutiveness of an atom ; yet this 
consideration ought by no means to check his progress. 

What Bacon says of lyiow’ledge may be affirmed of genius — it is •power; but 
its value is to be appreciated by the purpose to which it is devoted. The 
influence of the individual who possesses this quality may either be highly 
detrimental or inconceivably benefleial to society : consequently, whatever 
tends to give it a right direction converts that into a blessing which might 
be noxious, or, at best, neutral. Such is religon, whose influence renders 
genius all thit it is capable of becoming. By sanctifying its character, and 
diredting its application, it imparts the finishing touch of excellence, and 
const.itut(\s it at ou'.-o tlio ornameut of life, the basis of improvement, and 
the best inheritance of unborn generation. 

Happily there have been individuals, whose crown of earthly fame has not 
only been entwined with the laurels of literature, and science, and genius, but 
has sparkled with the gems of virtue; and glorious adornment of piety,— 
Addison, Selden, Pascal, Euler, Bacon, Locke, Haller, Boerhaavc, Barrow, 
Kewton. 

Analogy : Talents accompanied with moral barrenness, i. e., indolence or 
depra'. ity.”^ 
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THh: UlLti. I’VE LEFT BEHIND ME 

WllITTlCX OFF THE CoAST OF lUBI.AMHK 

Land of my youth — tliafc far away 
Airiid tho wave's commotion, 

Now j^lances to ihe sun's last ray, 

A ap n-.k upon the ocean. 

Land of my youth where’er I roam 
What lot soe i assign’d nio, 

Still, aiflil I’ll lo\c the stranger's home. 

And the girl J’ve feft behind me. 

At evetiin'iT, when with richest dye, 

Tlio god of liny is setting, 

IJow can T look on I he w^.si.crn sky, 

Tlio isle of the west forgetting ' 

And when I view morn’s gtowing streak , 

Of what shall it remind me, 

Blit tlie rosy blush that o’er^preads tho cheok 
Of the girl I’ve left behind trio 

Swift hounds our ship — the favouring brooio 
Blows stronger iimw, and stronger, 

And now the Ueen-eyod seaman sees 
Wy native hill no longer. 

Oil Erin ' ’vvlicTi life’s struggle o'or 
Near man s loiigre-«t I find mo, 

My jrarl nig In oath shall bless thy ^hc^ro. 

And till' girl I'vo left behind me. 


PoMSHEi) ste'il will not shine in tho dark j no more caTi rntron, however '' 
feliued, shine elheaciously, but as it reflects tho light of Div'in'o truth — =^he(l 
from heaven. 

How dangerous to defer those momentous rcforninl ions which conscimice 
is solemnly prea jhing to th ' heart ! If they are' iieglooted, the diflieuliy and 
indisposition are increasing every month. Tiio iniad is reci dmg degree 
after degree from the warm and hopeful zone ; till, at last, it will 
enter the o,rctic circle and bccoaie li\ed in roieiiLlosa and em «rn,ul iee ' 

* Paiu the debt of iiatnro ’ N > : it, is not iiaying a dobi — it is rather^ like 
bringing a note to a bank to obtain solid gold in exchange for it. In this 
ca^e you bring this cii nbrous boi.y, uhich is nothing worth and 
which y*iu could not w'ish lo retain long ; you lay it down and receive 
for it from the eternal treasuorers — liberty, victory, knowledge, raptQ’?«. 

Even to have a bad wife is better than to be a poor, neglected, vile bachelor 
who is in all tilings both the centre and cii cuTiifercuco of his own existcnc*. 

The kind of speech in a mau, betokens the kind of action you Will get frertii 
liiin. 
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sketches of society 

The Foktunb TKL'LKit. 

$ 

ISfy D" Ml TjDUT'?^, — E ncrlancl is the roalm of liberty! and li^mdoTi iaifcs favourite 
dwelliuff-plnoe ! I hive oxclaiTued so fif'y tiraos a dav since I have become 
^ denizen of this dear, divinely independent city. In onr pretty methodical fat- 
linjj village, where a liiTidrod oyoa are ovoron the wntoh to take eognizancM of ■ 
one's Tnovomenta, and tifhv tongues to report, and misoonstrae, thn s1ighte*’t 
infringcTUTit of tHe traditional rules of propriety s<nd stupid! rv, is visite^ 
instantly br oxpi'.stulMtion and vituperation. There — Oh! mercy' — my poor 
•ii»:f){flbndmg black velvet hat, with its waving, ^oft, graceful plume of marabL^iit 
pathors, ttirmvl, on its hrst, I'njearauco u.b chnreh, subiecfc-jriatter for three 
starts, divers frowns, and a lecture of an hour long from the curate's wife. 
'There, fhe lunoccMt, iurerehange of smiles and bows with the noigh- 
bnnrifig P(|nirc, sul>ieets the partio.s to tho grave charge of Invity, on one 
harnl, u.nd g.i’lantiy on ilio other. Wiien tUo gipsies were encamped m 
the hine Tj.uir us, ai.d 1 expre.^aed a wish to hnvo my palm inspected, tho 
whole \ iliage. Wris sciind ili/.e I at my daring to d«‘sir >> to traffic in tho Idack art, 
and uhen at longih I ohaneed to meet one of them in tho vicinitv of onr 
grrmnds, and could not rcoest tho temptation of sti)»ping half-a-crown into 
horhirul, to know \\ lum I wus to hint) i’harles for my husband (J had not 
l i ard from him, at Pari.s, for moro than a fortnight, and I knew she could' 
f el: well enough wliat was the matter, and all ho was doing) my cross, ill- 
natured uunt Mai’ hii stood l<v a’l the time and hw/dorhad, and scolded, and 

m I fi’erl —that was w’lU’so rdinn all — for nearly a week afterwards. 

■ 

1 lit now, in tliis sweet, selfisli, bu.stling, unprijihg city, though I did go tho 

other day t o the C’doliraled Mr. S .the famous asl rologer, thero’s nobody 

a word tlio wiser, excepting Ellen, wdio went with me. — T should tell you I 
had to addros.s a letun- to him.; to announce my anxiety for an iiitorviow with 
hi.s woi.ship, in a respectful and becoming inanuor. VVe left tho carriage, to 
c!.ivoth(3 Idtle Denlmms m ^h© neighbourhood, Snd, well cloaked and veiled 
fearlessly (lu), nut nulto — f did feel somo palpi! ations) approached tho 
wizard’s dmuieile As niinc is to be a pla n unvarnished Btateinent of faot.s, I 
cri iiTiot invx -It the 'ibiulo t»l’ tl»o groat seer wdh any of tlioso mystic appon- 
dagos, which in d’jys uf yore Tvere supposed to distinguish the dwelling of 
yiich worthies. y<»t e\on did tho house wear that dark, dreary aspect, which, 
lad It been far fi om Hie mot ropnli*’, it might have done, without being 

tenurited by a de iler in rhe occult sciences. Sooth to sa^’, Mr S 's habita- 

tmn was a small, mean, lovv-roofeil tenement, in a confined street, such as 
ine knows must h-'wc' resernblan'“e.s in all parts of London, but which I confesa 
J who haven f.ino\' Ibr nil 3vide, open, honest-looking Streets, had never before 
ent,erj“d. I knoclvcd at i he dooT, and it was opjiied by one who certainly, had sh^^ 
livinl dunng^the «‘xe*eai i ion of the laws aguinst witidicraft, would have incurred 
hu ri.sk of ij^^iiiy iininolaii'd on tho xieruf .'jujiei htition. She w'as a worthy 
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oopyofEmch old beldamei and witchps as brouprbt terror to men, and mis- 
chief to cows ; aho w.is a tl e very sense and acceptation that the 

mind associates with the word, ‘^he appeared to be upward of eighty years 
ofage, witha hobbling g'’t, a ben^ back, and toothless mouth; while the 
conntonnnce reooivod ad'liMonal disfigurement from a paralytic efteotion 
which every five minutes distorted its natural expressioT’ There was a cunning 
stamped upon her visage, and a quick sharpness of eve, that indicated a con- 
noxion with shrewdness, even though associated with ignorance. With a 
manner intended io be conrtpriiR, she invited me into a little room, which for 
■"HTit of a more vsuitable designation, wo will donomiiiato a parlour, 
where T was informed. lhat her son, the redoubted hero of my tale, 
tl.o object of mv jon rnev, was already engaged in his profession, and 
likelv to remain so for at least two hours, I had, however, previously beoit% 
Ishewn my letter, which T owned to, out of a packet that was lying ou the 
chimney-piece, containing the arrangements of other visitors for tlie samo 
day. This was done to secuio me justice of priority of introduction over 
• merelv onsnal visitors. 

The little room became, in short time, completely cn'wdod ; and asanrodly 
when T observed such a congregated mass of the erolnloiis, T could hard’v 
refi’ain from a smile. I hesilnted to remain in an an 'rtment thus filled with 
strangers, but on the information that my only alternative was rotiroment, 

I reliiotantly kept my seat. 

It was a furions task, to contemplate the varying countenances of the 
motlov group, and spoenlato, from the physiognomical index, on the motives 
which had induced their visit. There were only three, out of the number 
•assembled, who seemed to treat the matter simply as a source of amusoment, 
•as a mere ft’olio. The expropHion of countenance in the others varied in 
degree, from slight Interest, to the mrst intense anxiety. One young woman 
apparently of the rank of a second rate dross-maker (by the bvo, T was 
astonished at the respectabre appearance of mv companions in folly), more 
especially attracted my notice : there was an air of utter hopelessness and 
-dejeotion in her look, au abandonment to grief, which seemed to tell us that 
the mind, after long straggling with aSversity, had at length unresistingly 
surrendered to th-T domination of despair. There was a low, quiet, subdued 
tone of voice, which seemed as though it had never risen into the loud g.ay 
tone of joyousnese— a placid, almost pathetic repose of manner which is pecu- 
liarly touching, when we believo in the dreary calm of feelings blighted by 
the withering storm of grief. I entered into couvorsatioii with her ; and as 
though awai'e that love was the basis of more than half of woman’s sutfering, 
and iis though anxious to enxonerate herself from the imputations of being 
merely Ivtvo sick, she assn i ed mo that it was loss of property and family afflic- 
tions, such as were rarely encountered, that had led her steps thither. “ 1 wifh 
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M knovr,” said shij, " whether there W any hope forme in thii 'Krorld; for if not, 
I mast die !" The tone of calm ^ameetness in «rhich ehe nepeated 4hift «wda 
I can never forget, ner even eenvey an idea - 

Daring the period of our probation, -#6 Were edified bjr the old ‘iirotrtah T 
before alluded fo, \vith anecdotes of her son’s miraculous powers of divinla- 
lion, and a violent trade against the rival professors of the art. •• Ahal** 
said s^e, “ my Son has got as great a name, in his ^ra'T, SB ^ir Aslbley t7oopeV| 
he has been a-studying ever since he was nine years tdd^ho is not lihe your 
low, ignoratit men, as hnn’^s nothing of the stUrp— he hnO'SrSt em atl hr 
thfir own proper namos, and often gets Up in the middle of the night to look 
at them through hiS glass. There’s Jupiter and Satan (as her pronunciation 
render’d it :) Oh ? Uia'am, you’ve never seen Fhtan as Tre seen him ! What a 
fellow he is ! What a scorpion ! no v^onderhe does such hurt to people’s fortunes. 

T asked her whothevher son would toot find it to his advantage to charge his 
ba«!incRS with s pai-tUT. — “ >fo, no,”she replied, “the great Mf. Tlorschel used to 
send him dates to make nativities from, *ca\ise he knew weP enough that my sou. 
knew more about it than Herschel did — hut he ’rt-ould not let h'm be partners 
with him all thafcl Some gentlemen, lUdoed. of rank and fashion, who wants 
to know something of ihe art, he dofea now and then give lessons to.'’ 

The regular gratuity for consultations was two pbilHUgs and nine-pSnCe^ 
The old beldam'', however, thi*ew out divers hitit? t’lat she was accastoTnCd 
to receive a trifle to drink the visitors* health — an ertra Species of extortion 

that we pert iUaciously resisted* As I had heard that Mr. S had more than 

•once been sentenced “ to durance vile'’ for receiving a fee for*his labours, 1 
inquired if any apprehension existed of a present irruption from the police, 
— “ Lord love you, no ? if the house was surrounded with officers, they could 
not touch him — he pays so much a-year to the king to let him follow his 
profession peacoably !’* 

Before I could obtain an explanation of this n^Serlioft, t Was summoned to 
the chamber of the Oracle ; and I will acknowlcd -o thnt. while ascending the 
dark narrow stair alono — for the magician pruhibibs the presence of witnesses 
— I at times half regretted that my taste or the wonderful had tempted mm 
BO far to proceed ; howovi-r I did, and entered a room, the appointmentt of 
which were of rather a <mperior grade to the one T had just quitted. A vhort- 
thick-set man, about fifty, announced himself. The snall-poK, that eaeaay tie 
personal beauty, had efifected considerable ravages in his face, which oombiaed 
with features strictly coming Under the appellation of vulgar, with small, cun* 
ning grey eyes, offered little to prepoasesB me in his favour. BTe BOrtttwtssd 
me intently, and inquired if I had ever becU a visitor before* On my answer- 
ing in ihe negative, he said — Ah ! T thought not, f6r though hear nighty 
thousand people have been here to leam their futurity from me, I can always 
rtsmcmber their^faoosr Well, madam when wsre you been? what year, moathi 

1 >1 
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i inloriAttd kiBi (but dWt I'm goir)g W 't«n yoa<);ahdbe 

i- ^B wx aa db d tom mr txmArf bid, ttrttii di-Hiy hodkB.^ Xtter poring over 
thM«« for a few minntes, he dfbw Bdi>erid quaint dgnrei on h ebrap of paper 
^ apd manner,, and in idiom peculiar to himself, 

j^gap:-^ ‘‘, 3 ps;c^vUnc^eJP .yaOfUS, Maps— might, hare been better— might 

hBAre been wppB^— you league your lovem, your lovers plngue you — What’s 
this ,^po|^e4^ .jn yonr .sinth year — can't be drowned! must die a 
natujf^l jd'^Lbr-oan’t hiU* yoursel^nobody kill you — not to travel — planeCK 
ady<p‘se-r-'B^n% tpbave many enemies — ^never 'nind, triumph overall in the end 
, -T-nph cried half your tears yet — so— lost gi*eat deal of money — better than 

hayJngnQne to, lose — never.think to get that back again, its clean gone P better 
^ if yOB wasn^t so ready to make friends, you ladies are such great ibols (beg 
„.your pardon) for they tell all their own secrets, and then wonder how they’re % 
known. Lprd, you huve borrowed something to wear (this was true, for I had 
gf»l my cousin’s cloak on) well borrowed things are bettor than stolen, and 
your own bettor than either — so, youVe been deeply disappointed, Miss jit’s 
aU down in the book, so I can’t help telling you Well, yon had no great loss 
though you thought so; you'll do better than him — you'll not marry your pre- 
sent sweet-heart, neither the tall gentleman, winti the fair hair, oval face, and 
a mole under his eye; y -a’ll never say obey" to him though you’ve had 
fZnany kind savings with, him too : youVe never seen him as is to.be your has- 
baud I (Ob, vyhat death to my fond hopes of my doar baricer ! ) he's not in this 
oountry, so how can you ? but the ship’s coming home, and the captain that 
owns U, too ; jso, whenever you shall see a tall, han.lsome, freshlooking gentle^ 
^man, with a darker complexion than your own, ha;, got his arm in a sling, 
.with a blue uniform, and a gold cockade in his hat, and he offers you a pre- 
sent the first time of seeing, expect he’ll soon offer the ring — Well, Tvo 
noihiug else to tell you ; so I wish you good morning.” 


‘ this abrupt termination, I was dismissed. Tn some trifles, he was 
marvellnDsly correct, while in others, he was so opposed to truth and probabi- 
ality^ that' I fear if I do see a naval officer, such as he described, I dare not, in 
ftSmtioTpation of the offer, proceed to Mr^ BelPs forthwith, and order my wed- 
idbrg dresRes.^However, 1 shall be well oontent to submit my fortune to the 
• inftnenoe of Mars, hoping that he may conduct me to the altar with one of' 
ethedwavetea of kis aoasl 

saying of a little boy, who, seeing two 
, inquired of his elder brother what they 
7 M the answer. ** Ko,’* replied the ohild^ 

if * ' rf' T# ■ ' .7 . - , . 

*« Howars things lookingia yont neighbourhood ?** *• T#ry bad.” 

What f» it— wile worm, bligi t or what We are eaten vjp with game.'* 


UR91THEBLT iiOVF. — It was a pretty 
^aGstfin|!^ birds pecking at each other 
were ^oiu^. ^ ®'^® quarrelling, v 

* ' that cannot be. they are brothers.” 







THE I^AMsHN’IV 

• ]'vR hoard indeed of happy tlioBe 
Whom fjiueral winds Imah’d to repose; 

Of showers thnt iell whenpitediis u^aveii 
Was forced to take wliat it had "given; 

' But none for me will oare to ’^eep ! 

The fields trill don their usual ^eeii, 

The mountains keep theii changeless mein, 

And everjcHrStr'trill loss his pl^tn ^*3 
As brave as erst— the that 'dooms 

M&to mj everlasting sleap t ' 

Above iny earth the flowers will blow 
As gay or ga^^dr'^Still than “ 

And o’er my tiirf as fnerriljr 

Will roan# the sun-strenk’d giddy bee, 

Nor \t"Tiig'iii siledoe pfaitniyk grave I 
The bird that loves the niorniiig-r:$e, 

Whose Hg^t SOnlTifts him to the kkies, 

Will beat the hollow heaven as food — 

‘While I lie tuoisteniniz my shrond 

With all the inward teahs 1 have! 

No friend — no mistress dear — wili come 
To strew a death-flower oh my tomb ! 

But" robin’s self from of my breast 
Will pick the dry leaves for hts nest, 

That careless winds had carried these. 

All — but fche'8trea*m, ’cnmpell*d to mburu 
Aye^since he left his parent urn— 

Will sport and smile about my bed. 

As joyful ns I w^’ere not dead > 

Neglect more hard than death Ip bear ! 

Alive, T would be loved of one — 

I would be wept when I am gone ; 

MethinkS' a teat from Beauty’s eye 
Would make me even wish to die — 

To know what I have n^er known 
But on this bloomless cheek, a ray ^ 

Of kindness ne’er was thrown away ; 

And us 1 live most broken-hearted, 

So sball 1 die— all, all deserted. 

Without one sigh — except my own. M. J. 

Example. — Good example is an unspeakable benefit to mankind, and has 
a secret power and influence upon those with whom we converse, to form them 
into the same disposition and manners; it is a living rule, that teaches men 
without trouble, lets., them, their faults without, open reproof and 
upbraiding. Besides that, it adds great ' weight to a man’s counsel when we 
see that he advises nothing but what he does, nor exacts anjr thing from others 
from which he himself desires .to be eseused. As, ou.the contrary, nothing is 
more cold or insignificant fttoba h bad man, one does not obey his owa 
precepts, nor fbilw the advice which^Be is so forward to "give to others. 
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Ob, it is long since wc have met f 
And longer it aill bo, 

Xire I will cross the waters wilds^ 

A,nd all for Ioto of thee. 

i# not that 1 hchpe to tVnd 
A fairer f»ce tk^n thdine-^ 

Bewever fair in atiiev eyea, 

Konj will Boem fair iu mine^ 

It is not that I h^pe to dad 
Anot her love for me — 

It is to say farewell to love 
To say farewell to thee. 

1 will go foith in the wide world. 

And in the tumult there, 

I may drown, though I may not oave^ 

^ly epirit’a eeoi ei care- 

h'ow for the battle and the storm — 

And when this may not be, 

^hen for the red>wine cup that oroeua 
The midnight revelry^ 

And if Tn future years a cloud 
Shade my now brightening name^ 
the strife of a wounded hear. — 

And nn thee be the blame i 

For thou hast turn’d to bitterness 
I'houghtw that in love had birth 
There is no truth in that or thee — 

Tliete is no truth on earth ! 

I am too proud to sigh or kneel 
At any woman’s shrine . — 

But 'tiboeneath the lofty hill 
That sweeps tho lava miiid. 

1 have pas^ throaigh a weary lifb— .. 

Fbund it harsh, ease, untrue . 

But linger’d yet one augol hopc^ 

The that dwelt with you. 

And 1 have lived to hud tbat hope,^ 

Like other hopes, w. is >ain-, 

love and hope henceforth are thiaga 
I eerf^uot feel mgain. 

Oh, ft is long since last we met ! 

AttA longer it will be — 

Jor never wUl 1 cross the waveg 
Ageiu lor love of iheel 


■ii. B. I*.- 
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A CuNNiKO Fox. — Ilk order to reliefs hlmsali ui ilie fleas which annov him 
«,[ cerLaiu seauou^, the J^^'we^iau fix collocta a uiiiiL-h of atraWj aacl, hdlciitig ii 
in his mouth, gradually bachi hiiuaelf into ti.e tv'a[.ri, atti>wiv wuiiug, step by 
etep, deeper and deeper Mili, iu order to allow Limo lur the fltja.s to retire 
from tue uiipleasaut approach of the water to the warm and dry parts ul bus 
body, till, at Iciigtii, b.iMiijf passed the neclv, an . bo ng assemblod together 
on his head, thj orafty animal siulca that part bUo, leaving only his 
nose and the bu irh in his mouth dry. AiS>daa»,h.i h.i.s discovered that 
hiB uumeruiis minute enemies have retreato I into his trap prepared for 
them, ho suddenly dro])d the atraMT, and ti^’iiniors oil well wua’hed, and 
exulting iu Liic Sliced IS ot his straiagom. 

A Fe.\ialk (fBNKKAi,. — Tho lovelv family of tie Einp 2 or Nicholas was 
brimglit up f . . m tue cradle by Kiigliah iin ‘.^e> and g tvcrucsses, under the 
pupenat. na*-iice of an old Soutchwonian, who was under niirsu to tiie prc-seiiu 
Emperor in his infancy This ind.vulual ho Xu me rank of a general oilicer, 

1 ir everyihing i;t itu.soa is measured Oj a m luur\ sca.e) and lias boon 
decuratea wit.i tlu urdor ot 5)t. Andrew, enu .bled and enriched. Mime five- 
aud'tweuty yea.'s ago she came a servant gut lo II issin in a Scotch trader s 
family, w'lio turned n.'i a.lnic in St. Peters iiu gh. A lucky chance jirucured 
her the simaiion ul under uursery.rnaid m rjinpeior Paul’s lamilj, where, 
she was I'laced ahouu tiio person of the pic.^ rii 1-inperui, to teach him to 
speak Englnsh. 11 u attMic.irucut to her wa^ so great, tliat wuen he luarried 
^he raised her to t.ie h.;a i of in'! nurseiM es^ab.isb.nent, wnere she has hou'CM'. 
ably gone througn all i>ii ) military g ad.iio.ii ul ran ». to ho.* preseiAt one oi 
genor.i>i. I suppose she vviJl die a floid-m ..i-Hhal. 

LAUGHiNCi. — U may be a&kod, what's in a laugh any more than in a name? 
but let luo tell tho reador iheie is more character displayed in the mude and 
manapr of a laugh than in all the speeches that g/tfr weie spoken, or all the 
looks that ever w.a-o looked. 1 never yet knew a great or a candid man (and 1 
have ku'iwn many of bothj iroin the Duke of VVj.lii.gtou to Diigald Stewart 
■wAo had not a hG.ir».y, out5[)oken, rh..ciful laugh. Put there is a sort of lo.w 
chuckling, micking, i/iJonciiut cachuiuation, w ucli whenever you Iw ar ii, be 
It from whom you nia^. , you ni.iv bu perfect!} si.ctha-that man i» utterly 
impervious to evjrv thing like a sense of moral rigiit or wrong. It 1.1 not 
hard, or harsli, or firm, or stern, or strong principled. Noj it is ihat he is 
utterly car..loss about every thing, that he is of the blazj school of philosophy 
— for I know uothLng olsu 10 call it — whose foua lation is the extinction t^f 
all fouling, and woose motto is indifference. Thuy are all of thom^, almost to 
a man, wnat are called devilish good-humoured follows, aud moat of them 
have a certain quantity of wit ; for their blood u but soap and water, and 
it re^uiues no skill t j blow bubbles wit^ it. 
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FkOII GbaBLEA Sit'AiN'S “ UNaMSH MsLoi^u^’ 

*Ti8 the breath of a nioment — wU^ioh no one regardeth — 

That holdeth the kvy to each eaci et of life ; 

’Tia “a m.unont ' Lha. olt our long watching rewardoth#' 

And caliris the dart waters of sorrow and strife; 

Its breatli may serra nothing, — and yet Lia extending 
A power tUo aiiuliint'&t our being can know, 

A uvomont m ly yuld us a bliss witliout ending — 

A moment consign us to davkneas and woe ! 

Its circle may flash vsith a beauty that ages 
Slay cr wn as imrrioii::!, and luillow its birth ; 

A ino iii-mL m ly quostion the wimb)!!! of sages. 

Ami c ilie vvht'le system Mud science of earth. 

. A moineiiL — t.lie soul of the painter can feel it — 

it liiuiiii tliro’ his Irame with a spirit like fire; 

A moment — oh ' once let the qffted reveal it, 

" And heaven is short oftbehight ’twould aspire. 

Go, ask of the hero when victory soundeth 

What g]oi\\ a looment/of time may command; 

Ask the Uome>t>eckiiig sailor vviule fast hia heart boundeth, 
llovv swcoL 1 .' tiie moment he views his own land ; 

Ask th'> lover, when wisper to wispor repLieth 
, In accents that tremble lesi lips be o'erheard ; 

And oh ! they will toll you each moment that dioih 
iiath crowded eternity oft in a w’ord ! 

A CAtJTioN TO Ladies. — “Will you nev er leani, my dear, the dilTerence be- 
tween real and e.xchangeable NaJue ?" I'he ipicstion was put to a husband 
vho had been lucky enough to be tied to a pi/liiical economist in petticoats 
“ Oil, yes, my dour, 1 think 1 begin to sec it.' “ Indeed !’* responded the 
I ady. “ Yes,” replied the husband. “ For in'^tniice, my dear, 1 know your 
deep learning, and ail your other virtues. That's your real value. But I 
know also that none of my mu^’riad friemis would swap wives with me. That's 
\ on r exchart^eable v al no . 

Marriage I’oRnrjvs. — U was one of the laws of Lycurgus that no portiona 
should be given with young .vomeii in i^rnago. When this great lawgiver 
was called upon to justify this enactment, ho observed. — “That, in the 
choice of a wife, merit only should be considered, and that the livw was made 
to prevent young women being chosen for their riches, or neglected for their 
poverty.” 

' \*ossEAU says— “ The empire of woman is an empire of softness, of address; 
of complacency. Her commands are caresses, her meanoes are tears.” . 

A Bool was printed during the time of Cromwelll with the fbilowing title : — 
“ £ggs of Charity, laid by the Chickens of the Covenant, anjd boiled with the 
water of Divine Love. Take ye and eat." , 
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.'irvADiNO Toll.— A country pfirl ridin" past ^ turnpike gate without- pftj»ng 
’Ike usual ^ee. the tdllman Jhailed her and demanded it. She asked hhn by 
what anthoritr lie dl^^nanded tnll nf her. He answered, “ The sign would 
convince her that the law required threepence for a man and horse.” « ^pU,’' 
replied the girl, ** this is a woman and ware, therefore you have no clam !” 
and she rode off, leaving him the langliing-stock of the bystanders. 


Too TitVB. — An African preacher, speaking from ' What is a man profited 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’ mentioned, among other 
things, that they lost their souls by being too charitable! Seeing the con- 
gregation astonished beyond measure at this saying, bo very emphatically 
repeated it, and then proceeded to explain his meanig. ‘ Many people,* said 
he, attend meeting, hear the sermon, and when it is over, they proceed to 
divide it among the congregation — this part was for that man. and that for 
that woman ; such denunciations for such persons, these threats for you sin-jj 
ners — an I so,* coutinned the shrewd African, ‘ they give away ihe whole ser- 
mon, and keep none for themselves. * * 


"What kind of mother would an 01 1 M-aid make ? Mother of Vinegar ? 


“Do you follows the Hydropathic system ?*’ “ Not exactly ; but I am sure 
our milkman does.** 


-A 


Tnvolunt VRY PuNMNG — A Hcotish parsou was betrayed into more pans than he 
meant to make, when he prayed for the Council and Parlaiment, that they might 
hang together in these trying times. A countryman standing by, cried out: 
yps, with all my heart, and the sooner the barter ; it*8 the prayer of 
all good people.’* ‘But my friends,” said the parson, " I don’t mean as that 
fellow does, hut I pray that thev may all hang together in accord and con- 
cord.** “ No matter what cord,” the fellow sang out again, “ so its only a 
strong onn.’’ Dr Franklin originated that idea, when he said after the 
signing of the Declaration Tndenen donee, to his Colleagues: “Now we must 
all hang together or else wo shall all hanir separately.” 


So^E one anxious to ascertain whether Kean was or was not a classical 
scholar, wrote to him for benefit tickets in Latin. “ And how did he con- 
strue it?’* asked R., who heard the story. “ Into an insult,” was the reply. / 

An old lady in Concord lighted her candel, and went out to a neighbour’s 
house, whither she staid several hours, and on returning found her room wa|| 
dark. Sho immediately raised a report, that her house had been brokcnjiino, 

* for her candle was gone. One of Bishop Bloomfield’s latest bon-mots was 
uttered during his last illness He enquired what had been the subject of 
liis two Archdeacon's charges, and was told that- one wns on the art of mak- 
ing sermons, and the other on rhurchyards. “0, I see; said the bishop, 
“ composition nnIT decomposition!’* 
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IWavond CUT DivMoxp, — Tn Alexander’i re'gn, the JepTiits had in^de them 
selves all.powj'rful in pome pr\' s of Poland. A rwh lan'^pwiver, and poaeca. 
tor of f>y0i)0 peaeanta at Poltzn^ . tho Jeauit Head^e 'vtera, waa bo wronght 
on bv th'' artfttl aHaiduitie^ of th^' soiiety, that be bec,i:e8lhrd hJa 'whole' 
fortune to it at hia death, with th‘p stipulation — that the JcRXiita shon’d 
bring up only *ion, and nTtorwarda give him 'whatever portion of the 
inheritance they should chooae. When tho young mnn Imd rend od the ago 
of tvrenfv, the Jesuits hiyd liesto'wod on him SOJ Ien^:ant«. He protested 
vehomontly against thciT usurpation, and began a suit against the Fooirty 
hub his father's will socmed eV-ar and explicit, and after having eonaunnod all 
hi'^ little fortun", he found his little claims disowned hy every trilmnal in the 
empire, including even the general assembly of the senate. In this seemingly 
hopeless extremity ho a]>plied to a certain attorney in Petersburg, famous fofe.^^ 
his fertilitr of mindin matters of cunning and chicanery. After having per- 
used the will and tho documents eonhected with the suit., the lawyer said to 
his client, “Your business i.s done; if you promise me tim thousand rubles 
1 will undcrt'xko to pro'^Mii f‘ an imperial ukase reinstating you in possession of 
all vour father’s propert y. Tho ^ oung man readily agreed to the bargain, and 
eight days afterwards he was master of his patrimonj'. The dtcia’on which led 
to this singular result rested solely on the interpretation of the phrase, they 
shall give him whatever they choose,’* which plainly meant, as the lawyer 
'maintained, that the young man was entitled to such portion as the Jesuits 
choose — i.fl. to that which they chose and retained for tiemsohes. The 
emperor admitted this curious explanation; the son became n'.aster of 6,700 
peasants ; and the Jesuits were obliged to content themselveK with tlie 300 
they had bestowed on their ward In the first instance. 


BEAUTY. 

1 SAW a dew-drop, cool and clear. 

Dance cm a myrtle-spray ; 

Fair colouis dock’d the lucid tear, 

Like tho^e whicrh gleam and di'c'ippear 
Wht'n showers and sunbeams play — 
Sol cast athwart a ghance .severe. 

And scorch’d the pearl away. 

High on a slender pdlish’d stem 
A fragrant lily gro-v-. 

On the piue j etals mr.ny a gOTti 
Glitter’d — a native diadem 
t )f healiby morning dow' — 

A blast of lingering winter came 
And SI app'd the .stem in two. 

Faijer than morning s curly tcrirj 
Or lily s sno’wy bloom. 

Is bcanty in Its vernal year — 

Gay, brifliant, fascinating, clear, 

And thouglitlesB In. its doiiiu. 

Death bieathes a snddosi poison ueaf, 

And sfre^ps it t*" 
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